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SOUTZIBltK BXVlSXOir. 


rem?rkat“sV’.7 This division of the Army is situated he- 
houiiddne*r&<-' the 8th and 13th degrees of Nortli lati¬ 

tude, and 77° 30'^ and 80th degrees of East lon¬ 
gitude, being of an irregular shape, extending in its greatest 
length, from Cape Comorin to the hordci’s of Mysore, and in 
its extreme bieadth, from Negapatam on the eastcin, to 
Cochin in Travancore, on the western coast, and presents a 
surface estimated at about 47,780 square miles, with a popu¬ 
lation amounting to 6,015,096. The general aspect of the 
country is extiemely varied, being traversed by the great 
western range of mountains, which separate Travancore 
from the rest of the division ; the northern parts are also 
mountainous The river Cauvery flows through a great pai’t 
of the division, irrigating in its course, the extensive plains 
reaching fioin Coimbatore to Negapatam. 

The division is bounded on the east, west and south hj 
the sea, and on the north by Mysore. It is subdivided into 
the following districts or coUectorates, viz. Salem, Coimba¬ 
tore, Travancore, Tinnevolly, M%.dura, Tanjore and Trichi- 
nopoly. The pimcipal military stations are' situated in 
Coimbatore, Travancore, Tinncvelly, Madura and Trichino- 
poly, the latter station being the Head Quarters of this divi¬ 
sion of the Army. 


SA1.BM. 


boundS This Collectorate which is adjoining the sou¬ 
thern division of Arcot, lies between 11“ and 13® N. lati¬ 
tude, and 78° 20 " and 74“ E. longitude, being bounded on the 
east by the Arcot collectorate, and on the west by the col- 
lectorate of Coimbatore, on the south by Trichinopoly, 
and on the north by Mysore^ In length, from north 
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to south, it is about 120 miles, and in breadth it averages 
Extent and po- nearly sixty miles, presenting a surface estiraa- 
puiatioii 8,200 square miles, and having a popula¬ 

tion of 923,465 souls. 


From the diifereiit elevations of the various parts of the 
coUcctorate, the climate and appearance of the country 
vary consideiably, for besides many detached hills, there 
are several ranges of mountainous high land in the district, 
wliifli rise to the height of between five and six thousand 
Montims. prjpt above the h'vel of the sea. The Juvenad- 
dy mountains are situated on the eastern side of the Bara- 
malil, the Sheevaroy, near the town of Salem, the Patcha- 
nially, in the talook of Alitoor, and the Collemally, and 
Shendamungalum range, in the south eastern coj ner of the 
district. All these hills are inhabited and extensively culti¬ 
vated, and produce abundance of <eak, sandal wood, and 
* black wmod. The climate is found to be cold and bracing, 
and for a great part of the year very salubrious. 

t.hiIss & iivcrH There arc no natural lakes in the district, but 
there are many tanks, some of which are of considerable 
extent, and besides the Cauvery river, which runs along the 
western mid southern boundaries, the Palaur flows thiough 
the nortnern part of the coilectorate. 

The Zilbih is subdivided into 14 talooks; the names of 
which, and .sonic ustiful information appertaining to each, will 
be found in the appendix. 

Manufapture. Cloth is the Staple manufacture, and was formerly 
exported in large quantities to America and the West Indies. 
Ir(*u 01 e of a very rich and peculiarly fine *tualit} abounds, 
and both iron .and steel are manufactured to a considerable 
extent; a crystalizcd oxide occurs in great abundance, and is 
one of the richest ores of iron known ; its specific gravity 
averages 5 136. 


* laitfoUa Koxb iii-quoutlj, though mcorwtU, called rote 
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Situation, cif- towtt of Salcm, which is the chief station and 

capital of the collectorate, is situated in north latitude 11° 
39', and east lonpfitude 78° 12% at an elevation of 

1,070 feet above the level of the sea. It lies in the lowest 
and narrowest part of a valley, about seven miles in width, 
formed by the Shcevaroy hills lo the northward, and a small¬ 
er and undistinguished range, to the southward. This valley 
is prolonged about five miles from Salem in an easterly direc¬ 
tion, when, by the termination of the smaller hills, the coun¬ 
try again becomes open. Westw^ai-d the country is generally 
open, the only exceptions being occasional small insulated 
hills. 


Salem is about 100 miles in a direct line from the sea, 
and lies ncaily due west of Cuddalore, to which there is 
a good road of communication. Fiom Madras, in a south¬ 
westerly direction, it is distant about 220 miles. It has two 
Road', direct lines of communication with the Presidency, one 
by VtUorc, the other byway of Chingleput, and Tragar; 
a third might be named, that by way of Cuddalore, which 
however is nearly the same as that j ust mentioned by V ellorc ; 
these roAds are generally in good repair. 

In addition to these already nfentioned a road to Bangalore 
falls into that from Madras, via Vellore, at Adiuoncottah, 40 
miles from Salem. This road is in excellent repair throughout. 

A road also runs from Salcm in a south easterly direction, 
to Trichinopoly, and another south westwardly to the west¬ 
ern coast, and the Ncilghcrries, which is in very good re . 
pair, for 40 miles, through the Salem district. 

Rivers tanks &e This district does not possess the advantage of 
any navigable river, one however known under the name of 
the Tyromany, having its main source in the Sheovaroy 
hills, flows by, and forms the boundary of the town of Salem 
on the north and west sides; on the western side the entrance 
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to the town is over a substantial biidge of three arches. It is 
only in the vicinity of Salem that this stream approaches to the 
magnitude of a river, its increase of size at this point being occa¬ 
sioned by the erection of three dams, one near the entrance to 
the town ; a second at the distance of about nine furlongs, at 
the point where the river ceases to form the western boun¬ 
dary,—and where from the right angle it takes, it would seem 
its course had been in some degree diverted, for the defence 
of the old dismantled mud fort, two sides of which are wash¬ 
ed by the river;—and the third at a distance of 9 or 10 
fui longs lower down the stream. From its elevated source, 
and the circumstance, that the overflowings of one or more 
large tanks discharge themselves into the river, it becomes 
much increased, and occasionallv rises above its banks dur¬ 
ing the rains, particularly in the \icinit 5 of the dams; the 
town is well raised above the banks of tl»f’ river, the bed of 
which is either stony or sandy, and tlie aters i un off quickh 
lead ing no alluvial deposit. 

The face of the surrounding country is studded with tanks. 
It has been said, that during the rainy season, from the biow 
of the Sheevaroy hills, not lo^s than 200 tanks, or ponds of 
various sizes, can be seen; there are within a circumference 
of five miles eighteen of thq^e tanks, varying from a furlong 
or two, to a mile and half in diameter; btjsides these and the 
dams across the river, there are likewise three other dams by 
which the waters of some smaller streams are pent up 
for the purpose of irrigation; but they all become diy 
between the months of December, and March or April. 

In a regular season the tanks are filled by the rains of 
the S. W. monsoon, between June and the end of August, 
and if much rain falls in September, the low grounds parti¬ 
cularly between Salem and the Sheevaroy hills, become 
ui many places swampy; this superabundant water however 
usually disappears during tlie dry month of October; of 
late yeaiVi the N. E. monsoon, which begins about the end of 
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October, has not extended to tliis district sufficiently to re¬ 
produce these marshes. 

Besides the Tyromany river which is never entirely dry, 
there are ^,400 wells, and thirty laige bowries, in and around 
Salem. As might be expected from die inequality of the 
ground on which the town stands, water is found at very un¬ 
equal depths, var\ing from six to thirty feet from the surface. 
With tew exceptions, the water of these wells and reservoirs 
is moie or less brackish, nevertheless it is very generally 
drank by the natives; the river water being chiefly used for 
ablution and culinary purposes. The natives do not consider 
its being brackish injurious to themselves, though they think 
it prejudicial to strangcis. It so happens from the nature of 
the localities, that it is most convenient for strangers, whethci 
Europeans or natives, to use the river water. 


Shcp^aroy hills IMcntion has been made of the Sheevaroy hills 
as foiniing one boundary of the Salem valley, they approach 
to within five miles of the town, and extend in a northerly 
direction towards the flat land of the JBaramahl; their great¬ 
est altitude is generally computed at 4,190 feet above Salem, 
and 5,*260 above the level of the sea, but the general height 
of the table land does not excA’ed 4,600 feet;—a few small 
streams only are found on thc.se lulls, some of. which become 
dried up, between the cessation of the N. E. monsoon, and 
the return of that from the opposite quarter; these hills art' 
but scantily clothed witli vegetation. 

On their sides, for about the first third of the ascent, the com¬ 
mon shrubs and trees of the plain are met with, the middle 
third is almost wholly clothed with bamboo, whilst on the 
upper third and summit, a short thick, coarse herbage, long 
rank grass with ferns, and a thick stubborn shrub i)cculiar 
to the hills are found; large wide spreading trees, 
among which the bastard cedar preponderates, border the 
streams. 
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Two passes lead up the hills, one on the southern side 
towards Salem, and one on the northern; the former 
about five miles in length, was once a good road, but is now 
hardly passable on horseback; the northern pass has 
never been more than a foot track. 


ciunat®. With regard to climate, Salem has long been 

considered insalubrious, owing to the great 
daily vicissitudes of temperature during a considerable 
part of the year ; the thermometer having been found 
to range in December from 60® to 87®—in January 
from 58° to 8^®, in February from 60° to 91®, and 
in March from 66® to 95®; in the two succeeding 
months, the variation is less, being in April from 7ii 
to 95, and in May from 75° to 96° ; early in June the mon¬ 
soon from the western coast, commonly extends to Salem, 
in short but heavy and' frequent showers, attended with 
thunder and lightning, continuing till late in September; 
by the end of October rain begins to fall from the N. E. 
monsoon, and showers recur, with a very clouded sky, till 
the middle of December. Between June and December, 
the climate of Salem, though often sultry and oppressive, 
may be considered cool, the extremes of the thermome¬ 
ter being 68|° and 90°. 


Frevailing winds 


A north-easterly wind prevails pretty steadily 
at Salem from the beginning of November, to 
the end of January, or middle of February, which is for the two 
first months after it sets in, rather moist, cool and agreeable, but 
becomes more and more arid as the season advances, blow¬ 
ing from the mountains which bound Salem on the north; 
this wind becomes in January disagreeably cold and parch¬ 
ing in the morning, and unpleasantly dry and warm at 
noon. It produces even in persons in health a disagreeable 
dryneas of the skin, and exposure to it seems a frequent excit¬ 
ing cause of fever. 


After the middle or end of February, the wind which is at 
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times rariable, with frequent lulls, shifts round to the south 
and south-west, and blows from that quarter in hot puffs, 
and with much uncertainty, during April and May ; cooled 
by the rains of the S. W. monsoon, this wind blows pretty 
iresh in June and July, and more moderately in the two 
following months. In October the wind again becomes varia¬ 
ble, till the setting in of the N. E. monsoon. 


The soil of the country immediately surround¬ 
ing Salem varies much, a thin layer of calcarious 
and red loam generally prevailing, through which quartis 
rocks appear on the surface in many places; native carbonate 
of magnesia or magnesite is found in a stony barren plain, 
about five miles to the N. W. of Salem, in veins running 
generally in a vertical direction through horneblende rock, of 
which all die hills about Salem are formed; associated with 
this magnesian formation, chromate of iron is found, and 
also extensive thick veins of quartz. The chief value of this 
carbonate of magnesia, is from its forming a very excellent 
cement but it has also been used in the preparation of 
sulphate of magnesia, and of the pure magnesia. A small 
quantity was sent to Europe, some years ago as a commercial 
speculation, which however failed entirely. With these ex¬ 
ceptions no other peculiar mineial products arc found in the 
vicinity of Salem, though in the southern part of the district, 
iron ore exists in considerable quantity, yielding on fusion, 
about 60 per cent of metal. 


The immediate vicinity of Salem, is, as might 
be expected foom the number of tanks, highly cultivated ; of 
the arable laud the proportion of wet cultivation to dry, is es¬ 
timated to 3^ j cotton more than sufficient for the employ¬ 
ment of the weavers of Salem, is grown in the neighbourhood; 
Oopum cotton, a perennial plant is indigenous to the coun¬ 
try. The Bourbon cotton has also been introduced into 
the district, and is greatly on the increase, from the 
eongenialily of the calcarious soil of Salem to its growth. 
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The American sea island, vine leaf and nankeen cotton have 
also been introduced, and with every promise of success. In¬ 
digo, and the common tobacco of the country are cultivated ; 
the former being manufactured to some extent; and all the 
ordinary grains are produced. In average seasons even from 
dry cultivation, two and even three crops are reaped, and 
grain is therefore generally cheap. 

coffw. 'pjje cultivation of coffee has been introduced into 
this and other districts of southern India, within the last 
three or four years, and promises to become an article of 
export, being grown to a considerable extent on the Sheeva- 
roy and other ranges of hills. 

Population. 'Pile population of Salem and of the suburbs 
adjoining, is estimated at 19,021 souls, occupying 3,821 
houses, giving an average of nearly 5 inmates to each; the 
tovm covers an area of 265 square acres. Two wide princi¬ 
pal streets run from east to west, through the town, the other 
parts of which consist merely of narrow lanes. The direction 
of the two large streets is favorable to the perflation of air 
throughout the year, but tlie lanes arc close and confined. 
The population of Salem consists of adult males, 6,801, or 
about 30^ per cent, adult females, 6,571, or 34| per cent; 
male children, under 15 yea|s, 3,636, or 19 l-9th per cent; 
female children 2,983, or 16 2-3d per cent ; and considered 
with reference to occupation they may be classed into tradesmen, 
the great proportion of whom arc weavers of silk and cotton, 
and agricultural labourers;* the weavers are considered 
more healthy than those whose occupations expose them to 
the sun and wind. The census taken in 1835 shews an in¬ 
crease of 87^ per cent, of the population since 1801, which 
increase is mainly attributable to immigration. The cir¬ 
cumstances which lead to this conclusion, are the location here 
of the Company’s commercial and other establishments, which 
must have attracted many weavers, and other settlers; the 
number of houses have only increased 13| per cent, in 
the same period. 

« These caJculetlons are the result of a census taken with all possible pains, to attain 
aaouracy, by the collector in 11135. 
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SAlem is npt remarkable for the longevity of its inhabitants, 
but births are thought to bear a high ratio to the population. 
No documents or data however exist, on which can be founded 
even a rude guess, at the annual number or proportion of deaths, 
births and marriages. The town may be considered on the 
whole clean,‘favoring which two circumstances concur, viz. 
a great demand for manure of every description, and the ge¬ 
neral declivity towards the river. 


The dwellings of the poorest class are the common thatch¬ 
ed mud huts of the country, but little raised from the ground j 
the houses of the middle and better classes, are frequently of 
brick, a mode of building which has of late been on the in¬ 
crease, and even when the walls are of mud, the roofs are 
‘now generally tiled, and the floors somewhat raised from the 
ground. Cotton cloths being manufactured at this place, a 
very small proportion of the inhabitants are without clothing; 
they also sleep on cotton carpets, or on mats spread on the 
ground. 


The diet of the cliief mass of the population is the inferior 
descriptions of grain, such as raggee, cholum, &c., and it 
is estimated that from i, to J of the people eat meat daily; 
other classes as ryots, seldom ojptain animal food, except 
on holidays. It is not supposed that the protracted use of any 
particular grain is injurious, but on the contrary changes of 
diet are deprecated by the natives, as prejudicial to health. 


Intermittent fever is endemic, and is present 
teat Fever. more or less throughout the year; it is usually 
most prevalent in the first quarter, a period during which, 
as already noted, easterly winds prevail, the mornings being 
cold and raw, and the days dry and scorching, attended with 
great vicissitudes of temperature. It is to be observed also, 
that this season corresponds with the time when the nume¬ 
rous tanks, and extensive rice grounds in the vicinity, have 
become, or are nearly dried up ; a condition of the soil 

B 
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generally admitted as most favorable to the developement of 
of malaria ; this remark, and the circumstance of the town 
being situated '' in a valley,” will explain not only the pre¬ 
valence, but the endemic nature of febrile diseases. Few if 
any natives, strangers to the place, escape an attack of fever 
during the first twelve months ; and very frequently they 
are attacked ■^ithin a few weeks after their arrival. The 
ague assumes in natives every variety of type, though more 
rarely the quartan ; the great majority of cases are of the 
quotidian form. 


Europeans are much less subject to intermittent fever 
than natives, and when not predisposed to the disease by ir¬ 
regularity of the biliary functions, or other causes, have been 
known to escape fever for several years; but when once the 
disease is contracted, it very rarely perhaps never fails to 
recur from time to time, at least during the more feverish 
season; and occasional paroxysms in some instances occur 
long after removal from the country. As to the type the in¬ 
termittent assumes in Europeans, experience shows that the 
quotidian and tertian forms are about equally prevalent. 


Attacks of the Salem intermittent, whether in Europeans 
or natives, are at first gene?;''ally of a mild character, a slight 
determination to the head, in the first attack, is usually (he 
only local affection, and it has been observed that the 
disease yields very readily to quinine;—the natives when the 
subjects of intermittent fever, and left to their own resources, 
are commonly content to abide the spontaneous cessation of 
the paroxysms ; all classes however are glad to obtain bark, 
and more especially quinine when suffering from this disease. 
Bnlargements of the spleen and liver, consequent upon which 
dropsy general or local supervenes, are not. unftequently 
the sequel of this fever. 

Dysentery and diarrhoea are not unusual among 
the natives, particularly during the rains; and 
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disease of the lungs is also frequently met with, during the 
same season. 


Cholera. Cholera for several years prior to 1834, occur¬ 

red in an epidemic form generally twice in the year, at the 
commencement of the rains in May or June, and at their final 
cessation after the N. E. monsoon, but as in intermit¬ 
tent fever, isolated cases are met with throughout the 
year. It used to be observed that every heavy fall of rain, 
particularly if unseasonable, was followed by the appearance 
of this disease. Since 1833, cholera as an epidemic has oc¬ 
casionally occurred, but not so severely or extensively as in 
former years. 

Fort. On the western bank of the river, and rather to the 
south of the town, stands the old mud fort of Salem, the 
ramparU of which have been partially thrown down, and 
the ditch filled up. The 1i ouses of the few Europeans re¬ 
sident here are at some distance west of the fort, which is 
chiefly inhabited by peons. 


Jails. Jail No. 1, or the old jail, is situated on the right 
bank of the river, detached from, all other buildings except 
the hospitals. The site is sl%htly elevated and sloping; 
soil thin, red and dry, resting on a rocky base; it is a bomb 
proof building with an arched roof, having wallo of great 
strength and thickness, composed of burnt brick and chunam, 
with a partition wall dividing it into two parts lengthwise. 
It has, besides three small cells, seven apartments of equal 
size, ventilated by 19 grated windows of moderate dimensi¬ 
ons, and is calculated to contain 146 prisoners, allowing 2 
feet, by 6 or 7 for each person; but were the number of the 
prisoners complete, so Hmited a space would evidently be in¬ 
compatible with health. The particular dimensions of the 
wards is exhibited in the annexed sketch. Within the walls 
'are two wells of good water. This jail was first occupied in 
1805, fmd hw imdergone no material alteration, or repairs 
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since that period, and has always been allotted for prisonexi 
sentenced to death, or to more than two years confinement. 

Jail No. or the new jsdl, is situated on the left bank of 
the river in close approximation with the town; its site is low» 
damp, and confined; the soil is black earth resting on an ar** 
gillaceo-calcarious base. It is built in the form of an ob¬ 
long square with a tiled pent roof ; the walls are thin, com¬ 
posed of sun burnt brick and mud, pointed with chunam. 
It contains 18 apartments, and 2 store rooms of diflerent di¬ 
mensions, which are ventilated by 53 good sized grated win¬ 
dows, and the building is calculated for the accommoda¬ 
tion of 818 prisoners, allowing, as in the old jail, a space of 2 
feet, by 6 or 7, for each prisoner, which is of course liable to 
objection as above stated. The annexed sketch shews the 
distribution of the cells, and other particulars. It formerly 
consisted of a number of small godowus converted to 
the present use in December and was first occupied 

in January 1822; the windows were enlarged and increased 
in number, and the floors raised a few inches by bricks being 
laid down edgewise in 1823, but it still continues damp. It 
is allotted for prisoners under trial, and for such as are sen¬ 
tenced to 2 years confinement, and under. There is a well 
of brackish water in the centre of the yard. 

. . . V . 

Adjoining the old jail is the hospital, a room 35 feet by 14, 
having the requisite out houses, but it is much too small for 
such a sickly jail. The military hospital also adjoining, is but 
a mere shed ; from the little sickness in the detachment doing 
duty here, it however answers the purpose sufficiently well. 

The civil jail within the fort, has generally very few tenants ; 
il if a quadrangular building after the common fashion of the 
better descripliem of native houses. 

The following tables shew the nature and amount of dis¬ 
ease and mortality which have occurred amongst the inmates 
of the jails, during a period of ten years, ftom 1829 to 1888 
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mcltisiTe; they exhibit the diseases classified, and point out 
the per centage of sick to strength, and of deaths to the num¬ 
ber of sick treated. 

JAIL OF SA LEM. 

No. 1. —Talk exhibiting the Number of Admissions and Deaths, of the 
Cmmcted Prisoners, from each Class of disease, for ten years. 


iFrom 1829 to 1838 


g m 

Adnussions & deaths S 3 
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average annual numerical strength has 
ofdueMe. admissions into hospital 377, 

or 157 per cent, on the strength. In 1833 and 1834, years 
of famine, this average was considerably increased; the 
strength in 1833 amounted to 498, and in 1834 the 
number of prisoners was 41S; in these two years also, 
1372^ admissions took place, more than a 3d part of all 
the sick during the ten years, with 228 deaths, nearly one half 
of aU the mortality; the total admissions being 3773, and the 
total deaths 483. 

The principal diseases both as to number, and the mortal¬ 
ity caused by them, have been fetters of various types, 
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(but chiefly quoUdtm mtmmtteni)^ ehokraj diarrhact, dysm- 
tery and anasarca, A concise table, shewing the admissions 
and deaths from these diseases, each year, is appended. 


Table Na, 3. 



1829 

m. 

1831 






1887 


Total I 
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65 

6 

58 
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59 

Cholera. 

119 


39 

38 
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8 

89 
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81 

48 

0 
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m 
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G 
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43 

81 

11 

5 

385 
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Diurhoea. 

15 
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81 

3 

37 

1 

47 

13 

85 

15 
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5 

89 

3 

86 
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Dysentery. 
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4 

1 

4 
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71 

31 

53 

35 

15 
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41 
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il 

8 

i 

6 

2 

15 

2 


4 

176 

70 


Total. 11520 1430 


Thus it will be seen from the five disetwes alone, that 430 
deaths have occurred, or nearly 8-9ths of the whole mortality. 

It is not easy to explain satisfactorily, the much more ex¬ 
tensive prevalence of these diseases, and the usually greater 
amount of* mortality, amongst the inmates of this jail, above 
that which will bo seen to occur in the other prisons in the 
division. It is well known however, that the inhabitants of 
the Salem district suffer periodically from febrile disease, which 
has been supposed by the Superintending surgeon to cause 
visceral derangements and dropsies, and thus to render them 
more susceptible of being attaiJkcd by epidemic visitations. 
It has also been observed that natives unaccustomed to change 
of climate are particularly liable to sickness when removed 
from their villages, and taking into consideration the great ex¬ 
tent of the Salem district and of the Baramahl, and the varieties 
of climate they embrace, compared with the other coUectorates 
in the division, it is highly probable that change of 
climate, abode, food, &c., exert a great influence on 
the health of the prisoners; and in striking contrast 
with the mortality in the Salem jail, is that of the detachment 
of native soldiers stationed here, usually about ^60 in number, 
amongst whom the average annual mortality has not been 
above si per cent on the strength, while that in the jail, during 
the same period, &om 18^ to 1838, averaged SO‘183 per cent 
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The site of the jails may also exert a>me injurious influ- 
euce on the inmates, particularly that of No. 2; which 
is low, and the floors damp, notwithstanding their having 
been raised a second time in 1850; this may occasion bowel 
complaints, and induce a state of system favorable to dropsi¬ 
cal effusion ; but doubtless the principal cause of the great 
sickness and mortality, is the peculiar nature of the climate, 
and 'liability to epidemic visitations, above noticed. 

During the three years from 1826 to 1828, both inclusive, 
the total annual mortality was 17J per cent, the proportion 
from particular diseases being as follows, viz., from cholera 
7f, from bowel complaints 2 from dropsy 4, from fever 
1 from other diseases, (of which those of the pulmonary 
viscera were about one half,) 2 per cent. The average of 
deaths to cases treated, during the same period, was as follows, 
cholera 46^ per cent, bowel complaints 211, dropsy 66 | 
and fever 7 

• 

Ferer. With regard to fever, in addition to the previous 
remarks, it is only necessary further to add, tliat in the 
intermittent form of the disease, the first attack was seldom 
or never fatal, and that most of those deaths recorded in 
the table, were the result of frequent and protracted relapses, 
complicated with visceral dis^e. 

choter*. mortality from cholera has been nearly 50 

per cent, on the cases treated from 1829 to 18S8 ; in every 
visitation of this disease amongst the prisoners, it has shown 
itself in the low asphyxia! form, and it has been observed to 
be usually more fatal amongst them, than amongst the in¬ 
habitants generally. 

Dysentery and diarrhoea of a peculiarly severe 
and intractable form, are always present in this jail, and have 
produced a ^eat proportion of the mortality; in some years, 
as 1885, $4 and 57, both diseases from their frequen^ may 
be said to have been epidemic. The character of the dys- 
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entery especially in such seasons, Daay be called "pas¬ 
sive” ; no pain of abdomen being present, and it being unat¬ 
tended with febrile symptoms; the watery, grumoos bloody 
stools were passed with little griping and no tenesmus, 
and changed to a pale watery and equally offensive fluid, affer 
three or four days, in many cases resisting all attempts 
to check it; in tlus state as well also as in cases of diarrhoea, 
the sulphate of copper combined with opium, was the only, 
remedy which produced any good effect. 

The post mortem appearances in these diseases are not 
recorded. 

connection with dropsical disease it may be 
mentioned, that previous to 1829, Beriberi prevail¬ 
ed in some seasons in the jail, the numbers affected were 
small, but the mortality was very great in proportion. The 
dropsical rather than the paralytic s 3 rmptoms predomina¬ 
ted. Since that time only one case, and that scarcely marked 
by paralysis, has happened amongst the prisoners, although 
the disease attacked the sepoys stationed here, in 1832 and 
also in 1833, as will be seen by the following extracts from 
the medical officer’s report. 

" The first quarter of the year |1832 was marked by the 
sudden out-break of a severe form of Beriberi with paralysis 
amongst the sepoys. It was very fatal, of seven men so 
attacked, six died, two of these within a few hours after 
admission.” 

" During the same quarter of the ensuing year, a similar 
disease prevailed; but on this occasion the cedema of beriberi 
was present as well as the paralysis; eight cases occurred, one 
recovered, three died in hospital, and the other four were 
transferred immediately after admission to Dindigul, to the 
Head Quarters of the regiment, and all recovered.” 

# 

" Nothing satisfrctory could be elicited as to the dause' of 
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" tluB outbreak of beriberi. The dry disagreeable north east 
wind peculiar to the season of the year was remarked to be 
unusually high, particularly at night, but in no case could any 
direct connection be traced between the attack and exposure 
to this wind; that it had sonie influence in producing this 
disease however seems probable, from the fact, that among 
the large body of prisoners who were safely excluded ifrom 
the night wind, but one case of the disease appeared.” 

During the last four years of the period embraced by these 
remarks, it be observed (see table No. 3,) that dropsy was 
not only less frequent, but also less fatal than formerly; and, 
as will be seen from the following extract from a report dated 
1837, the character of the disease appears to have changed 
considerably. 

" Formerly the dropsy so common in the Salem jail, was 
purely a cachectic disease, and treated accordingly; on the 
contrary it now exhibits rather an inflammatory character, 
and in the treatment venesection is sometimes requisite, and 
jalap and supertartrate of potash are extensively used, par«* 
cularly the latter, and with much advantage.” 

Dyspepsia ? jjj latter half of the year 1838, a few cases 
of an anomalous complaint were admitted into the hospital, 
characterised by the fol^wing symptoms; great debility 
burning sensation in the hands, feet, and in the eye balls, 
tongue slightly coated, pulse not much affected, bowels not 
deranged, nor appetite impaired; after a few days a speck of 
ulceration appeared on the cornea of one or both eyes, with 
surrounding opacity, diarrhoea supervened and continued for 
some days, when oedema appeared, and was followed by a 
, fetal termination. The treatment, which proved sucpessful, 
in slighter cases when the burning sensadoft was confined 
to the hands and feet, was first an emedc on admission, with 
small and repeated doses of the neutral salts and a combina- 
don of Dover’s powder with nitre, but was of no avail in 
severe cases. The death under the head morhi oevhrumg 
recorded in the table, was a case of this complaint, including 
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which four d^ths were occasioned by it. In these cases change 
of food was considered the probable cause of the disease. 

oiceM, Amongst the class of other diseases, tUcers pro¬ 

duced by the friction of the irons on the legs and ankles, 
form, in this as in all other jails, the greater proportion. 
They have been trealed by the application of the solid lunar 
caustic, with very satisfactory results; cicatrization being^ 
found to be speedy, and the surface less liable to fresh abra¬ 
sion on resuming the irons, than when healed by other appli¬ 
cations. 

In conclusion, it may be proper to add a few lines on the 
Salem hills, considered as a sanatarium. 

The Salem or Sheevaroy hills, previous to 1824, 
were much frequented by invalids, and others to escape the 
heat of the plains; but in June of that year, a severe and 
fatal disease broke out on them, assuming in many cases 
the yellow or remittent form of fever, which caused them to be 
deserted. As a general rule it may be observed, these hills 
are free from fever, during the dry months, and it is not till 
after a fall of rain, that disease prevails to any extent; but 
from the superior advantages the NeOgherry hiUs offer to 
invalids, the value of the Sheeva|oy bills as a sanatarium, 
is not of much importance. The elevation of these hills 
is not above fever range, although it has been pret¬ 
ty correctly ascertained, that they are healthy diu-ing the 
dry months; they however afford an eligible temporary 
change of climate, for people residing in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood. The same remarks apply to the Shendamungalum, 
and other ranges of mountainous land, in this coUectorate. 
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The District or collectorate of Coimbatore, 
situated betwen the parallels of latitude 10® 
45,and 11® 48" north, and longitude 76® 60," and 78® 
10" east, is divided into fourteen talooks, viz. Coimbatore, 
Danaikencottah, Suttimung^um, Colligal, Andioor, Errode, 
Farindaroy, Cheyoor, PuUadum, PuUachay, Chuckragherry, 
Dharapoorum, Kongyam and Caroor ; it is bounded on the 
north, by the territory of Mysore, .and the river Cauvery, 
on the south by the province of Dindigul, and the hills of 
Travancore, on the east, by the coUectorates of Salem and 
Trichinopoly, and on the west, by the eastern ghauts, the 
Neilgherry mountains and the Vellingherry and Paulghaut 
ranges of hills. Its extent from north to south is about one 
hundred and ten miles, and from east to west about seventy. 
Its superficial extent may be estimated at about 8,280 
geographical square miles, and the average height of the plain 
above the level of the sea, is about 900 feet. The distance 
of its western boundary from the Malabar coast, is about 
sevenf^ miles, and of its ej^tern, from the coast of Coroman¬ 
del, almut one hundred and thirty. 

Although some parts of the district, and particularly those 
lying to ^the southward and westward, which are known by 
the name of the Animally woods, and celebrated as being the 
haunts of wild elephants, are covered with forest and thi<dt 
jiaugle, yet, generally speaking it may be described as a 
open country, ascending gradually from the south dnd 
eaet, to the base of the Ne%herry and FaulgWt ranges of 
hills, which rise abruptly from the plain, with an ekvatiou, 
particulariy the former, of several.thousand feet 

This province, Buchanan states, w9b in remote times 
known by, the name of Kanjiam, and had been under the 
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dominipn of the Mysore Eajahs i^r about 1^ years before 
it was acquired by the Bast India Comp^y^ in 1799. 

vew. principal rivers watering this district, are 

the Cauvery, the Bowany, the Noyel and the Amberavatty. 
The Cauvery has its source near Mercara- in Coorg, and 
after passing the eastern ghauts, runs along the whole east* 
ern frontier of the district, and affords for nearly the who^jB 
year, an abundant supply of water for the purposes of cul¬ 
tivation, in the neighbourhood of its banks. The alluvium 
which this river deposits is of a peculiar character, and has 
been described in the account of British India, by Professor 
^Jameson and IJr. AinsUe, as follows. “ This river (the Cauvery) 
** flowing in a long course through the Mysore country, over 
an extensive and generally barren surface of granitic rocks, 
" with scarcely any woods or jungle on its banks, seems to 
" bring down little or no vegetable matter, but a rich clay, 
produced from the felspar, which predominates in the 
granites of the south, intermixed with decomposed calcarious 
** conglomerate, rendering the plains of Tanjore the most 
" fertile of the south of India.” 


The Bowany rises among the Koondah mountains, runs 
along the eastern base of the N^gherries, and is joined near 
Poongaur, a village in the Danaikencottah talook, by the 
Moyar; and these two streams retaining the name of Bow¬ 
any, continue their course for about thirty miles through the 
talooks of Danaikencottah, and Suttimungalum, and at last 
join the Cauvery at the town of Bowany, in the talook of 
Andioor. 

The Noyel rises m the Vellingherry hills to the westward 
of the town of Coimbatore, passes nearly through the centre 
of the district, and joins the Cauvery near the Tillage of 
Nercooppum, in the talook of ICongyam. The Amberavatty 
. has ita source in the Animally or Delly mountains, and after 
passing through the southern part of the district, it also, at 
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the village of Trimacoodul, in the talook of Caroo*, dis¬ 
charges its waters into the Cauvery. 

Besides these, there are numerous other jungle streanu;, 
and hiU water courses, having their sources generally amongst 
the western mountains, running in an eastern direction, and 
all joining either the Cauvery or its tributaries. 


Lakes tmnksaqd lakes or tanks are 604 in number, some 

of them of considerable size, situated chiefly 
in the ne%hbourhood of the villages. Wells are also vejy 
numerous, the number registered, from which revenue is ^ 
derived, being 38,429, their average depth i^ 25 feet, the 
water from them is generally speaking, exceedingly brackish, 
but is much used for the purpose of irrigation j and on lands 
thus irrigated the best tabacco produced in this district is 
raised, the saline properties of the water being considered 
favourable for the cultivation of the plant. 

Monases. There are several extensive morasses in the 
district, situated near the base of the high bills to the south¬ 
ward and westward, and many of the villages in their neigh¬ 
bourhood, pwticularly those in the Chuckragherry talobk, 
proverbially unhealthy. | 

W 

Catiaii or water Canals OT Water courses, are numerous, 

coareea. proceeding from the different rivers as fol¬ 

lows, fron^ the river Cauvery 5, two in the talook of 
CoUigffl, and three in that of Caroor. From the rivOr 
Noyel 26, seven in the talook of Coimbatore, eleven in 
PuHiidum, fr>ur in Cheyoor, two in Kongyam, and one in 
Fmndoray. From the river Bowany 4, two in ^he talook of 
^ti^ungcdum, one in Errode, and one in Danaikencottah. 
Fr^ the rivfiar Amberavatty 22) seven in the talook of Chuck- 
ragherty) i^te in Dharapooram, one in Kongyam and nine 
in Caroor. channels are used solely for the purpos^ 

(^irri^tion, their great importance to cultivation) will 
be the &et, that ihe anmnd amount of the 
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rerenues af villages, which were formerly watered by the pe¬ 
riodical rains, and are now irrigated by canals, has increased 
from Rupees 9,641, to 51,169. , 

HUu****” principalmountains are apart of the NeUgher- 

ry range near Kotagherry, rising to the height of 5,600 feet 
from the plain, running from west to east, and forming the 
southern side of the triangular plateau of the Neilgherrie^ 
Next to these is the Animally range, in the southern part of 
the district j CaptamWard found some of their peaks as high as 
that ofDodapetta,on the Neilgherries, which rises to 8,790 feet; 
several smaller ranges known generally as the VelKngherry 
and Paulghaut hUlsi which form the western boundary of 
the district, connect these two ranges together, with the ex- 

* ception of the opening through them, called the Paulghaut 
pass, and their average height may be estimated at from 1500, 
to 2000 feet. In the northern part of the province is a range 
of primitive trap hills, called the Cauvery chain, forming the 
southern part of the eastern ghauts, extending eastward from 
the Neilgherries, their height being in many places 4000 feet. 
These mountains exhibit throughout, the bold and rugged 
outline of the primitive formation, and, so far as they have 
been examined have been found to consist of small grained 
sienitic granite, and primitive green stone, or horn-blende rock. 
The general direction of the higlier ranges, viz. the squuthem 
side of the triangle of the Neilgherries, and the Animally or 
Delly range, is nearly from west to east, whilst that of the 
smaller ranges is from north to south, or the same as that of 
the ghauts. They all however give ofr* spurs and branches, 

• which run in every direction, occasionally forming confused 
clustered masses, which have in many parts from the plains^ 
an exceedingly picturesque appearance; the sides of the hills 
are covered with jungle, which also forms a belt round their 
bases, in many places from 5 to 10 miles broad. They are 
intersected by many valleys, and are cmnpletely sepajnted at 
Paulghaut by a pass 20 miles ip, breadth. The very consi¬ 
derable induence which this opening exerts, over the winds 
and dimate of the district, wiU be hereafter described 
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undtt the h^ad of Cliiiiate .• The differmse of tempei®- 
ture between the plain and the higher Burrounding eleratioaie, 
taking the annual mean of each, may be stated to be abont 
twenty-two degrees. 

cumate, Xhe cUmate of Coimbatore having been so fully 

described by Dr. AiasUe, Mr. Smith, and Dr. Christie in 
their medical report on the Epidemic fecer which prevailed 
in this, and the adjoining districts, in the years 1809, 1810 
and 1811>^ extracts from their report are here given. “ Coim- 
" batorc ttjfi might naturally be expected from its elevation is 
** coldef «iid drier than some of the neighbouring countries : 

« we have already remarked that the ’general plain of it is 
" about 900 feet above the level of the sea; so that if the 
« theory of Dr. Black be just, that for every two hundred 
** feet of elevation we may reckon one degree of reduced 
** temperature, the district in question ought to have a great 
« advantage in this respect, over all those that lie lower and 
" nearer the ocean.*’ 

« The N. E. monsoon commonly commences soon after the 
« calms are over, which takes place about the period when 
** the sun crosses the equator, and enters on his southern 
« declination (in other words, about the middle of October,) 
" and first pours its torren^ over the Coromandel coast, in 
« the l^cinity of Madras, about the beginning of November,” 

"In Coimbatore the rains at this season, swell the rivers 
« Noyd, Bowaay and Amberavatty, as also the Cauvery; and 
" at tliis pferiod, too, the tanks and low grounds of the dis- 
" trict receive ^ir great annual supply of water.” * 

' " The end of December when the N. E. monsoon rains are 
" oyer, the sun has gained his most southerh dedination, 

" i^ay be coni^dered as ^e coldest season of the, year, in all 
" tho^ countries situated north of the equator. In Coimha- 
" tore, at this period, the range of the thermometer, in ihe 
" shade, ^ ^ ^ ^ 

% Sii rtfWt Ott fwagliwtel«ent 
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** lighlfcil; aoid tlie N. wind protns enlivenixtg and 
" to weakly t:onatitata,oia8. Towards the end of January, and 
" in Pebrwaiy, the dews fall hea^ily^ and the fogs in the 

morning, especially in situations near the mountains con- 
“ tinue sometimes till 9 o’clock in the forenoon, occasioning 
** simple intermittent fevers, and catarrhs amongst the na- 
** tive inhabitants.” 

** The N. E. wind prevails with little variation till the end 
“ of March; though it generally becomes weaker the further 
** the season advances. After this period scs the sun ap- 
** proaches the vernal equinox, the winds are somewhat vari- 
” able; and occasional calms ensue till he has gained about 
“ tbe seventh degpree of northern declination, when what is 
** called the S. W. monsoon may be said to commence.” 


” From the time the sun passes the seventh degree, in his 
** northern decimation, the southerly and S. E. winds begin 
** to prevail on the Coromandel coast, and continue till about 
** tbe middle of May : in Coimbatore, and in other inlan d 
“ tracts they are weaker and less unpleasant than at places 
closer to the sea, where, particularly near the period of 
" their cessation, they are often warm, and to some constitu- 
" tions extremely enervating. In the month of March, at 
“ Coimbatore, rain w very uncomnij^n ; the wind, though in 
the morning it still blows gently from the N. comes 
usually round to the S. E. in the evening ; and towards the 
” end of the month the N. E. wind, for the most part dies 
" away altogether, send with it, in regular seasons, those 
“ d&m in a great measure disappear, which had fallen hea- 
" vily during the two preceding months.” 


" The sky in Coimbatore in the month of April, is fre- 
” quently overcast, but rain is not very common; at least 
** not to a greater extent than a few showers l^m the and 
" S. W. The weather gets daily hotter, the average,|ungd 
“ of the thermo^ter for the month being 76®, to 9B®, The 
wind continues to blow from <he same dir^^iM in tbe 
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« end ef Marisli but dppressive Isdis asre often eacpmencod. 

Tn May, tbe thermometer rises sometimes as high as-90*, 
** and S^* io fbe shade, and seldom falls lower than 79®,the 
“ sky is often over cast, and there are frequent disagreeable 
whirlwinds, which are quickly followed by pelting show- 
** ers, accompanied by thunder and lightning. 

** The southerly, or what is called the Alor^ shore loind, 

“ genemlly terminates about the middle of May j when owing 
** to tlds part of the peninsula having been so ^werfuUy 
“ heati^ hy the vertical rays of the sun (the sun is vertical 
over eoimbatore about the 18th April,) a change takes 
« place in the direction of the wind; which becomes general 
« nearly all over India, and which brings on, beforO the 
« rains begin to fall in June, by far the hottest season of the 

“ year.’* 

« We have observed that the sun crosses the equator about 
« the 21st of March, at which period he commences hi» 
** northern declination, and that soon after, the wind begins 
to blow from the south; so that by the end of May he has 
« been vertical over all those districts lying betwixt the 
« southern ^extremity of the peninsula and Coimbatore, and 
« which have of course been much heated: the consequence 
« of this is, that the air Irhich takes its direction from the 
now comparatively cooler regions on the eastern, and 
southern coasts of Africa, rushes towards the tracts where 
the gr^test rarefaction has taken place, and which, as we 
have seen must, at this time, be the arid plains of the Car- 
'*natic,** this wind passing over a great- extent of 

, « heated country, wiE naturdly partake of its temperature; 
and'in thi« is produced the hot west wind, which con- 

tii^ues te blow pretty regularly towards the end of A^st, 
fr*^tiejtt calms tmd light breezes from liferent quar* 
M 'ters WngUei^&f'undent consequencses the smi’s ^aia 
, ,^'ij,pj^oaci^#te.«<lttator.*’ 

' ^ iSteon ^ #l^g m of the hot Vesteriy wind on the 
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coMt of Coioi&aj)ddi> the rainy influi^ee of the W- mon- 
** soon is first experienced on the other side of the peninsula, 
** pouring its flood over Malaber and the Mysore country, 
** and amongst the immense Balaghaut and western monn- 
“ tains, but it is but partially felt in the provinces lying ea&t 
“ of these high lands. In situations near the hills, indeed, 
** there toe at this time frequent heavy showers.** 


** After the torrents which distinguish this monsoon, have 
** begun to fall in Malabar, the heat of the west wind on the 
** Coromandel coast is usually a little moderated, but in the 
** Carnatic by no means to that degree that we might expect, 
** there its temperature may be nearly calculated by the dis- 
y 4xnce from the great western ghauts; as, the farther east 
'' we go, the greater becomes the heat of the air, the natural 
" consequence of the wind having blown over a greater tract 
" of arid land.** 


** After what we have said it can easily be supposed that 
the west wind in Coimbatore, in May, June, July and 
** August, is by no means so distressingly hot as in situations 
** lying farther east, but it is at least in some parts, fully as 
“ unpleasant from another cause—its immoderate strength. 
** In speaking of the general appeAance of this district, we 
** mentioned the Paulgautcherry pass into the Travancore 
“ country, which is in a direct line with Dharapooram and 
** Trichinopoly : this opening is of considerable width, and 
being shaped like a funnel, with its narrowest end towards 
'' the east allows a free and full passage to the west wind, 
** the time that it begins to prevail; for t^e first fort* 
night this is comparatively weak and little warm, but from 
y the cemiutomement of June, dll near the end of August, 
** yrhtok-the rains are falling on the Malabar coast, it becomes 
cooler, pardculaiiy near the hills, and sweeps over the 
" tracts we have above mentioned, with great violencej^ so 
** mn^ so indeed at Dharapooram, as to prove extremely du- 
pleasant to Xkir^^teans, whn'^ toe, during the 
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«lasts in a great maasiire prerented f&m taMng atercise 
«in the o^en air. 

« In the other parte of this distriet, out of the starong cnr- 
« rent wind, the diinate at this time is much more plea- 
“saat j such as at Coimbatore and Bavanie j the first of 
« which stands clear of the pass, the other a great way to the 
** westward, and northward of it.” 


“ Were the great western mountains as near to the ocean, 
« in thi province, as they are in Tinnev^y we have no 
« doubt W that the rainy influence of the S. W. monsoon 
would jMTOve considerable at the opening of the P^lgaut- 
“ cherry pass into the Coimbatore country, but as it is, there 
are only here experienced frequent scudding showers, 
« which however, have the effect of making the climate per- 
fecdy cool and agreeable” 

"The west wind so refreshing neai-the opening of the 
** pass by the time that it reaches the eastern boundary of the 
« Coimbatore country, is somewhat warm; and at Trichino- 
poly where it blows with great force, it would be almost as 
" hot as at Madras, were it not for the extensive flooded 

«paddy fields lying towards the west of that city, ^d the 

« s^en river Canvery jver both of which it passes” 


« A good deal of rain usually falls in the eastern part of 
‘‘Coimbatore in die month of June; hut in the more 
“ wwBtem tracts near the hills, the quantity at the same 
" period is wnrh more considerable; there are scaredy any 
dewi^ the sky is <ffbn overcast, and the temperature of the 
« air towards the.end of die month is somewhat lowmf than 
.«in'tb»:PJ«cedhig one; the nights are pkteany'aadj^ 
** Canvery, fiw the most part, fills about the Ifth or., 1^, 
^^m 8. W. mobsoon torrents in the npper oountries. 

«^In My '“asaicly the same kind of weathmr aa m 

** Juii® • o&Y diafe in the first mentioned mobth, Iheire is a 
«4&m^/^'dtenindielast The range of-di* thermo^ 
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“ About tbo uudipe of August, iu this psfoviijice, tbip west 
wiud becomes much more moderate and there are ire- 
<< quent heavy showers and occasional thunder storms: soon 
** after this> most oppressive lulls are ej^periencedj and the 
** evenings and nights become bot and dose. Towards the 
** end of the month the river almost invariably dlls, and 
gentle airs, now and then> blow from the soutliward.” 

In September the wind is variable, but the westerly still 
« predominates. That sultry and close weather which con- 
standy in‘inland situations in India, takes place as the sun 
draws near to the equator, is now felt; the evenings are 
most unpleasant, and the insects very troublesome. There 
*• are occasional showers from different quarters.” 

** The weather in October in Coimbatore is, for the most 
** part;!' similar to that of the month preceding ; and though 
" rain occasionally falls, the air is often close and sultry: 

the winds are light and variable, and the insects continue 
" troublesome.” 

“ It has already been observed that about the middle of 
this month, the N. E. monsoon commences, and that at the 
same time its rainy influence is first felt in the northern 
tracts of the Coromandel * coast; but the rains do not 
" usually reach Coimbatore sooner than towards the 6th or 
8th of November, and are generally over by the end of 
December, about which time deligluful cool weather 
begins, with heavy dews.” 

^ The principal soils in the district are, 1st a 
zkh red soil mixed with sand and a species of hard con- 
glnmierate, consisting apparently of small portions of the 
detritus of the subjacent rock, ^glutinated by a clayey paste; 
fd a red spil mixed with gravd, the gravel.^ consisting 
abaaost entirely of small pieoes of quarts and small ^[rained 
grauite* heyiug miaed with it a considetable ^opor- 
thm of sand; 3d a sjodl otunposed ahnost^tir^y of sand 
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and graTel ; and 4tli the blaek carbonaceoua eky, ^^ene- 
ral)^ known by the name of cotton ground or regur which 
ocisurs m very large depoaits, forming considerable plains in 
many parts of the district^ like the alluvial clay described by 
Dr, A, T* Christie, in many places (it is said to be) per¬ 
fectly unmi^ed with any foreign ingredient, in other instances 
it contains nodules of calcareous tuia,^’ and he adds,the 
** black colotlx of this clay, the carbonate of lime, agates, 
and zeolites found in it, and its conversion into a black glass 
by heat, all kdicate that it has originated from the disintegra¬ 
tion of trap |<^ks/* The red soils, generally speaking, do 
not long re^k their moisture, and vary much in depth, 
in some places the under lying rock, which is almost invaria^* 
bly granite, is very near the surface, whilst in other situa¬ 
tions of great extent, the depth of the soil is from 20 to 
25 feet. The black alluvial clay, however, ryat only long 
retains moisture, but possesses great power of absorlJlng it 
from the atmosphere, and it is on this property, it is suppos¬ 
ed, that much of its fertility depends. Its depth varies from 

about 6, to 20 feet. 

^ ■* 


The vegetable products consist chiedy of dry 
grains. The proportion which the Pur^'eh or dry cultivation," 
hears to Nunjeh or wet cultivation, has been stated to be 

as 07, to 3. The principal dry grains are as follows, Panij 
cum Spicatum; Holcus Spicatus, or cumboo; Holcus ^ac- 
charatus, Of <^oluin; Cynosurus Coracanus, or natchenny^ 
Pa^palum' firi^entaceum, or warragoo; Panicum Miliaceum,' 
or sajhay; Panich^ Italicum, fenny, or Italian panicle; 
Pfmit^njl Seklvorticilktom^ or Codraywalier samay; Phaseol* 
i}s or ulandoo ; Pbaseolus Eadiatus, var, or pa|mjr> 

pvre^lPoliciiijj Citiang, or caramumay; Glycine tonnegpa 4 | 

pam; Cicer arietinum, cadaiay# «r 
Bmigai Sativa or rice; Triticmn Hybertwaw^ 

or whesdX ^iiftich^ pr,barley; Cy«tk?w* 

'^' Gwypi^m hierba* 

, TpbiMfumt, or. .tlip 
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Umit tiuciety df the Cassie Senne (Sexma Itahca fc^ 
ebtiisis) whieh girowe wild in the jungles; the true senna of 
Arabia or what is called the Alexandrine^ senna (foliis acutis) 
is not known in the provincse; Curcuma longa, or tur¬ 
meric of two kinds, one, the ordinary turmeric of the 
bazars and the other, a peculiar sort found in the jungles 
near the Annimally hills; this latter kind is much preferred 
hy the natives in their ablutions, and grows wild in swampy 
nullahs, but from its strong bitter flavour it is not used as an 
ingredient in their curries. Opium is prepared on the Neil- 
gherries, in considerable quantity, and is exported, principal¬ 
ly to the western coast, to the extent of about 2,000 pounds 
annually, and it is believed that this amount could be easi¬ 
ly doubled.—Sison Ammi, seed of Bi6hop*.8 weed, or wo- 
mam ; Cuminum Cyminum, or cumin seed; Amomum Car- 
damomum, or cardamom seed, are also exported in con¬ 
siderable quantities, and sent principally to Trichinopoly. 
Kicinus communis, or the castor oil plant, is much cultivated, 
and large quantities of both the seed and oil are exported; the 
Indigo pl^t, IndigoflPera Anil, is cultivated in most of the 
** talooks; the quantity of Indigo manufactured in 1836, was 23 
candies. Santalumalbum, Lin: SeriumMyrtifolium, Koxb: 
or sandal wood, is exported in considerable quantities; 
the tree grows in the junglp forests round the base of 
the bibs, and the soil best adapted for the cult;ure of it, is a 
strong red clay, the ground should be rather eleyated, and 
well stocked with trees, in order that the young plants may 
not have too much moisture in the monsoon, and not be too 
much exposed to the sun when young. The sandal tree has 
no smell, tiU it reaches the age of 20 years; at 50 it may be 
cut, when it yields about half a candy of wood; and at the 
age of 100, when it is supposed to attain its full size, 
it produces an entire cand^' or 500 lbs. of wood, the value 
of which on the spot, is ahoutl30 rupees; the same tree 
yields both the white and the yellow ^ndal wood, ,llie lap»r 
being the inner part, and is of great hardness and ^agrance, 
particularly near the root; the white or exterior paH, is less* 
dense, and has but a faint odcmr; this tree is fcaind to thrive 
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'bette!^/'i^ to mtm ^dicldy. i& ' li# 

fladTe fomts, <i«ri irltW tralteplanted aisi4 carefially cidlliA ’ 
vated. the ©xteh«ive foreste in the n^i^hbotuchoodv of the 


Animally hills, centain ahtindance of teiOc (Tectona ©retidis ); 
black ^K)od (Dalbergia Latifolia, Boxb:) and dther valuable 
timber, btat unfortunately too remote from water carriage, to 
permit of easy exportation. 


Much attention having lately be^ bestowed on the culti¬ 
vation of c(Jtton and tobswco, the following notice of the dif* 
ferent varie^s of both these important products, may not be 
unacceptable- 


Coeton. 3 ;^^ Species of cotton at present grown in this 
district are six in number, viz. an indigenous annual 
cotton, or Oopum Purthee; indigenous tiiennial, or Nattam 
Purthee; Bourbon cotton; American cotton; green seed cot¬ 
ton, or Shem-Purthee; and lastly, Shedda Purthee, 


1 st. The indigenous annual cotton, or oopum purthee, 
(the term purthee literally means cotton with seed) is the ^ 
staple article of the district, it is Sown with most advantage jin 
ihe deep black lands, it is however also grown in light soil, 
but with, 4 nleiior produce; the ordinary method of cultiva- 
tix% it is as follows. The l^d is manured by sheep being 
kept on it dll the month of April, and afrer the first frU of 
rain in that month, it is ploughed four or five times, the period 
pf sowh^ %ing according to the rains either in August, 
Sept^nber.* or October, and before sowing, the land is again 
ploughed t^o or duree times; this repeated ploughing Answers 
th^ purpose of harrowing, and renders the knd fit for the 
ffeed, yhi^ ,is thrown in “ broad cast,** like cotniuon dry 
die sM being fiist steeped in cow-dung and water, ^ ' 
W ttiater, to prevent their adhering 

as soon ei the bi %own, a plough follows to cover it hai Thl 

-'pints'mslie '^^'/Uj^pearaUceinTor '8 days; andhi''the''e]ld . 

hi hrom weeds^ a ’ ]%ht plbs^; 

' ibr'^iie purpdie,'Without iroU oh die" cordteir, k run dWr 
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thjB gtound whi^h deara it of weedB» and thins the plants. 
In the second month the weeds are remored by the hand, 
and by this time the plants are sufficiently strong to be able^ 
to resist the influence of the weather, and are left to come to 
maturity. This species of cotton is generally mixed with 
dry grain, as Bengal gram, tennay, or castor oil, the dry 
grains being generally reaped in the January following; the 
cotton plants in ordinary seasons, bear in February and March 
when the first gathering commences, and continues till 
the end of April; should rain fell in the latter month, the 
plantation is again cleared from weeds, and in July and Au¬ 
gust,' a second plucking takes place, in the proportion of 
about half the first crop. 


The wood of this plant, when it ceases to bear, is used for 
making tatties and other domestic purposes, and the seed is 
a valuable article of food for fattening and rearing cattle ; in 
these respects, it has advantages over the Bourbon and Ameri¬ 
can cottons, as the seeds of these plants are stated to be 
injurious to catde, from being of too heating a quality. 

The method of separating the seed'fromthe wool, is by the 
small hand mill in common use, the charge for cleaning a 
maund of 25 Ib$. being two annas, and one person 
can clean about half a maund daily; the average price 
of the seed is one Bupee, for 6 or 8 maunds; when 
cultivated on the black soil, it yields a greater portion 
of wool to seed, than when grown on the lighter soils, 
the first gathering yielding one part of wool, to three of seed, 
and the second one of wool, to three and a half of seed. 


2nd. Indigenous triennial, or natium purthee, this species 
of cotton thrives best on a soil consisting of light red loam 
mheed with gravel and sand, and a red stony soil, and on the 
iight soils on which the ordinary dry grains of the country 
can be cultivated. Stiffi and rich soils, which retain much 
moisture like filie black lands, are unfit for the triennial cot- 
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ton. The method of preparing the land^ and towing and gar 
thering the produce for die first year, it the same at diai already 
described. In J'&naary in the second and third years, the 
plantation is again ploughed and cleared, and the (Mtton 
gathered at the same periods as in the first year. When the 
plant begins to droop, and the produce to be of inferior quali¬ 
ty, it is extirpated before the N. E. monsoon sets in, and the 
land is generally left fallow for pasture, or cultivated with com¬ 
mon punjah. Triennial cotton yields in the proportion of on© 
of wool to three and a half of seed, and is reserved chiefly for 
home eoimamption; the mode of separating it from the seed, 
is the same as that mentioned in describing the annual cotton. 

8rd. Bourbon cotton, this species of cotton was in¬ 
troduced in 1819, and is now cultivated in seven 
talooks; although it grows best in red loam, yet it suc¬ 
ceeds well in all light red soils of a middling quality, and 
of this kind of land, it may he estimated that ^,000 acres at 
least, 01 e available within the district; all black soils should be 
avoided. The following directions have been drawn up for the 
cultivation of the Bourbon cotton in Coimbatore, by a resident 
cultivator of the plant. “The seed should be sown 
“ in the month of August, and care should be taken to 
“ weed the plants for a couple of months, and secure them 
“ by fences ftom the intrusion of cattle which are ex- 
“ cccdingly fond of them, watering will be required occasional- 
** ly should there he no rain; the plants bear in the month of 
“ May in the succeeding year, and do not require to be re- 
“ newed for S or 3 years or more; the intervening distance 
“ between them should be six feet, thus a cawny will con- 
“ lain 1,600 plants, which will yield from one to two candies 
** of cotton ; the first year will not be so productive as the 
** second or the third. The neighbourhood of hills should he 

avoided* AS the dampness of the atmosphere in their vicini* 
** ty is injurious to the produce, and detenorates the quality of 
" cotton.*'* 


tliif cotton is cultifntnd chiefly by p^sons of the VeBaler, 
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Vftlloover, aiu3 Cumroawer castes; the proportion of wool to 
seed is us one to Uiree. 

4th. American cotton. In 1831 two hundred and ninety 
three pounds of American cotton seed were distributed in 
this district^ but &om seirteral causes^ viz., wiuit of rain, 
the seed being supposed to be too old, imperfect knowledge 
of the most suitable soil, and the repugnance always 
shewn by the 'natives to introduce any innovation (M 
their old customs, it almost entirely failed, and can* now 
scarcely be said to exist in the district. When sown in the 
common black soil, the plant did not bear well; but spread 
into excessive luxuriance, throwing out shoots in all directions, 
with scarcely any blossoms, or pods ; it succeeded best 
on the soils on which the Bourbon cotton grows, viz., light 
red loam mixed with gravel and sand. The method of cultiva¬ 
tion, plucking and cleaning this cotton, is the same as that 
mentioned m the description of the annual cotton, and there 
can be no doubt, from the experiments which have been al" 
ready made, that this plant would flourish in situations in 
which the Bourbon cotton has been succeessfiilly raised. 

6th. The green seed cotton, or shem purthee. This cotton 
(called shem purthee from its dark red flower) is supposed to 
resemble the Brazil cotton, and Js cultivated only as a shrub 
in flower gardens, it requires to be occasional'irrigated and is 
said to possess medicinal virtues ; combined with other ingre¬ 
dients it is prescribed in inflammatory diseases by the native 
doctors. 

6th. Shedda purthee. This cotton is also cultivated 
in gardens like the last, and both varieties grow to the height 
of 8 or 10 feet, and continue to bear for a period of 7 or 8 
years, they are almost exclusively used by brahmins for mak¬ 
ing junjum, or the threads worn by them as a distinguishing 
mark of caste, or for lamps in pagodas. 

• Within the latt two or throe yonrs eoveml American ootton planteM hatm been tent 
ont by the Court of Uirectura, for the purpoae ot renewing the exuerunent of eultivatuie 
thta variety of «otUm: ahd they aw at jiraseiitmaployed on eortan lanM in OoimbatoN. 
under the ■upeiinteadenee Dr. Wight. 
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The 1 ftboiirera employed m getherisig cotton aw paid in hxpd» 
about the value of one anna daily, of imperfect p(^ 
given to them i and ahould the crop be good, and but htue 
injured, the amount of hire is made up with a proportion of 
clean cotton. ^ 

A succession of cotton crops should never be grown 
in the same ground, as it impoverishes the soil, and the 
land should therefore be allowed to remain fallow, and he 
manured for one year at least, before cotton is again sown in it. 

The expense of cleaning cotton is covered by the sale of the seed. 

* 1 ' 

A large portion of the cotton produce of Coimbatore is 
manufactured into piece goods, for the Trichinopoly, Salem, 
Mysore and Malabar markets, and a considerable quantity of 
cloth is likewise made up for Bombay, and the Persian gulf. 


Tobacco. Tobacco is the ancient sUple of this district, of 

'which there are three kinds—the first and most valuable, is 
called by the natives vadamoogum, it is also called yevpo 
macuppal, and vutticuppal; from the thickness and softness of 
the leaf, its great pungency, and pecuUar flavour, it is pre¬ 
ferred for chewing by the natives on the western coast, wluch is 
the only market where it is saleable. This tobacco of e 
best quality U raised on land irrigated from wells, and should 
tiey coniaiti Balt-petre,«he l,af is improTed^ m daTOM 
Bhd appearance, but it* saUne qualitiea render it unfit 

smoking or making snufir. Tbe vadamoogum tobacco how- 

ever, raised in one part of the talook of Coimbatore, is an ex¬ 
ception, as it is of excellent quality and fit for every purpose, 
and is capable of being preserved for a period of two years. 

' The second kind of tobacco is known by the name of ten- 
mcLum; «4d is of the same description as that grown in the 

Bindigul and Madura j the leaf w 
ger thaut^o^^ vadamoogum tobacco; it is ^ 

itifi«^aIiWg«&#i»dis muA pr^r^ 

i* to« karsh for chewing, end wiU not keep 

<1116 rtard kind is distinguished by the name of Ma- 
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Xkikf^trty tobaecOj and is. cultivated duly 6n lauds suited 
for dry grains, and is never irrigated, it is a perisli* 
able article, is considered of good quality for smoking and d^r 
snuff; but it is too bitter in flavour for cbetring. Tobacco of 
a superior quality is produced in tbe talooks of Coimbatore, 
Pulladum, Cheyoor, Danaikencottab, Chuckragberry and 
PuUacbey, and is exported to other districts, tbe villages in 
wbicb it is cultivated being situated chiefly in alluvial plains j 
upwards of 4000 candies, are exported annually to south 
Malabar, Travancore and Cochin, large quantities are also 
exported to Trichinopoly, and to the Mysore conntry. The 
superiority of the tobacco grown in Coimbatore is attributable 
to the richness and suitableness of the soil for its culture, 
to its being irrigated from wells containing much salt-petre, 
and to the attention which is paid to its cultivation. 


With regard to soil, Mr. H. Piddington in his paper on 
the analysis of soils read before the Agncultural Society of 
India in March 1836, states as follows I believe the quality 
of the tobacco to depend mainly on the state and quantity of 
** iron in the soil,” and also adds ” Colonel Hazeta and Dr. 

Casanova are our authorities for saying that the tobacco soils 
** of the Havanna are red soilS|«and those of Manilla 1 know 
are also red soil; now the red and reddish brown soils con- 
" tain most of their iron in the statq of peroxide, or the reddish 
“ brown oxide of iron, while the light grey soils contain it 
** only in the state of protoxide, or the black oxide of iron, 
“ and from an analysis of Arracan, Singour, and Hinglee soils, 
he says, " it will be seen, that the best tobacco soil we have 
** hitherto found in India, contains 16 per cent, or nearly one 
" sixth of iron, which is mostly in the state of peroxide, and 
that the inferior sort of tobacco, grows in a soil, containing 
" only 6 per cent, of iron, which is mpreover in the state of 
** protoxide, or black oxide.”* 


• Hr. Piddington from finding Sie aslioa of Havumn, and Sandavi^r ChorOota 
mom of the peronide of iron than the eame ouantity of the asnea of the' 
Binriob or beat Bengal tobacco, thinka it highly probable, that the fiavont of the tobac> 
oolSI the amoker d^ade on the aU^ and qnauOty of iron it cocMna. he efab atatea 
Aat American and ira^iahtobacooidata and nlantm colour and flaVonr Uielr tobacco 


byit-..., 
dnd aol: 
fbnaaid. 


■ swuwn au>uu*wi of iron vHhh u decompoaed by the potkeea of tobaboo, 
bate of putaaaa and oarbenateoT ItOn, irhichia of an ochre yadlotr eoloar, are 
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The aboire ebfer^atioiui would (s^m to apply in n |preat 
measure, to the soils on which tobacco is cultirsted in this 
district, as of the four kinds in which the plant thrives heat^ 
three are red, containing the perosdde of iron, and the fourth^, 
or Hack soil, in all probability contains the protoadde, in 
considerable quantity; they are classed by the cultivators as 
follows 5 Ist a black soil, having pieces of limestone, mixed 
with it, called ** thersell*’—2d a red soil, a mi3|.ture of sand 
and black soil, called “ shenkersel”— 3d a red soil, mixed with 
sand, called sheral,” and 4th a red soil, mixed with mud, 
called " fniddagay.” The tobacco is chiefly cultivated in 
garden laiids wti&ially iirigated from wells, and water being 
near the aurface, is always beneficial to the product. On 
the land intended for tobacco cultivation, it is a common 
practice previously to grow, a crop of raggee, cholum or other 
dry grain; from May to September, the land lies fallow and 
sheep are folded on it, it is then prepared for the tobacco. 
The usual period for sowing the seed, in beds, is in Sej^^em* 
ber and October, and for transplanting, November and De¬ 
cember, the produce being gathered in the months of March and 
April, of the following year. The land is ploughed 6 or T 
times and divided into beds, of about 5 or 6 feet square, the 
young plants are watered fer 30 or 40 days successively, 
according to the nature of the soil, and when they have 
thrown out 3 or 4 leaves, are transplanted into beds, each 
containing about ^ plants^—after which they are water¬ 
ed every second or third day until ripe ; at the end of 
about a, month when it has thrown out 8 or more leaves, 
it is topp^; and if it is wished to render the leaf long, 
from 8^to 10 leaves only are left after topping; but if 
short leaves are d^ired, from 10 to 12 are left. In the second 
month,,the plant throws out buds, which are cautiously 
meted, care being always taken to keep them free from 
weeds. . It comes to maturity in feur monriis, and when cut 
it is spread out to dry. Keeping the leaves on the ground for 
more than one ,day is considered injurious to tlm tobacco, 
they however remain in the field fer twe days, but 

leaves have bemi gathered^ ^y 
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are dried m the milk*hedgey which tti 6ap|K)sed ta impart a 
SQperior quality to the tobacco^ but neyer ou any other kind 
of hedge } and when this is not ayailable, strong poles are 
driven into the ground, and the leaves are suspended from 
ropes affixed to them—^the process of drying is continued in 
the open air for 15 days ; should the weather be wet, or dews 
heavy, it is placed in sheds, but is never smoke-dried in 
this district. After hanging for 16 or 20 days, and having i 
attained a reddish brown colour, it is collected into 
heaps under sheds, and turned once every third day, 
for nine days, when the leaves are stripped from the 
stalk, and tied into loose bundles containing 30 or 40 in 
each, which are again packed in heaps and frequently 
turned for 10 days more; the bundles are always packed 
'‘With the stalk ends of the leaves outwards, the points 
meeting in the centre The last process is to tie the tobacco 
into parcels, weighing each about 4 lbs, containing ten or 
twelve bundles, when they are pressed with planks, and hea¬ 
vy weights, and occasionally turned to prevent their becom¬ 
ing injured by heat, it is then fit for the market. The to¬ 
bacco raised in this district, is liable to deterioration, from 
scarcity of rain or of water in the wells, or from the effect of 
cloudy and foggy weather, and easterly winds. Should it not be 
sufficiently watered at the time of its be^ng topped, the plant 
is.Uable to injury from the roots throwing out sprouts of a white 
appearance, resembling asparagus, called by the natives ** cau- 
lum,*’ which has the effect of preventing the full growth of the 
leaf, and of injuring its quality. When transplanted should the 
weather be unseasonably dry, the leaves of the plant become 
covered with spots, or scalds, known by the term ** poryan,’* 
which are very injurious to the tobacco j and should the wea¬ 
ther happen to be cloudy and foggy, at tbe time the plants 
sxe topped, or an east wind prevail, leaves become 
white, as if ashes had been sprinkled oyer them, and are en¬ 
tirely destroyed, this blight is denominated ** samhul.”^ 

exhaustion of the land from the cultivation of tobacco 
iSitery great, rendering frequent and regular ne- 
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€CM«*y, it is thetefote <mly o«l<ir«ied yeaari 

^th cholum and other dry grains, Tohaoco is grown hy, #. 
the agricultural dassos, the richer ryots cultiTating one ted 
of their gardens with it, and the poorer classes one fourth j 
that which is exported may be estimated to cost on the spot 
Bupees 86, per candy of 600lbs. The American tol^co h^ 
been tried and cultivated in the same method ^ has jurt 
been described, it is however attended with more labour and 
expense } the plants are transplanted about 10 or 16 days 1^ 
ter than; the country product, and they are about a month 
hmger h* coming to maturity, and require more water. 
The proteA foom^the A*aerican seed is not so good for smok- 
mg or chewing, as the country tobacco, the leaves are larger 
and broader, but they are thiuner, and have not the same 
strength and pungency of flavour, or, as it is technically 
termed among tobacco growers, “karrum.” 

Coimbatore is well stocked with cattle, as the 
following statement of their numbers from the Jummahundy 
for 1886 will shew, cows ^89,787, bullocks ^0,111, female 
buffidoes 98,417, male buffaloes 87,446, sheep 486,580. 


The bullocks and cows are of an excellent description, and 
are generairy bred by th§ ryots on the pasture lands, which 
form i foost valuable portion of their farms; when the pastnrage 
fells, (hey are driven to graze in the jungly forests, near 
the western and southern hiUs. The heat catde are reared 
in the Cc^al, Sattimungalum and Andioor talooks; the va* 
lue of whfeh is from 40 to 50 rupees per pair; that of the ordi- 
muy size, beii^feom 80 to 40 rupees. Large cattle fairs a» 
held annually in the months of April or May, at Aveaashy, m 
te Cheybor Mock, and twice a year* in the nionths o|r B*#- 
lirtiary ah^ 6ctbher, ih the talook of GolHgri.^ At these 
jAs ftsui^fof Irittd ca^iJe is procured, which are sent to 
idl ihrti bring much prhsed for hariteries. 

Their <AloW jls iriMte, ^ey are of a Kgl^ foake, bony,, 

vOrt active. ^ Some are brot^ht to the 
‘ ." Sa. 
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lem, but b]f £%r the greater portion is reared in the jungles, 
near the river Cauvery, within the district. 

The breed of buffaloes, as might be expected from the ve¬ 
ry small extent of wet, or Nunjah cultivation, is of an in¬ 
ferior description; they are small, and not held in much es¬ 
teem. 


The breed of sheep, however, is excellent; and from their 
wool which is of a coarse kind, the cumblies and carpets in 
common nse are made, the sheep are of a small size, and 
of a white, reddish brown, or black colour; they are easily 
fattened, and their flesh is of a very superior quality; 
some information in detail, received from the shepherds of 
this district, concerning the rearing, grazing, and diseases 
of sheep, will he found at the end of this report 


Silk is produced in small quantities at Colligal, 
it is however not of very good quality, and is of a coarser 
kind than the Mysore silk. 


ivory. Ivory may also be included amongst the pro¬ 

ducts of this district, during the* last four yeafrs, between 
7 and 800 elephants have been either caught or destroyed, 
principally by the public establishment maintained for this 
purpose; the greater part of these have been females. The 
price of the largest and finest pair of tusks, is from 80 to 90 
Rupees, and those of smaller size, from 40 to 60, Although 
the^j^bove is about the number of elephants, which is known 
to have been destroyed, both by the public establishment, 
and by private individuals, yet there is reason to believe, 
that many are killed by the inhabitantSA-^l^c^ never re¬ 
ported to the authorities. The government give a reward 
of 70 rupees for every elephant destroyed, at the same tiJne 
taking possession of the tusks, but as the tusks of a full 
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grown elepimt soli for moro than the reward> thoy iii'e 
thorefore disposed of privately, the reward remaining nnc 
claimed in these instances, and which are consequently not 
brought to account in the number killed. 


A very remarkable circumstance occurred at an elephant 
hunt, which took place in this district in 1834. After the 
hunters had succeeded in driving a number of wild elephants 
into the coopum or enclosure, they observed that one of 
them, a female, bore marks on her ears, neck and legs, of 
having been at some previous time under restraint, or 
tame,”"^ and on the usual words of command being called 
out to her, to their surprize she obeyed them. One of the 
mahouts seeing her so tame, ordered her to kneel, and had 
the courage to mount, and conduct her away from the others, 
and she has remained quiet ever since ; about three weeks 
after her arrival at Coimbatore, abe gave birth to a young 
male elephant, of a light pinkish fawn colour, or what is 
more generally known by the name of a “ white elephant,” 
which is considered by the natives of India, but more par¬ 
ticularly by the Burmese, of great value; great care has 
consequently been taken of it, with a view to its being pre¬ 
sented in the name of the government of India, to the king of 
Ava. This remarkable difference of colour seems to depend 
on the almost entire absence of the usual dark colouring 
matter of the rete-mucosum, as well as the pigmentum of the 
eye; thus apparently constituting it, an albino variety of the 
elephant. > 


pro- The principal mineral products of the pro¬ 
vince, are iron and steel, the ores ofwSIch, 
chidSly the brown hematite and black ore, are found in 
most of the sandy nullahs. At Topunpettah, a village 
about ffte ittsles to the northward of Coimbatore, the iron is 

i _ 

produced smelting a black sand. These ores are smdted 
in the ordinary native method, and firom the metal obtained, 
n^ly all the coulters, of ploughs, mamaries, and other agri- 
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c^tural, well as domestic implements are made. 

The most highly prized varieties of the Beryl, or Aqua 
marine, are the produce of this district; they are found near 
the village of Puttaley, in the taiqok of Kongyam, where they 
are stated to be associated with Cleavelandite.” A mine 
near that village was at one time worked by Mr. Heath, but 
is now closed. The largest specimen of Beryl said to be known^n 
weighs six ounces, and is valued at £ 500, which, although 
supposed to have been found in Ceylon, it is probable may 
have been the produce of this mine. 

Salt*petre in considerable quantity, is made in the dis¬ 
trict, and eighteen hundred candies were manufactured in 
"1836; it is said to be of inferior quality to that produced in 
other situations. The earth seems to contain the nitre ready 
formed, as no potash is added to it by the makers, it being 
procured simply by Hxiviating the soil, and concentrating the 
solution by repeated boiling. Muriates are also procured 
by the same process, and by far the greater part of the salt 
used for culinary purposes, is prepared from the soil ; sea 
salt or muriate of soda, being too expensive to be in general 
use amongst the poorer classes. In 18IS, Mr. W. Garrow, 
at that time Collector of the district, estimated that 1,800 
garce of salt, prepared from the soil, were consumed by the 
inhabitants; and although the importation of marine salt 
from the Malabar coast, has very much increased since that 
period, and its price has fallen considerably, yet even at 
the present time, by far the greater part of the poorer 
classes, from its cheapness, make use of the black impure 
and bitter mixture of nitrates, and muriates, called “ Attapoo” 
or^arth salt. 

This salt as before stated, is* procured in considerable 
quantity in the manufacture of salt petre. 

extent of land actually under culfrvatioii., 
*•"**“■ amounts to ^,192,766 acres, and the un¬ 

cultivated, or waste land, is at present about 1,0^,561; 
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of the former 1,400,702 acres, are under dry, and 216,870 
tinder wet cultivation. 

The quantity of pasture land in the district amounts to 
676,694 acres, which may be classed as follows;— 

Pasturage, dry laud.649,964 Acres. 

Do. Garden do. 23,220 do. 

Do, Wet do. 3,5^0 do. 

In the talooks of Pullachey, Chuckragherry, and a few 
villages in the talooks of Coimbatore, Pulladinn and Dhara- 
pooram,'the dryland yields two crops annually, whilst in the 
other talooks one crop only is raised. The wet land yields 
two crops in the talooks of Dharapooram, Chuckragherry, 
Sattimungalum and Errode, but one only is produced in the 
other talooks. 


Revenue. 


The revenue derived from the province, in an 
ordinary year, may be estimated at twenty one lacs of rupees. 


Roada. q'jjg principal roads generally speaking, between 

Coimbatore and the adjoining districts, are good, having lately 
been much improved, and still further improvements are in 
progress; the distance fron^ Coimbatore, the capital of the pro¬ 
vince, to Madras is 316 miles, to Negapatam 220, to Trichino- 
poly 129, to Quilon by Choughaut 229, to Calicut by 'Chou- 
ghaut 141, to Ootacamund 44, to Seringapatam 119, and to 
Bangalore 178 miles. 

PopttUttoa. 'pjjp population as per last census, and the num¬ 
ber of villages in each talook, are shewn in the following 
table. ' 
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NAMES OF TALOOKS. 

ill 

PopitlatioQ. 

Males. 

Females 

Total 

Coimbatore.... 

m 

48,765 

43,383 

86,180 

Sattimungalam... 

HI 

84,279 

i 

36,336 

70,633 

Danalkeooottah. 

813 


15,387 

30,887 

Colusa]. 

U9 

84,837 

81,164 

43,4^1 

Pullaohey..,.... 

187 

87,837 

31,630 

58,867 

Perindoray. 

147 



57,473 

Andloor. 

68 

14,876 


mm 

Brrode. 

63 

16,385 

19,161 

38,486 

Dharapooram. 

41 


85,878 

50,768 

Kongyam. 

48 

29,377 

87,987 

57,361 

Carroor. 

7» 

36,233 

34,634 

70,887 

Chejoor. 


81,447 

81,567 

43,014 

PuUadum. 

88 

41,398 

48,586 

83,987 

Chuckragherr}. 

88 

1 30,614 

31,333 

61,947 

Poitgar Villages. 

50 



81,576 

Total. 

1.581 

1 401.854 

i 4U6,710 

807,964 


The inhabitants are almost all hindoos, the number of 
mahomedans, who reside principally in the talooks of Coim¬ 
batore and CoUigal, being only 3,681; of Christians, there may 
be estimated between 4 and 5,000 roman catholics, and about 
one hundred protestants. 

Principal towns, principal towns in the province are Coim¬ 
batore, Dharapooram, Bowany and Caroor. 

Coimbatore stands in a high, dry, and well cul- 
^tivated country, is neatly built, and consists of 
about twelve wide, well ventilated streets ; it is sitnated ac¬ 
cording to the grand trigonometrical survey, in latitude 10* 
69' 41' north, longitude 76 “ 69' 46^ east, the height of the 
ruins of the old palace in the town, is according to barome¬ 
trical measurements 1,483 feet above the level of the sea; its 
distance from the nearest hills may be about 5 miles. Al¬ 
though situated so fur to the northward of the Paulghaut- 
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cherry pass, that it may be said to be clear of it, yet it is withm 
the influence of currents of air, which prevail in the pass 
throughout a great part of tlie year. The town in ordinal 
ry seasons is abundantly supplied with water from wells, 
but being for the most part brackish, it is said to be the 
cause of cutaneous aflectious among the poorer inhabitants. 
The houses inhabited by the Europeans are substantially built, 
and generally well situated; they are placed to the eastward 
of the town, and with the exception of one near the jail, quite 
clear of it; the number of native inhabitants of the town of 
Ooimbatoren may be estimated lU; about ten thousand. In the 
time of Hyder Ally, it is stated to have contained 4.000 houses, 
but it suffered much by the frequent wars between the British, 
and the Mysore sovereigns. Tippoo Sultan built a mosque 
here, and occasionally resided in the palace. At the village 
of Perura, about two nules to the S. W. of the town, there 
is a celebrated temple dedicated to Mahadeva, and called 
Mail, or High Chittumbra, to distinguish it from another 
Chittumbra near Pondicherry; this pagoda is said to he 
upwards of8000 years old, and was one of the three hindoo 
temples spared by Tippoo, when he issued his order for the 
destruction of ail idolatrous buildings, the pagodas of Maalcotta, 
near Seringapatam, and that of Seriugapatam itself, forming 
the other exceptions. ^ 

On the south side of the town there is a tank of about three 
miles in length, which when full, forms a fine lake of very 
considerable extent. The nearest tract of jungle is distant 
15 miles. “ 

Tww^DhBM^ Dharapooram, situated in latitude 10® 47' north, 
and hsngitude 77® 40" east, within half a mile of the river 
Amberavatty, stands in a high and open copntry^; its streets 
are straight and wide, and the houses are for the most part 
well constructed^ there are here the ruins of a large mud 
fort, and in the vicinity is a considerable tract of well culti¬ 
vated rice land. 

T<w«af»Qwaay. ^ sltuatcd at the couflux of the rivers, 

Oau,yery and Bowany, and is considered a place of great 
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sanctity by the Hindoos^ and much resorted to by them, it 
is well baiit, and notwithstanding its peculiar locality, is dry 
and comfortable. 

TowaofCaroor. OarooT is situated in latitude lOo 56* north, and 
longitude 78o 12" east, and stands on gently rising ground, 
in a dry open country, on the north bank of the river Arnhem 
ravatty, near it are the remains of a considerable fort, in 
which there is a large temple. This town is very populous, 
and contains above 1000 houses. The small town of FuUa- 
chey, containing upwards of 300 houses, and situated in la¬ 
titude 11** 47^ north, and longitude 77** east, also deserves 
to be noticed, as in its vicinity in the year 1800, a pot was 
• dug up containing a great many Boman coins of the reigns 
of Augustus and Tiberius. 

The smaller villages are for the most part exceedingly filthy, 
their streets are extremely narrow, and the inhabitants in¬ 
variably throw the refuse of their meals into them, and 
also the sweepings of their houses, kites, and pariah dogs 
being the only scavengers. Many of the villages are 
surrounded by liigh fences of the Euphorbia tirucalli, or milk 
hedge, to protect them from the^ winds, but they of course 
considerably obstruct free ventilation. 

The inhabitants, compared with those of many other parts 
of India, may be said to enjoy more comfort, their 
houses in the larger towns, being substantially built, and 
covered with tiled roofs, having a considerable slope in 
order to prevent the rains from penetrating. The houses 
of the richer classes consist of firom two to five apartments, 
and for the most part, are dry and commodious; in the 
smaller villages however, they are generally built of mud 
thatched with leaves, and consist of but one apartment. 
The total number of houses in the district is 251,031; of 
which 15 are upper storied, 368 terraced, 11,101 tiled, and 
239,546 thatched. 
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llie whole of the wealthy inhabitants} and most of ihe class 
of cultivators, sleep on cots, especially in wet weather, and 
nearly all classes use coarse blankets or cumblies, made frmn 
the wool of the sheep of the district. Wood, of which there 
is an abundance in the neighbouring jungles, is the fuel in 
general use, with brattics made from cow-dung. The diet of 
the cultivating and poorer classes, consists of cholum, raghee, 
millet and other dry grains, with pulses, many of which are 
extremely rtutritious, and upon which it is said three fourths of 
the population live, the remaining fourth, using rice as their 
principal Article of food, Tobacco is consumed by aU classes, 
either in chewing, smoking or as snuff. The rich use a consi¬ 
derable quantity of ghee, mutton, spices and vegetables. 

Occupation*. It may "be estimated that about three fourths of 
Ouuivatort. the population are engaged in agriculture. The 
next most numerous class, is that of weavers, it being sup- 
wcavar*. posed that there are 14,000 looms in the district, 
and the number of people employed on them, inclusive of wo¬ 
men and children, amounts to about forty five thousand. 


The employment of the remaining part of the population is 
various, there is a numerous class of petty merchants and 
shop keepers, in the bazar, and many who gain their 
livelihood by fencing, dancing, and singing for the amuse¬ 
ment of the rich, or by practicing as conjurers on the fears 
of the superstitious. 


CuAtoiaa. £ach caste has its own customs, which as in 
other parts of India are connected with the numerous feasts, 
processions, ahd ceremonies appertaining to their reli^on; 
or with marrii^es, births and deaths. 


The following information having been derived from some 
of the moat iatelUgent inhabitants of the district, is inserted 
Htmally, as being somewhat curious and interestii^, 
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Brtbmiiui. Brahmins are required to perform the cere¬ 
monies of yaugum. and yausamus, to read the vaidum or 
holy book, and to teach it to others; to give alms to the poor, 
and to have pity on distressed people ; not to hurt or kill 
any creature, nor to do a dishonest action ; to seek for sal¬ 
vation by observing regularly all daily ceremonies, such as 
bathing, reading prayers, and making poojah; to have their 
daughters married before they attain the age of ten years; to 
betroth their sons, or make the Oopanianum, or as it is called 
thread marriage, before they are ten years old, and to 
perform the loobaum ceremony after their wives come 
to maturity; to perform the sreemuntum ceremony at the 
sixth month of the wife’s pregnancy, allowing the hair of the 
Jiead to grow, which has not been shaved since marriage, 
till she brings forth; to perform the poonnyumjooum ce¬ 
remony on the lOth day after a child’s birth, and to make it 
eat rice at the age of six months, and have its head 
shaved, and to see that it is sent to school at the age often 
years. 

When a Brahmin loses his father, the head and beard 
are shaved immediately, and he accompanies the corpse 
in the procession to the burning ground, carrying the fire 
to burn the body ; after which, <3bremonie8 are performed 
daily, till the 12th day, when the funeral is said to be con¬ 
cluded. The son of the deceased must allow the hair of his 
head to grow for one year, after the death of his father, 
during which time monthly ceremonies are performed ; the 
anniversary of his father’s death is also kept regularly during 
lifetime. If a man dies without leaving children, his brother 
performs the requisite ceremonies, and if he has no brother, 
his nephew, or an adopted son, or a person bought for the pur¬ 
pose, fulfils the oflS.ee. The widows head is shaved, her 
jewels are all taken off, and she discontinues the use of tur¬ 
meric powder, sandal wood, and all other cosmetics. 

Sunnyassey. W’hcn a Sunuyasscy or hermit dies, the body is 

let down into a pit, (into which salt has been thrown,) in a 

o 
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sitting posture $ m3, the head is beaten with csdcoanuts until 
the shuU is eUmpIetelj fractured; the pit is then filled 
with earth, over which a tomb is erected, a banian tree 
(Ficus Beligiosa) is planted near the spot, and Poqjahs 
are performed at these holy tombs. 

It is estimated that there are 16,400^ individuals of the 
brahmin caste in this district, and that there are about 100 
pagodas, the duties of which are conducted by 500 brahmins, 
and these temples maintain about i^,000 dancing girls. 


■nnran*. Bannyan or komatie caste, observe the same 

rules as the Brahmins, with the exception that the funeral 
ceremony is concluded on the 16th day after death, and 
the widows are allowed to wear certain jewels. 

Bainy ChetHes, Bainy Chetties another caste, marry thek 

daughters after they arrive at puberty ; they bum their dead, 
and their widows wear jewels ; blacksmiths, carpenters, bra¬ 
ziers, stone-cutters, and goldsmiths, also marry their daughters 
after they come to maturity, they bury their dead, and their 
widows use black clothes. 

Kongoo Vriitvers. KongooVcllavcr castc, marry their daugh¬ 

ters when of age, and a barber ties the wedding rope 
round the neck of the bride. They marry their sons while 
yet children, to women of age, and the father may enjoy the 
son’s wife till the latter is grown up; it is true that very 
few fathers avail themselves of this privilege, although no 
doubt exists of their possessing the privilege if they desire to 
take advantage of it 

They perform funeral ceremonies for three days only, 
and on the fourth mix boiled rice and sheep’s blood into 
snail balls, which they throw up into the air near the grave, 
for the purpose of pleasing the spirit of the deceased, and 
for propitiating their god. 
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xafeirtoT cutn. Thawangoo Cliettias caste, (a class of 

weavers,) the teloogoo ohetties, arid arasa pulliea or labourers, 
chucklers, oodurs or tankdiggers and pariahs, widows may 
marry again, the children of the deceased husband being de¬ 
livered to his relatives, and should a husband and wife become 
mutually tired of each other, they are at liberty to separate, 
and each again to marry. 

These castes either bum or bury their dead, and among 
the teloogoo chetties when the elder brother dies, it is usual 
for the younger brother to marry the widow. 

In the Kykalurs or weavers caste, should there be three 
pr four daughters in a family, not more than two of them ge¬ 
nerally get married, the others being either given to some 
temple as dancing girls, or they become prostitutes. 

Oor koravurs or basket makers; in this caste the hus* 
band may sell his wife in the same way as he would sell any 
other part of his property, and purchase another. 

Oopoo karavttrs or salt merchants, may marry four or five 
wives, and are very strict with regard to their chastity; 
if a woman is caught in adulteryi the caste assemble and 
are authorized by their own customs to put both |)arties to 
death ; this of course they cannot carry into execution, but 
it is suspected the woman is sometimes made away with by 
poison. 

^hoois. number of schools in the district is about 

two hundred, at which Tamil, Teloogoo, Hindooee, and other 
native languages are taught. The schoolmasters receive from 
each pupil from two annas, to one rupee a month. 

Medical Police. Medical police may be said to be unknown, 
as no means are taken for cleansing the streets in any of the 
towns, with the exception that in the town of Coim¬ 
batore, two scavenger’s carts are employed for that pur{K>&e. 
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The only time at which any attempt at cleansing the streets 
of the villages is made, is before the celebration of the dif** 
ferent religious festivals. 

Mendicaatt. number of beggars is estimated at ^,000, 

and these are fed daily by the richer natives, charitable acts 
being in much esteem among them. 

Marriages &o. Registers of marriages, births and deaths, have 
never been kept. The average duration of life in adults is esti¬ 
mated at about 50 years, but cases of extreme old age, such as 
firom 90, to 100 are not unfrequent ; the average however in 
jungly parts of the district, is below that in those more cul¬ 
tivated. 

Diseases. FcTer. ^he disoase which has at all times prevailed to 
the gi’eatest extent is fever, a mild form of intermittent being 
the most frequent type, when however it assumes the remit¬ 
tent form it is often fatal. The native practitioners generally 
treat an attack of fever as follows, they first administer an eme¬ 
tic, generally composed of the powdered seeds of tettan cottay, 
or strychnos potatorum, and follow this up by a purgative, 
consisting of one or two grains, of the powder of the seeds, 
of the croton tiglium; if great heat of skin continues, it is 
repeated, but if the skin becomes cooler, about 10 grains of 
the powder ,of the bark of the Melia Azadirachta, is given 
two or three times a day, or a decoction of it combined with a 
warm aromatic such as green ginger, or the seed of bishop’s 
weed. This which is the general method of treating an at¬ 
tack of fever, is in slight cases almost always effectual. In se¬ 
vere c^es however, (and of these the quotidian is considered 
the most dangerous, and the quartan the most obstinate type,) 
and in remittent fever, their success is very indifferent, as 
by fer the greater number of patients, either sink under the 
attack in a few days, or linger on for a time under visceral 
obstructions, suuh as a morbid state of the spleen, or liver. 
Besides the alcove remedies many others are used by the 
natiye doctors, or Yytiars, such as white arsenic, in doses not 
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exceeding the fourteenth or fifteenth part of a grain, twice a 
day, in conjunction with aromatics as cummin seed, the Co- 
nessi hark, or nerium antidysentericum, Lin: this bark is also 
given in the form of decoction in dysenteric affections. The 
cinchona bark was formerly supplied by Government, and 
ordered to be sold by the collector at a low price, the de¬ 
mand for it however was very small. 


Bowel Gom- 
plaiats. 


Diarrhoea and dysentery are the two next most 


fatal, and common diseases, the native doctors are 
not in the habit of distinguishing between them, both being 
usually treated in the same way. The remedies given in 
these diseases, are tho powdered pomegranate fruit, twice 
or thrice a day in milk, the patients at the same time using as 
diet, a sub-acid preparation of milk, called “ tyre.’* Some 
Hakeems particulaxly Mahomedans, give a dose of castor 
oil at bed time, followed next morning by a small quantity of 
opium, and* bangh. 


There axe however innumerable decoctions used in the cure 
of these diseases, composed of stimulants, tonics, and carmi¬ 
natives, according to the fancy, or superstitious prejudices, of 
the prescribe!-. 

Venereal. Venereal disease is very prevalent, and commits 
great ravages; strong pui-gatives are almost entirely relied 
on in its cure, when however calomel can be obtained it is 
always given, and continued till salivation is produced. 


Guinea worn, Dracuuculus OX Guinea worm, is another very 
common complaint, its cure is generally attempted by extrac¬ 
tion, and is always more or less tedious, the native doctors 
are generally successful, although occasionally the worm 
breaks in the attempt at its removal, when ill conditioned 
sloughing ulcers are apt to form, which are very difficult of 
cure; during the progress of extraction, and as it is sup¬ 
posed for the purpose of fecilitating it, many Vytiams cover 

# 

• Hemp. Cuoabie SuUva. 
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the part vhere the worm protrudes, with 
of assafeetida, garlic and rice flour. 


a paste composed 


amBUPo*. Small Pox has oceasioually made its appeapTi' 
auce, and has generally committed considerable ravages; 
the deaths from this disease have always borne a great 
ratio in the higher castes, who have still a great prejudice 
against vaccination, amongst the lower classes however, this 
prejudice scarcely exists, the number of children vaccinated 
monthly, being at present about 2S0. 

Cholera has also broken out occasionally, and the deaths 
from it have always been very numerous. 

The jail is a square building, situated at the 
south eastern extremity of the town of Coimbatore, its position 
cannot be said to be very good, as it is placed close to a tank, 
round which at times there is a considerable extent of 
swampy ground, and it is also surrounded by ground broken 
into water courses and nullahs, in which after rain, the water 
for a time forms stagnant pools the receptacles of filth of 
every kind. 

The jail contains ^ cells, 18 of which are 24 feet long, 
and 18 broad, they were formerly very low, and ill venti- 
kted; very considerable improvements have however lately 
been made in them, having been raised from 9 to 12 
feet, and in place of small ciicular apertures, 18 inches 
in diameter, on each side of the door ways, large iron barred 
windows, 4 feet high by 3 feet broad, have been substituted, 
witii ventilators in the roof. The number of prisoners it is 
capable of containing, is 275, at 15 per cell, free accommoda¬ 
tion baing allowed, or 360, at 20 per cell which would 
however be rather crowded. 


The vcntilaton in the solitary cells have likewise beep 
much improved * 
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Hoipitai. hoispital situated on the extreme right of 

the square, is a ward of the jail 24 feet long by 14 feet 
broad, into which air is admitted by three windows of the same 
size as those in the other cells. The windows being all on 
one side. 

The prisoners work daily, Sunday excepted, from 7 a. K. 
till noon, when they rest for one hour and take food, ai|d 
again work till 4 p. m,. See table at the end of the report, 
for diet, clothing, labour, &c. 

The chief article of diet is cholum, those prisoners 
however who come from the Malabar coast, where rice is the 
principal food are allowed it, and the medical officer is au¬ 
thorized to order whatever food he may consider requisite, for 
patients in the hospital. 

The prisoners who are fed on cholum, cost each 6 annas 
10 pice per week, 100 rupees weight of cholum being va¬ 
lued at 6 pice ; 4 pice worth of curry stud allowed to each 
person is included in the above amount; those who eat 
coarse rice, cost each 6 annas 10| pice per week ; 80 Ru¬ 
pees weight of rice being valued at 7| pice—^the allowance 
of curry is the same as for the others. 

w 

The following tables shew the nature, and amoiuit of dis¬ 
ease, and mortality which have occurred amongst the prison¬ 
ers during the period of ten years, from 1829 to 1838 
inclusive. 
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No. 4 .—Table exhibking the Number of Admissions and Dea&is of 
the Commted Prisoners^ fnm earn Qass of Dis&ise, for 

10 years. 
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JAIL or COimBATOAB* 


No. 5.— Tc^h exhibUmg the Nun^ of Admksiomtmd JDeatMt of 
Prisonera under Trial, from each Cma of Diaeaae for 10 years. 



From 1829 to 

ii 

m * 




Aggreg^strength 

from each clasa of 
dueaae. 

iTi 

a s 

•as 


CLASSES. DISEASES. 




8dHatf. 

s* 

la 

Ijl 

I&- 

< 

Ad 

Dd. 

Ad. 

Dd. 

Ad. 

Dd. 

Ad. 

Dd. 



< 

/ Febm ephemera 

Feven. < „ Intermit, quot. 

( „continua. 

0 

6 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

1 

5 

0 

1 

8 

1 ’ 

8 

e 

4 

16 

6 

8 -875 

40 -0 

Cholera.. 

38 

13 

1 

1 

88 

13 

1 

1 

83 

14 

5 -943 

60 -869 

®MlLi®*(Diarrhaa. 

7 

6 

19 

8 



the Ab^> t oyaentena acu- 
£!£**'^rtoetctoomca. 

S 

1 

5 

8 

1 ’ 

7 

84 

10 

88 

17 

S '587 

51 -513 

Do. Lunge.. Pneumonia. 

1 

1 

I 

1 

0 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

1 

0-858 


O' IpSSIS?:::::; 

1 

1 

■ 

0 

0 

1 ■ 

1 ' 
8 

1 

■ 

■ 

1 

1 

0 -856 


Eruptive fe* ( Variola......... 

4 

1 

1 

1 



1 


1 

8 -067 


vera...... f Varicella. 

9 

n 

1 



9 

8 

Dropey.... Anasarca. 

■ 

8 

8 

■ 

8 

8 

■ 

4 

8 


50 -0 

Bheumatiei Bbeumatismus 
aflisctloni. } Acutus. 

I 

0 

3 

8 

1 

0 

8 

8 

4 

8 

1 -OM 

68 ‘0 

Venereal 

■ 

■ 

1 

1 

}■ 

■ 

1 

0 

8 

9 

0 -SIS 


fectlona.. loonoritoa.::;; 

1 

■ 

0 

■ 






S 

1 

1 

9 

6 

1 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 -660 

16 -666 

Oe.Slds... HorbiCntio. 

8 

■ 

8 

1 

8 

0 

8 

1 

» 

1 

1 -898 


Other diieaaei. 

17 

8 

17 

8 

17 

1 

17 

8 

84 

8 

a -763 

14 -706 

Total.... 

1 rti 89 

”w 


77 

89 

69 

as 

136 

61 
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ayerage annual uum^cal strength of the 
**'’*”«*wf** convicted prisoners during tiie ten years, has been 
156, and the admissions 270, or nearly 173 per cent, and the 
number of deaths annually during the same period, has aver¬ 
aged 27, or 17. 680 per cent on riie strength. 

The admissions were greatly increased in the years of famine, 
1888 and 1834, when the mortality was also much above the 
usual average, and again in 1887, (also a year of scarcity) 
occasioned almost exclusirely by diarrhcea of a severe form, 
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ckolera, and anasarca; in these three years 175 deaths occurr* 
ed, and 1414 sick were treated, more than one half of all the 
admissions, and somewhat less than S^Sds. of all the mortality. 
Ihe average strength in these years amonnted to ^20. 

The most numerous admissions have been from fever, 
bowel complaints (especially diarrhoea,) and dracunadus in the 
class of spedjic diseases —^under the head other disease, are in¬ 
cluded 129 admissions from **punitio** The greatest mor¬ 
tality has been occasioned by hmod complaints, cholera, fever 
and dropsf. 

The number of prisoners under trial are few, the average 
strength being below 40; the diseases have been much 
the same as amongst the convicts, but more fatal. 

PeTcr. With regard to fever, the most prevalent type is fhe 

intermittent, while the continued form is most fatal; of the latter 
type it may be remarked that no cases are entered in the re* 
turns till toward the end of 1836, while from that period up 
to 1838, no fewer than 183 cases arc recorded with 23 deaths; 
on the other hand, all the cases of the intermittent type oc¬ 
curred during the first eight years, while no case is entered 
on the returns during 1837 and 1838; in 1833 and 1834 the 

admissions of this form amounted to 270, with 7 deaths. 

1 

ciioie». Cholera prevailed as an epidemic in 1829, 1833 
and 1834, and of the number of cases seen on the table No 4—59 
admissions, with 37 deaths, took place in these years. It is re¬ 
marked with regard to this disease, that when it has occurred in 
an epidemic form, the cases were fewer in number compara¬ 
tively in die town of Coimbatore, than in other parts of the 
coUectorate, whidb has been attributed to its high and dry 
site,, and .to the streets being wide and well ventilated; it 
may however also be partly owing to the people being in 
better circumstances, and living on better food, and in more 
comfocteble houses than in other parts of the district. 

With regard tothe treatment, the stimulating plan has been 
mvariably adopted. 
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Dianfccw. Of the okss of howcl complaints duurrho^a 

daims attention, not only frmn the number of ci^es recorded, 
but also from the great mortality it has produced. This diB- 
ease is always presmit in the jail, but in 18!$3,34 and 37, it 
may be said to hare been epidemic, no fewer than 344 ad> 
missions, with 93 deaths haying taken place in these years. 
The character of the disease will be seen from the following 
extracts from two of the medical reports. 

** Diarrhoea has prevailed as an epidemic not only amongst 
the inmates of the jail but throughout the whole collectorate, 
occasioned by the unwholesome food on which the lower 
orders have been subsisting for many months past, viz. leaves, 
plants and roots. The jail has been filled with prisoners from 
various parts of the district, and many of them on admission 
were reduced, from long continued disease to a state of extreme 
emaciation ; and although nutritious diet and stimulating 
liquids were allowed them, at first cautiously and afterwards 
liberally, with opiates, and medicines of an astringent and 
tonic nature, the system in many instances could not rally, 
and the patient seemed to sink simply from exhaustion.” 

" The post mortem examinations verified this, inasmuch as 
with the exception of a few cases exhibiting slight traces of 
sub-acute infiammation of the eaftemal coats of the coecum or 

I 

ascending colon, the greater number shewed a pale bloodless 
state of the bowels, the mucous coat being covered with thin fe¬ 
culent matter, and generally an effusion of serum in the 
abdominal cavity.** Dated Slst December 1833. 

** From these circumstances (scarcity of food &c.) the in¬ 
habitants have been reduced to the necessity of subsisting on 
pumpkins, the white and succulent part of the leaf of the com¬ 
mon aloe, and several kinds of roots, plants and leaves; disease 
particnlarly diarrhoea has consequently been very prevalent 
amongst them. From the dread of starvation many have com¬ 
mitted crimes, such as cattle and sheep stealing, and immedi¬ 
ately confessed their guilt for the purpose of being sent into 
jail, to procure food at the expense of their liberty.** 
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** T]i« cases of tlm disease Have bee& iiameroiis» a&d it Has 
proved peculiarly obstinate and &tal*—nor could it be other¬ 
wise fi:om the wretched state of the half starved and emacint- 
ed objects^, which have in moat instances been the subjects of 
it. In the treatment, opiates, tonics, astringents with wine, 
wmre found to be more beneficial thui any other remedies; 
and blisters were occasionally applied over the abdomen.** 
Dated dOth June, 1837. 


Anuarea. disease requiring special notice is 

anasarca, the number of deaths being 85 out of 70 admis¬ 
sions, of .which 45 cases, with 19 dea^s took place in 1833 
and 1834. Dropsical flections such as osdema, anasarca and 
ascites were frequently attendant upon diarrhcea, and inter- 
mittentfever. Pos/ mortem examinations exhibited an exsan- 
gineous condition of the various tissues, the stomach and bowels 
were pale, tympanitic, preternaturaUy transparent, and 
filled with a dirty muddy fluid—the liver and spleen were 
shrunk and pale; the pericardium in every instance contained 
several ounces of fluid—-and the substance of the heart when 
cut into, appeared as if it had been macerated. 

In the treatment, sthnulants internally and externally, diu¬ 
retics and tonics were found most usefril in checking the 
disease, and invigorating the system. 


firaenMuiva. fjj diseasss, drocunctdua merits 

a few remuks. It is endemic in this part of the country, and 
has prevailed more or less every year during the period em¬ 
braced in these remarks. The period of the year in which 
it is seen is the dry hot season, comprehending the months of 
April, Hay, June and July, and it is worthy of observation, 
that the cases of this disease have been most numerous in 
those years in which the monsoon either entirely, ctf partiaUy 
—^when the tanks were nearly all dried up, and the sup¬ 
ply of water failed in most of the wells. 

The disease attacks men, women, children and adults, 
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the robust and emaciated indiscriinmately; in most cases &om 
two to four worms have been extracted^ but in several, as many 
as twelve hare been removed. The locality of the worm is 
generally in the lower extremities, about the foot and an- 
Ue. The usual native plan of treatment was had recourse 
to, viz. careful slow extraction, which although a tedious 
operation, has in almost every case proved successful, and |n 
but few instances has it been followed by ill conditioned sores, 
which are so oflen troublesome in this disease. One death 
is recorded and as the case is of some interest, it may 
be here briefly noticed. The patient was admitted on the 
10th May 1836, with a worm presenting immediately below 
the right external malleolus. The usual mode of extraction 
- was resorted to, and the case went on favorably till the 13th 
June, when tetanic symptoms appeared, of which the patient 
died on the 2gnd of the same month. Some irritation at the 
site of the worm is supposed to have been the cause of the 
tetanus. Tn the treatment blood was drawn to the extent of 
xyj, on the first day, and opium was then given in large 
doses, according to the urgency and frequency of the spasms; 
<rf this medicine, in ten days, the patient took 662 grains. On 
the Sd, 4th, and 5th days of treatment, the symptoms aba¬ 
ted very mnch, and hopes of a cure were entertained, but on 
the 8th and 9th, the spasms agaiu became very violent, and 
resisted all the means had recourse to. 

Amongst the class of other diseases, uhers form a large ma¬ 
jority, and as already stated, 129 admissions were from pumtioy 
which seldom however exceeded two dozen lashes. 

ScpoythMitbof. There is always a detachment of sepoys 
at Coimbatore, amounting to about 150 men, with two 
Buropean oflicers, a captain and subaltern. The sepoys huts 
are situated dose to the town, and the sick of the detachment 
are treated in a temporary building in the jail compound. 
Fever of the quotidian type is the most prevalent, ^ease, 
it is however generally of a mild form, and et^ily cured 
by the ordinary means, such as an emetic and purgative 
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codubited at the eommencement, and sabicq'aently qttmime 
or bark. A tabular yiew of tihie sicknese in this and the other 
detachments of natiye military, at the ■various ciTil stadone 
in this dirision, is given at the end of this report 


EEMARKS ON THE BREED OF SHEEP. 

The follo'vring particulars regarding the breed of sheepy 
have been obtained £rom the native shepherds. Ewes be¬ 
come big "with young in the months of March or April, and 
usually bring forth one lamb, in August or September, the 
rams being separated from them at this time. The lambs are 
not aUo-wed to go out with the dams till they are one month old, 
at the end of this period how'ever, the teeth begin to appear, 
■when they are sent with them to graze. Sheep are 
turned out at 7 o’clock a. m., and are brought back to the 
folds or sheds, at 6 in the evening throughout the year. 

Rams generally live to the age' of eight or nine, and 
ewes to about seven years. 

Soon after tlie birth of a lamb, the shepherd examines its 
coloiir, and other marks, and gives it a name according to its 
sex, such as Kelamullah to a ram, and KdamvUy to an ewe 
the name of a ram ending always in muUahj and that of a 
ewe in midly, if the sheep from one flock should happen 
to stray into that of another shepherd, die owner at once re¬ 
cognizes it by its marks and colour, or the shepherd of the 
flock which it has joined, seeing that it is a stranger, turns it 
out. Every shepherd knows aU the sheep in his flock, and 
he never counts them either when letting theijj, out of the 
shed in the morning, or when shutting them up at night 

Sheep are shorn annually in the month of January after 
tihe age of one year, the fleece of the back only is preserved, 
that on the other parts being rejected as useless. 

The leases to which they are subject are the following, 
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stuffing of the beHyt called by the natiyes (mdawwwOi ie 
very firequent, and is treated by cauterizing the abdomen 
vritb a hot iron^ and by squeezing the juice of a certain 
leaf, called oonawoodee, into the animals mouth. Mung^ 
nomo or diarrhoea, prevails during the monsoon, the re* 
medy employed for its cure is water, in which boiled 
cumboo rice has been steeped for some days, great num^ 
here however die of this disease. Another disease peculiar 
to sheep is called ^aiavettee-notm, the animal it is said 
when attacked by it, immediately falls down and dies in 
a very short time; this disease occurs only in the month 
of September. 

Kodid-mvoo or bloody flux, is not unfrequent, it is also 
treated by cumboo rice water, and the shepherds say, that 
the flesh of a sheep dying of it, induces a similar complaint 
in persons who eat it. 

The value of a sheep is from two annas to one rupee, hut 
if in very good condition it brings two rupees. Each shep* 
herd generally has dharge of fifty sheep, for which he is paid 
at the rate of @0 huUahs of grain per mensem, with ah al< 
lowance in money of 4 fanams to purchase a cumhly, 1 
fariAwt to purchase slippers, and 1 fanam for a doth, annually. 

/ 

In a flock of a hundred sheep all the rams are gelded, 
except four or five, this operation is usually performed in 
the month of S^tember, when the animal is between one 
and two years old, but never at a later period. The wethers 
axe Isttened, with cotton seed, mixed with gram. 
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sitmtioii. FooIgliAut in latitude 10® 45 north, and longi* 
tude 76* 38 east, is situated in a gap in the trestem 
ghauts 20, miles broad, and is distant from the sea, 
at the nearest point on the western coast, about 
45 miles, hling elevated 8<]0 feet above its level. 

The sur&ce of the country is undulating as far as the hills, 
which rise abruptly on either side, distant 7 miles to the 
north, and 13 to the south. In the eastern or inland direc¬ 
tion, the country rises gradually for several miles, and to¬ 
wards the westward, there is a gentle descent to the sea. 

wind*. prevailing winds which are either easterly 

or westerly, are greatly influenced in their direction by the 
funnel like shape of the pass through the ghaut, which is 
more *than twice as wide at the western opening, as at the 
eastern, northerly or southerly winds being very rare. 


Mdunuiiui. exact height of the neighbouring hills has 

net been ascertained. They are irregularly wooded to their 
summits, and are uninhabited, being very feverish during cer¬ 
tain months iu the year. In March and April consi- 

spon* 

^eous combustion of the jungles on these hills, large tracts 
of which are seen burning for many days in succ^ion, but 
no incox^vonience, further than the increase of temperature, 
is tfa^reby occasioned. 

There are two rivers in the neighbourhood, 
lihe Canady aboint two miles to the north, and the Oalpathy 
about one mile the south, both running in a westerly di¬ 
rection. The fonner is fed by various streams from the hills, 
forming throughout the year a considerable body of water. 




I 

viu^iiii of vHoK wach lloitiber is footed to tbo ooMt Tho 
^ o^ior otroiit^ i^aiiig in tlio odioiiung diotrict of Coimbatore^ 
i» imaUer and more rapidj and alber long droughte it ie 
reduced to a mere auccesaiott of pools, connected by small 
streams. The beds of botb consist of white sand, and in 
some places they are rocky, no sUmy deposit being lelt od 
them. The bt(^ are irregtdar, being pretty high in some 
plaoes, and low and sloping in others. Thh 'vegetation oni 
the one to the*north is generally tall and luxuriant, whilst 
the banks of the southern stream are more open, and they 
do not seem in any way to afihot the salubrity of the atap* 
tion. 


There are no tanks of any siae in the neighbour¬ 
hood, and the country from its Undulating surface is well 
nwemuniiorM* . uoxious morasses however are found 

at the foot of the hills. * 


Obmu*. climate of Paulghaut throughout the year, is 

on the whole very fiivorable, both for Buropeans and natives, 
but is more so fbr the former, than for the latter. The south¬ 
west monsoon during the montiis of June, July, August and 
September, moderates the temperature, and in the two suc¬ 
ceeding months occasional showeQi occur from the north-east, 
which render the weather cool and pleasant, not only in 
these months, but also throughout the whole of December. 

* Bheumatism and catarrhal afhdtions accompanied with fe- 
ve]r, are prevalent in the wet season; and scarcely any Eu¬ 
ropeans escape without suffering feom catarrhs. In De¬ 
cember and JanuarjIRie jungles become feverish, and early 
in January the heat begins to inerease, and vegetation to 
d|y up; strong land winds set in about the beginning of 
February, and continue all March and part of April; but the 
itation if healthy at this season, with the exception of the 
preyaknfe of acute Calle4 country sore^eyes. 

The teato in the latter part Of April and in May, ia 
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bhimgeilbto M»d tmeestaux. Th« foiito^Haif it i e(^ ^tit0i 
gistcr kept fit thia station for tibe year 1837* and iridi xaneh 
accuracy. 



ir««r«fkd 

Moaflu. 


1837 

Ja&ttary. 


February 


March. 


April 


May 


81® to sr® 


About 90®. 


Not 

tered. 


84® to 874® 


PO® to 98i®, 


BBMABEa 


Heat gradually increasing; pleasant 
for Ine first naif of the month. Hot 
during the latter half, nights cold; 
strong easterly winds. Very dry, 
but not* hot, wough very disagree* 
ablp. Jungle fever at Wailiar and 
the hills. Fever very prevalent 
over all the country. 

Strong hot lalid wind during the day, 
but sea breeze in the evening. 
Mornings,evenings and nights toler* 
ably cow. 

For the first three weeks a strong hot 
land wind firom the east. Sea breeze 
in the evenings. Nights and morn¬ 
ings tolerably cool. During the 
last 10 days the land wind waa 
ve:^ changeable; blowing occasion¬ 
ally from different points, nights 
cool. 

First four days, hot land winds, the 
rest of the month dbie weather was 
cooler from several showers diat had 
fidien, and no wet tatties required. 
Weather tolerably cool the fir^ ten or 
twelve days, towards the middle 
of the month it became very hot, 
three or four dose niijifts, out the 
evenings and mominj^ and gent^- 
ly the nights were very i^easant. 
About the 90th very doudy end die 
sun seldom v^ble; and, for Ore 
week the weather Was end 

the thermometer tmdfHT oiP«" 
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Moatlu. 

lliilj 
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June 

75® to 84® 

The monsoon extremdy light no heayy 
ram, but weather very doudy and 
showery, and remarkably pleasant t 

July 

71i®to784® 

Bainy throughout the month, the sun 
seldom seen. The rivers full in thelat- 
ter part of the month. Air very damp. 

Bain oocasionaUy heavy. Weather 
pleasant 

August 

724®to79|® 

Sept. 

77to83i«> 

The weather fine. A little rain the 
first four or five days, after which 
none till the end of the month. 

October 

SO* to 86* 

Weather fine but with occasional 
showers, some times close and op« 
pressive before rain. 

Not. 

75* to 65J* 

The first six days fine, and till the 
£0th, a good d!^eal of rain fell; the 
rest of me month dry. Daring the 
latter half strong easttdy winds 
prevailed—very fittle dew in the 
momingo for the season, but cold. 

Dec. 

81* to 88" 

1 

Weather cool and pleasant, nights 
colA Feverish on the hills and 


WaUiar-jimgles. Coxomon fever 

P revalent over all the coimtry. 
iiBgles on the hills o& fire. 


'Pte soil throughout the district is generally light 
and ptodactive, though not so fertile as in the neighbouring 
country of Coimbatore; and the high grounds consist of 
red and iaterite. 

Pie water of the rivers a^d wells is pure^ and at 
3tn iedwoa do ezhalationa arise from them, but the 

morasses ai the fi>ot of tho hiUs already alluded to, eahak at 






ISi 0 conutteiieement and tenoinatioiL of tho 
ibbrifio miasmata. 


^»***’®“®*** Agriculture is in a very thriviag conditioa^ 
every avaOable spot of laud beiug cultivated, and the 
harvest is always certaini the rains seldom or never failing* 
l^ice is the juiucipal grain produced. 

Paulghaut is the point of meeting of the roads 
between Coimbatore and the Malabar coast; the 
iacihty with which the ghaut here is ascended, rendering it a 
great thor^ughiare. Hve roads proceed from hence, three to 
the westward, and two in the opposite direction, the principal 
of which is the great Coimbatore road, affording a safe and 
pleasant line of communication; the others are compa¬ 
ratively narrow, and generally in bad repair. 

ivpnutioii, population of the talook amounted in 1688, 

according to the best information procurable, to 1,01,818 
souls; of whom 68,066 were males, and 48,ai|57 females. 
No records of marriages or births have been kept. 

XMtniM. gf gjj irregular quotidian type,and not un- 

frequently complicated with affections of the chest, is common 
in Decemhet and the beginning of January; and severe jun¬ 
gle frver becomes prevalent at the same time, amongst the 
natives living near the morasses at the foot of the hills, and at 
‘Walliar, In the jungle. Paulghaut with rare ezceptiozLs ex¬ 
periences an annual visitation of cholera; the cases though 
not numerous, are generally severe. 




The country sore eye is very prevalent during 
months of April and May, amongst Europeans as weU as 
natives; and rheumatism is also common during 
tiie hot s^Mon. is 


iiwOMMnaMiit. military cantohment of Paulghtjdt, in- 

duding the ibrt, atands on dightly undulating and open 
ground, and consists of the regimm^Uil HttM, 
ifhen kmm, and a The fort 
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ii;^«U^ "at ; i^ soutii-east d ll)ie 

eantonmeut; is a squaire fordfica^ati lutTing Ititmd bus^ona 
attd esrtaiiM^ imnrouiided by a djltch 21 Ud deepiand Idbroad; 
the area'h^i^ ihdaaiUiikg l$0 yairda square. The buildm^ 
'V^thiu the fort are pla^d near the wa&a leavkg an opm 
fj^mce in die eentte, and coi^t of the j>2eiee of miM, &a|- 
Ts* Beq^tei. magazimt itorf rwm, dSl* and Ao#- 

the hpaphal ia .87 feet in length by 17 in breadth, and 
ia raised about $ feet firom the ground. An open verandah 
6 feet wide surrounds the building, whidi consists of three 
jooma, the smallest is used as a surgery, and the others 
as wards for the sick;, the building is tiled, and is at 
. aU seasons dry and comfortable. . The rooms axe lofty and 
, well aired, and are in every way suitable for the accommo* 
dadon of sick, to the number of about 80. The locality of 
the hospital is unezcepdonable. ^ 


weiu. There are two wells in the fort, both of which 

contain water during the entire year. The water of one is 
not used, but that of the other is pure and good. The fort 
ditch also contains water throughout the year, in the mon¬ 
soon it is from 10 to 12 feet in depth, but in the dry wea¬ 
ther it is low and becomes covered with we^; no noxious 
exhalations however, arise ftom it, and the water is always fit 
for drinking. 


The Onaf kt. ^ 0 g yig.^g ^ north of the fort, 

the parade ground intervening; the Wbsoil is for the most 
lateiite, and is soft and clayey in some places. The se¬ 
poys lines eonsist of a main street 2 d foet wi^, running north 
and south, crcutted at right angles by eight streets, of 15 feet 
wide ranged at equal distances, spaces being allotted to the men 
in certam defined propc^dons; a sepoy’s hut oceu- 
pies 50 | 8 et by 10 j a liavildar’s two such shares. 
^^aij^j^’s^^o and^l^; and a, suhadar’s ^ete afil a £ud£ 
ai^ kept jolitaa by means of guttors p» ^h side. 
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Two woViM &ced wiUh brick hm been •nnkinliheliiieily M 
of which is dry in the hot weather, and haa long been dianaed i 
the other however alwaye oontaini a anp^ly of good water, but 
the natives prefer that obtainedfroma tank in the vidnify. The 
mesahoose qpd offilcer'a (^[uiartcra lie westward of the fi>rt and 
parade, and are scattered over a considerable space of gronnd. 

The following table will shew the nature of the more pre- 
▼alent diseases at this station, it is proper however to premise 
that no troOps were stationed here in iBSJi and IBM, and dur* 
ing the firs* half of the year 1B38; while one entire regiment 
waa located here in 1831, 88, 36, 36, and 37, and only one 
company id 1829 and 1880, and the ktter half of the year 1838. 
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novtncm ov WAVAHooitM* 


ooimtiy of Travaneore lief between the 
eighth and tenth degreee of north latitude, and 
the ferenty* sixths and sevent^r eighth t^grees of east longi¬ 
tude. It if bounded on the north bj Malabar, on the west 
and south by the sea, and on the east it is separated from 
the linheteUy district, by a range of hills running irom 
Faulghautoherry to Cape Comorin. 

anWTiatQiii. Province contains three districts, vif. 

Trevandrum, Cochin and Quilon. The district of Trevandr}iin 
if divided into northern and southern portions, and these 
again are subdivided into what are called ifd^oroons, of 
which Yunjeoor, Paalcolum,Wutwoorkaott, CuUicootum and 
ThoneycuUlie in the northern division; Kelmun-puttam, 
Ooloor, Colatoor and Pulleapooram comprise the southern 
portion, in each of which there are several villages. 

tnvwdram. Trevandrum the capital, is situated in latitude 
S(y N,, and longitude 77® IS' E., abouta mile and a half in 
a direct line irom the sea coast, with which it is nearly on a 
level. It consists of a fort, in which the Eajah and his 
fondly reside, and a large town outside the walls, extending 
chiedy towards the north, at the extreme end of which are the 
barrachs, and the old cantonment formerly occupied by a re¬ 
giment of native infontry, and a detachment of artillery. * A 
mile t0 the aast of the fort, and considerably elevated above it, 
is tha Besidency, in the neighbourhood of which the medical 
ofoeet foMlildei, ^ hospital and the lines for the escort being 
dose at handf fort is about half a mile aqvaxe, has no 

ditch, and the are built of mud, with the exo^tion of 

acme parts of tlie west and the north sides, which ate foced 
trifo stone. * 
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The surrounding countr^r has broken and uneven aspect^ 
presenting a series of hills covered ■with low bushes, with 
valleys of considerable extent intervening. The valleys have 
a rich aHuvial soil, and are usually under wet cultivation'. 

Riven k Cesaie. ipj^g rivers in the neighbourhood are the Keliar, 
and the Oaramany, which take their rise in the hiUs abou^ 
SO miles to the east, and both passing south of the fort, one 
at the distance of about a mile, the other two miles, empty 
themselves into the sea. Further south, the rivers of greatest 
importance axe the Cadayaur, and the Paralayaur, which 
after uniting to form the Tambrapoomy, run into the sea 
about 15 miles below their junction ; still nearer to Cape Co- 
'• ^morin is the Fallayaur, having its origin also in the hills, hut 
augmented by a canal connecting it with the Paralayanr, from 
which it is partly fed ; on these streams in a great measure 
depends the .irrigation of the southern and most productive 
parts of Travancore, and works at a great expense, were com- 
structed many years ago for the purpose of securing a supply 
of water to the neighbouring country, by means of canals ; a 
canal and dams were made to conduct the water of the 
Cadayaur—which now passes to the sea—into the Paralay¬ 
aur, hut when the work was completed, it was found to 
be utterly useless, correct levels not having been taken in 
the first instance. From a late survey of the couUtiy however, 
between the two rivers, it is proved that such a work is quite 
practicable, and as the revenue resulting ftom it, would doubt¬ 
less soon repay the expense of the undertaking, it is believed 
to he in contemplation to carry it into effect, under European 
superintendence. 

A canal about forty feet wide runs to Quilon, distant 
forty miles, ■with but a partial interruption; it is supplied with 
water chiefiy from the sea flowing over bai« and consequently 
rises and fells ■with the tides; occasionally during the rains, it 
is icL some places made subservient to cultivation, by throw- 
’ ' ' ‘ > K'' 
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tug up l>tmdi to prevent the influx from the s^t, hut 
fenejra% ftom the mixture of ealt-vretcr, it is rendered quite 
Unflt fljr thet purpose. This canal will he furdim: noticed 
under the head means of conmnmication.*’ 

Twin. jjj southern part of the country, there are 
great numbers of tanks both large and small, chiefly sup^ 
plied from the rivers just mentioned, but all have for a long 
time been neglected, and are insufricient for the proper cul- 
tivahbn of the paddy lands in the vicinity. In the neigh¬ 
bourhood ^ Trevandruih there are only two or three small 
tanks, amd^fiaxther north they are still more rarely met with. 

weBf. Wells are common throughout the country, and 

the water is generally good, but in the vicinity of the rivers, 
the xuitives prefer using water obtained from them. 

Mountain!. range of mountains seen about: thirty miles 

to the east, frrm a part of the great chain of the western ghauts, 
whidi broken near Paulghautcherry, again rise 13 miles south 
of that place, and continue to run southerly until they terminate 
at Cape Comorin; their respective heights have not been 
exactly ascertained, but some of them are from 4 to 5,Q00 
feet above tl|a level of (he sea ; they present a rugged and 
precipitous appearance, ^and m*e nearly all densely wooded 
. from the base to the summit; from June to Ootober during 
the S. W. monsoon, they are generally completely enve. 
loped by dnek douds. Their sides are clothed with teak 
and other* large trees, and also with bamboos, nnd^- 
wood, and h%h. grass, which, preventing flie free circulation 
of air, tends to xmdee them very unhealthy; so extremely noxi- 
dUB are ^ey at times considered, that all who possibly can, quit 
thefr n^ig^blKmrhood, imd only return to them <m the setting 
in monsoon, about the beginning of June, when 

qttito free from fever. Thqngh 
flbe tn be more concentrated , in tbe yu^ty 

; not aafr during the unheal&y season^ to 

future into any ^ jungle which approaches to 
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within a few mileii of Trevaiidrum. The te*k wbioh if of an 
excellent description^ and in great abundance in Travancore, 
is floated to the coast by the streamSj issuing from different 
parts of the moontmn range. 

PawBi. jjjg passes through the hills are two; the Aram- 

booly to the south, is considered perfectly safe at all seasons ^ 
of the year, but the other the ArungoU pass, about seventy t 
miles further north, can only be traversed during the rains, 
from June to December, without incurring great hazard of 
contracting fever. At that season of the y^ it affords the 
readiest access from Madura, and the places to the north¬ 
ward, but generally speaking the Arambooly pass is much 
more ^equented. Courtallum, on the Tinhevelly side of the 
'Kills, lies near the ArungoU pass, and owes its cool climate 
to the constant current of air rushing through it from the 
western coast. 

cunute. Trevandrum is generally considered healthy; 
the great quantity of rain which frlls throughout the year, 
and its proximity to the sea, tend to make it cool, and at no 
season does the thermometer ever attain a height at aU ap¬ 
proaching to what it sometimes does in tiie Carnatic, 
seldom rising above 90* at the ^hottest time of the year. 
About the beginning of June the S. W. monsodn ^ets in, and 
continues till the end of September, during this period a 
great quantity of rain faUs, and the thermometer seldom ex¬ 
ceeds 75*. From October, the weather is sometimes rather 
close, until the setting in of the N. E. nmnsoon, early in No¬ 
vember. The quantity of rain from this monsoon, though 
much less than from the other, assists greatly in cooling 
the atmosphere, and in the interval, or during March 
April And May, the weathet is warmest, and at the same 
time most unhealthy. In December, January and February, 
the nights are cool, and the dews are heavy, e^^osure 
to yrhich is apt to induce fetir* Though the (^mate 
oxt the whole may be considered healthy, it is not equally 
favorable to all constitutions, Snd in rheumatic cases, or 
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where there exists e predisposition to pulmonary disease) thE 
damp state of the atmosphere proves injurious. 

Sou- The soil about Trevandrum varies considerably, 

being light and gravelly on the lulls, whilst in the valleys it is 
a deep blatsk mould, formed by the decomposition of vegetable 
matter and alluvia, brought down by the heavy rains from the 
hills. 


Var-titbin ?«»- The vegetable productions are numerous, and in 
favourable seasons supplies of all kinds are abim- 
dant, rice is cultivated in the valleys, in sufficient quantity 
tomUtthe wants of the country, and at times to admit of 
exportation to a considerable extent; dry grain is not much 
used, and therefore but little is gi own. 


The trees most commonly seen in the vicinity are the jack, 

cocoanut, palmyra and areca; the sago palm appears alw to 

grow very well in this climate, and on the northern part of the 
coast good sago has been prepared; pepper and cardamoms, 
the great sources of revenue to the Travancore government, 
grow abundandy, die former all over the country, the latter 
principally near the base, and on the sides of the mountains; 
cinnamon and nutmegs are^ultivated in gardens in the neigh- 
bourhood of the hills, where they are found to thrive exceed¬ 
ingly well; the importation of tobacco is a monopoly in the 
hands of the Travancore government, and the heavy tax of 
@00 ^er u^nt, imposed on it, greatly limits its consumption, 
which is almost entirely confined to chewing. Trials were 
formerly made to introduce the culture of it into the country, 
but without success, and it appears probable that the foiliue 

nmy have arisen from the ground not having be^n selected with 
irnfficimil attention to locaKty and soil. At Trevandrum^d 
geueftdly throughout T^vanemro, the dimato s^ms to be a 
deal too moist, for tobacco, bat more southerly to objec- 
riondbes not e^^dbrt, and in an experiment recendy mado, ten or 
twelve miles nor^ ofOap® Comorin, it has been shevn, that the 
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plwit thrives exceedingly well. The tobaceo produced from 
Jadhapatam and Tinnevelly seed, was pronounced to be 
quite al* good as any imported, and as the saving effected 
would be very considerable, it is in contemplation to attempt 
its cultivatiott in the south of Travancore, on a sufficiently 
exten^ve scale, to render the country independent of foreign 
supplies. 


The mulberry grows very well, and tlie Travancore go¬ 
vernment are forming plantations, for the purpose of producing 
silk on an extensive scale. A number of mulberry plants of 
the best kinds, have been received from the horticultural 
society at Bombay, and cuttings from them have been distri¬ 
buted as much as possible, with every encouragement to 
the people to cultivate them. Codee is at present produced 
but in trifling quantity, considering the advantages which the 
country possesses, the climate and soil being considered very 
favorable to its growth, and the shelter which it requires, 
being abundantly afforded by trees in every direction ; the 
government are at present directing the attention of the 
people as much as possible to its cultivation, and with this 
view they are procuring supplies of seed from different sources 
for distribution, and issuing the necessary directions for its 
management. The plant is very profitable when it once begins 
to bear, which it does about the third year, and as the trouble 
and expense incurred previous to that time, is inconsiderable, 
it is to be hoped the culture of it will become general. At 
present, the market is supplied by a few private individuals. 

A great many esculent roots are cultivated by the natives, 
and with care European vegetables are found to grow well. 
Fruits in general are not so good as on the other side of the 
ghauts; grapes seldom arrive at perfection, but the plantain 
and pine-apple are in great abundance, the latter at times 
being v«:y plentiful in the baxaars, and at a price sufficiently 
low to pUce it within the reach of all classes. 
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Of the mineral produetiona of tibe ccnmtryv 
one of the most useful is laterite, which is very 
plentiful in the neighbourhood, and extensively emjiloyed in 
building. It is found near the surhice, and being in a soft 
state, is dug out with a sort of hatchet, and cut into any shape 
required, subsequent exposure to the atmosphere imparting 
the necessary degree of hardness } some quarries yield it of a 
better quality than others, depending on a greater quantity of 
iron entering into its composition. The roads in the vicinity 
have been made of it, and are found to be good and durable; 
granite is ’also abundant, and forms a great part of the 
range of ^auts, and the rocky hills in the neighbourhood. 
For some time past, boring operations have been carrying on, 
in different parts of the country, with a view to discover coal, 
but hitherto without meeting any indication of its presence, 
and the geological formation renders it improbable that the 
experiment will be successful. 


Animals. animals met with in Travancore, are much the 

same as in the other jungly and hilly parts of India ; amongst 
the larger kinds axe the elephant, tiger, bison and elk; 
and the, list of smaller tribes, differs but little from that on 
the eastern s^de of the ghauts—hares, pea-fowl, jungle-fowl 
and Eqiur-fowl are common^ but neither the fox, nor the 
partridge are ever found on this coast, the climate of which, 
it would appemr, is too damp for them j the black-cheetah, an 
animal said to be but rarely met with in the south of 
inhabits seme parts of Travancore, the colour of its is a 
deep black, but when viewed in a strong light, spots are 
distinctly visible on it; in size it is somewhat less tha n the 
cbmmon cheetah, but in disposition more ferocious tbnw tke 
other variet^s of this family. • 


^****^®** Two crops of paddy are annually obtmned in 
the valleys, an<i in &vorable years an additional tme of gfsfu, 
but nearly all .the elevated ground has been allowed to lie 
waste, and liecome overgrown with shrubs and low jungie^ 
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The laad iwems in most places well adapted for dry grains, 
and would sdon repay the labour and expense of bringing it 
under cultivation. 


' Reservoirs of water for agricultural purposes, when com¬ 
pared with the wants of the country, are few and insufocient. 
In most parts, the ryots chiedy depend on the periodical 
rains, and the supply obtained in this way in general suffices, 
but when it fails, scarcity and much misery necessarily fol¬ 
low. With the view to improve the irrigation of the country, 
an officer of Engineers was employed a few years ago in con¬ 
structing tanks, and opening canahi for diverting water firom 
the rivers, into other channels. 


Meaiu of eom< 
manieation. 


The communication between different parts of 
Travancore is much facilitated by canals, and 
back-waters. A canal runs, with an interruption of five or 
six miles, to Quilon, by means of which intercourse with that 
place is carried on. An obstruction is formed in its course, 
by a low range of hills running from some distance inland to¬ 
wards the sea, and which it was proposed lately to cut through, 
but the estimated expense was so great, that the scheme was 
in consequence abandoned; circumstances have however 
since occurred, to render it desiraUe that it should he opened, 
and the subject is at present under consideration, with a pros¬ 
pect of its being proceeded with; were it completed, the con¬ 
venience to the people would be great, as it now forms the 
only impediment to a line of water carriage betwixt Trevan- 
drum and Trichoor, a distance of ^00 miles. 


The road into the Tinnevelly district, through the Aram- 
booly pass, is in a tolerable state of repair, and so also is the nor¬ 
thern road leading to Quilon. 

Papniittoo. 3 y ^ census taken in 18^ and 21, the number 
of inhabitants in the Travancore country amounted to 
900,000, a subsequent estimate in 1836, makes it 1,300,000, 
giving an increase of four hundred thousand in fifteen years. 
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popnlatiti® ii scattered ovtaf ft contitry coitfalailig 8,000 
square miles, but iu very unequal proportions, as some parts 
chiefly near the sea coast, are much more densely peopled 
than the hills, and the forest tracts in their neighbourhood, 
where the inlmbitants are but sparingly distributed. 

The population is composedof hindoos, mahomedans, and 
Christians, varying in number m difierent districts. % 

Hii^oos. ^ , Srabmins are very numerous, consisting^ of settlers 
from neigjibouring countries, as well as the aborigines of 
this part of the coast, called namboories; the letter are 
the finest looking race, and rank first in the estimation of the 
people, over whom they exercise an influence, even greater 
than is common in other parts of India. 

The most numerous, as well as most useful part of 
the population, are the nairs, who belong to the Sudra 
tribe, and are separated into a number of different classes, 
employed in various occupations: from amongst them are 
selected the Bajah’s troops. 

The Shaqars who rank very low in the scale of caste, form 
a numerous body iu the south of Travancore, and are chiefly 
employed in agricultural aifd other laborious pursuits. 

MahoHurtttw. 'Tjie mahomedans are nearly all mapulays, or 
• lubbayv, the descendants of Arabs, who have been long 
settled in the country. They have now become a numerous 
body, and engage more in commercial than agricultural pur¬ 
suits. There are some other musselmaun settlers, the des¬ 
cendants: of sepoys, m the employ of former i^jahs ; but the 
jsiahome&n rule never having been establii^ed in Travan- 
axe not numerous, and appear to keep themselves 

quite distinct from the mapulays. 

cteutip». The Christians in Travancore, consisting of ^otes- 
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synimfi/ckymptisie it 

bid part of t&e'popolatioii of llio cotiiifay. 


The population of the Trevandrum districst, according ,lo 
the census of 1836^ was 57/)l2$ while in 18^ it 
43,383 ; part of this extraordinary increase is probably (mly 
apparent, it is well known with what great diliculty ^a 
correct cenisus is obtained, even under the most &Torable cir¬ 
cumstances. For a variety of statistical facts, relating to the 
former census, and other subjects, reference may be made to 
the tables Nos. 1, and % annexed, which were constructed by 
Captain Ward during his survey of the district. 


About 5,000 of tbe inhabitants reside within the fort of 
Trevandrum, and the remainder outside the walls, and in the 
neighbouring villages. 


Dweiungs. fpjjjg dwelling houses are generally speaking 
clean and comfortable, those of the better classes have much 
wood in their structure, and are usually elevated a few feet 
from the ground. 


*”**• Such of the nair tribe as can afford it, use 

animal food, but for the moat part, their diet consists of 
rice and vegetables, made into stews or curries. ' A common 
article in use is the jack fruit, which is considered very 
wholesome, and is consumed in great quantities, both in its 
ripe and unripe state; the seeds are also converted into cakes. 
A tuberous root resembling the yam is likewise much used. 


Living on the whole is cheap in Travancore, eleven or 
twelve rupees a month being suflicieat for the expences of a 
respectable nair family, but a smaller sum often provides 
for all their wants. 

■* 

SomeoftheloUrer dwses are . much addicted to % uie of 
intoxicating Kquprs* an^ the great number of trees in the 
neighbourhood yielding teddy, enables them te indulge tips 

L 
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hiiiit at a rexj trifling expenae. Intemperance doee set 
howeyer appear to liare spread mnch ampnget better 
orders. 

The usual dress is in general extreme^ light, 
that of the Nairs consists merely of a doth wrapped round the 
loins, made of a material thinner than that which is in com¬ 
mon use by the natiyes of other parts of the Presidency; a 
piece of ganse or thin cloth, thrown loosely oyer the head, is 
used as a substitute for the turban, and aflbrds hut little pro¬ 
tection egijtinst the rays of the sun, but when required, the 
umbrella or palmyra chattab, with which people rarely go 
unprovided on tbis coast, answers all the purposes of a thicker 
head dress. 

Emptoraeati. great bulk of the population, consists of 

agricuUuralists, artisans, and fishermen. About ^000 Nairs 
are employed in the military service of the Rajah. 

The inhabitants of all classes are very much attached to 
their country, and they can seldom he induced to quit it by 
any advantages held out to them. 

onnrt. Crimes are not very frequent, and those which 

do occur, are not often of an aggravated kind. Thefts of 
a daring character are seldcftn committed, and ofiences of the 
more grave form are usually confined to the Mapulaya. 

OnatoBM. sw qfii© ixatives of Travancore are strong and 
aotive;. theNairs in particular, are a good looking robust 
race, and in the greater number' of instances fairer than the 
people of India usually are; in their habits they are commonly 
quiet and orderly, hut in many respects their morals are very 
deprftved, and their siarriageB,if such a name can be given to 
th^ alliances, are of so loose a nature asjto allow an ahnosi 
unreatareined intercourse between the sexes; the natural conse¬ 
quence of which is, an unusual prevalence of venereal disease, 
ihe nutober of olijeets met with in the streets, as well as those 
who apply for assistance, with this disease in its worst forms, 
itfffldently ovince the extent to which it prevails. 
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**^***^ to « oMPtalti «xtiiit i« 

eiaiS6«i ‘fl!r^ii^id% thU to rnd and wtltia‘ oim 
kttguiig »4 and In the better raniu^ e knowledge of Bnglish 
ie not at ell rare^ the means of acquiring other branches of 
edimatlott hate la^j been afforded, the hating es- 

tabli^ied a teiy excelleatffeeachtkd atTretimdrn^ nnder 
the snpermtendenoe of a European master, and also aui^* 
limy schools, wi& competent natite teachers, in Othm T^m 
of the country. 

In l^etandrum, the prt^ortion of poor k un* 
usually large, and although charitalde institulions hate been 
opened where rice k distributed gratuitbuily, etill the num- 
. , ber who hate little more than suSleient to support life, is 
▼ery great. 


The diseases met with, are in general much the 
BepbaaCMb. ggjj^g ^ |jj^ Other distrkls, in the sbuthem parts of 
India. There is howeter one, Eiq^oniiMis, or as it is 
talgarly called the Oochm to which the i^tes of Tratan^ 

core, in common with those of the gres^r part of the westerp 
coast, are tery subject, and which must attract the attention of 
erery person on first arrival; cases are constantly met with at 
this pl^, and along the norther^art of the coast, and in thb 
Cochin country it is stiU more mquent. Thedkease usually 
commences with severe pain and swelling m the limb, attended 
by tever, which symptoms generally subside in a £dw days, but 
return for some time at uncertain intervdb, whilst the extremity 
continues to mcrease on mtch attack, until it attains in most in¬ 
stances an miormous sire. The pain which attend the early st^e 
of the disecse usually abates affer^ sc^e time, andlitde or no m- 
convenience is felt,exc^fiKmithegrembulk ofthe Hmbiahd 
the 8ttbject.of it is able to pursue his ordinary occupation. In 
some cases the kg preserves a smooth appearance, but in 
others it becomes studded wkh large warty excrescences. The 
disease in this past of the is ^ost ex^ilias|r^ 

con^d to* the lower ekteliei^, one or tmth o{ 
tesy be atte^l ^ bteh .^et equally the 
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of it. The natires atttiboie this as thejrdo alount etery odiet 
ocaopleiixt, to the peouhai: quality of the ^ter whkh th«y use, 
hut meagfe diet hdoubthss apEedinpothig jcause; let idthough 
the richer m^yes axe uot exempt, it appears to be much 
more common amongst the poor. Europeans have rarely been 
knoem to stuflfer from Olephsmtiasis. The nadves consider the 
disease, incurable^ and attempt nothing for its relief. In ob¬ 
viating the fever and pain at the commencement, antimoniids 
and evapomtang lotions to the limb, are of some use, but 
medical timtment has generally been inedhctual, in prevent¬ 
ing the imlgxesdve increase of the Hmb.* 

The annexed Table of diseases, treated in the Itajah*s 
Public Hospital, from its establisment in 1838, to 1842 in¬ 
clusive, mil give some idea of the state of disease, of the poorer 
inhabitants of this part of the country. 

* Tlic hydiiodate of potasta eiatmest ia the proportion of to SI of lard haa 
been fottnd neefhl la a oase of Xliphaneasia ooenmag ia a Sepoy of the Nair Bri- 
ga^. The remedy waa aaaidnously applied for eboat a mopth ^eu the limb rr$s 
redaoed to nearly ita natural BiM,alihoagb the ^seaae had eahted for two years. The 
Improvement in this case, wUc^ wraa mated in lets, has up to the last aecount 
bo« permanent. In ndditioo to this remedy there is no doubt but mueb benefit 
wotdd result firom change of air and especially of water, but unfortunately the per- 
sone usually MVeeted with £lephantiaeis,have not the means of resorting to change 
of climate. 
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wwAnnwatM Tmtae bositztax.* 


No. T.-^Taik exhibit^ the mmber ^ 
each Ciaes of diaeaee 


each doss of dieemef for 5 years. 


CLASSES. DIS&ASBS. 


. 

Cholera. 

rSianrhoBa. 

i Dyaanteria aea> 
Diwawi of I taet chronica. 

the Abdo-j Colic... 

minal nc-^ Obatipatio.. 

eera. Dyapepata...... 

I Hcemonbola. .. 
L8iiBsmui..M.... 

Dlacaaet of/Catarrhua^. 

the Lunga ) Phihiala ]^lmo> 

andUeart, I nalia.. 

{ pMumoaia..... 

(Paraljnti. 

Do Brain.. \ AmenEa.. 

(CcphaklBla,. ..] 


..(X^pdlM. 

— _j — (A n a a a r ca.... .. 

Droptua... [Aacltea. 

Bheumalie 1 Rhenmat. aeut 
aAotloiu. I chionicua. 


i i\i 


Venenwlat.} ^ ni^iV n Vir'a' 1 

feotioBi.. j * 

' Gtonor^a*!!!!! 

( Lepra. 

impetlfo. 

Airoplua..t *•** 1 

Wonnda and Ia« 
jttxlea. 

lUoan. 

Other dlaeaaea.. 


Total.... 


iMi i •« 


321 



























































1^*,. Ff?cn> M has been btibrs temtrked^ piNivall 

imich at eettaitt tim pavtieTilarly amongst ^hose wlm 
itra etpannbi m Iha jtmglas. lEhe bahaMtanto Trarmidnim 
anlTev -ccfiif^naSy &om f«Tin dnring tha dry season, but 
not to a very gret^ extent, whilst the European tesidento 
and escort^ ^PP^er to be but Htde subject to it. Both the 
intermittent and remittent £>nns are met with, the 
l^erally ^elds to purgatives and an^monials, and its return 
is prevented by the use of au inhisiou of diereyta, or 
ciui^iia^ |)ut the remitteut is often very intractable, re- 
i^rii^ active measures, and in the jungles where it 
is impossilde to procure proper aid, a great many are sup¬ 
posed to be annually carried off by this disease. The people 
employed to collect cardamoms, and in felliug teak timber, 
and who are often re^yuired to be in the ne%hbourbood of 
the hills, daring the unhealthy season, suffer much. In per- 
aons who have experienced repeated attacks, mrganic disease 
is of course vmy general, and dropsi^ are often met with hi 
debilitated subjects^ 


CAotenu Cholera some years ago visited the country, 
»nfl carried off great numbers of the iuhabitauis; but only 
occasion^ or sporadic cases, have since been met with. 


Diarrhoea and? dysentery, both in the acute 


itid chronic forms, not unftequently occur during the rainy 
adaaon, and are sometimes severe, requiring local bleeding, 
blisters, w|th the use of calomel or blue pill, and ipecacuanha, 
let ihkeir trtmtment. 


11 ‘ 1 j j ^ ^ 

iMmcmary complaints are not uncomm^ 
/ and w^B marked casea of phthisis are sometimea 
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Khemattbin. Bhe^matism is very common, and during die 
rainy season it often obstinately resists every mode of treat* 
ment that can be devised. Purgatives, with alterative and 
diaphoretic medicines, rube&cient liniments and blisters, 
form the ordmary remedies. 

veaemi. jj; 1)0 s00q ijy reference to the table, that vene¬ 
real diseases are exceedingly prevalent on this coast, where 
it is found to exist in its most virulent form ,* secondary symp¬ 
toms exhibiting scaly, papular, pustular and tubercular erup¬ 
tions, ulceration sometimes destroying the tonsils, velum and 
uvula, and extending to the nares, and larynx, are by no means 
unfre<^uent; and several cases have presented themselves at 
the hospital, where on looking into the mouth, there appeared 
'a vast ulcerated cavity involving the palate and lower part 
of the phamyx. 

The treatment adopted both in the primary, and consecutive 
forms, has been in many instances, a mild alterative course of 
plummer*s pill, neoer given ioith a vmo to effed the eyatem, as 
the greatest dependence was always placed on the compound 
decoction of sarza, in combination with the iodide of potassium, 
about a pint of the former with two or three grains of the latter 
taken in divided doses, during the day, and continued until 
the sores healed. In cases whert^ buboes formed, previous to 
admission, the hydriodate of potassa ointment was freely applied 
over and around the enlarged glands, provided no flucti\ation 
could be detected, and in general with great benefit; but in 
those cases where suppuration, or extensive destruction of the 
parts had taken place, and sinuses formed, the plan adopted 
has been the free application of the iodide of potassium so¬ 
lution, 9 ij to Sj of water, to the ulcerated surface, the 
sinuses being injected with the same, this was also used to 
sores on the penis, particularly if presenting an unhealthy 
appearance. In many cases the cartilages and bones of (he 
nose had been destroyed previous to admission, but even in 
this stage of the disease, and in one or two instances where the 
en^ nose, and part of the upper jaw had been destroyed, (^e 
disease was completely arrested by this application, along with 
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the decoction, and the iodide of potassinm internally. Two 
aietohea of cases treated in this manner with success are here 
given. 

leprosy. disease is very prevalent particularly amongst 

the lower orders, nor are the higher classes exempt from it, 
and it is generally believed to be both hereditary, and con¬ 
tagious ; there is however no doubt but its prevalence, is great¬ 
ly to be attributed to poor diet, and inattention to cleanliness. 

Sctophuia. Several very inveterate cases of this formidable 
and txoublesome disease, came under treatment, in most in¬ 
stances affecting the glands of the neck, and throat, and oc¬ 
casionally those in the axilla. The treatment consisted in 
the exhibition of the compound decoction of sarza, about a 
pint daily, with two or three grains of the iodide of potassium, 
the tumours being fireely touched with the compound iinc- 
ture of iodine morning and evening; besides which, the oint¬ 
ment of the iodide of potassium (dj to Sj) has been kept con¬ 
stantly applied to them. When suppuration commenced, 
and the sores appeared fool, with a tenacious pale slough 
adhering to them, its separation has been accelerated by the 
free application of lunar caustic, afterwards the iodide of po¬ 
tassium solution, of the strength of gij to Sj. ofwater, is found 
to heal the sores and sinuses readily. 

**itca*^ Psora is also very general and frequently assumes 
a virulent^ and obstinate form, and indeed well merits its 
appellation of ** the Malabar ;** it is no doubt occasioned by 
the poorer classes subsisting so much on fish, which is often 
from partial decomposition unfit for food, and the efiluvia from 
whidi on passing the market places, is sometimes almost into, 
lezable. 

Tire most effectual treatment in this disease is the local ap¬ 
plication of sulphur and mercurial ointments, in the proportion 
S j oi tho fornpr^ to 5j of the latter, sulphur and cream of tar- 
electuaxy being at the same time given internally^ in the 
n^e obstinate and chronic cases. 
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The extrejme prevalence of ulcers of various 
characters, on this coast, is proverbial, and it "would be diffi¬ 
cult to form any classification of them, suffice it to say, thait 
amongst them leprous, and venereal sores, are conspicu¬ 
ous, as well also as those of a phagedenic, and sloughing cha¬ 
racter ; many of these cases have been traced to repeated at¬ 
tacks of lues venerea, and in the greater number, the consti¬ 
tutional treatment has consequently been the same, as that 
adopted in secondai*y syphilis. In sores of a leprous character, 
the usual application is an ointment composed of the hydrarg; 
nitrico oxydum 5j, to Jj of the ceratum resinae, which 
cleanses and stimulates the sores much belt cr than any other 
application, aided by a wash consisting of a solution of chloride 
of lime, of a strength adapted to the different cases. Frequent¬ 
ly washing the sores "with chloride of lime, tends materially to 
accelerate the cure, by destroying the acrimonious and corrod¬ 
ing iiatui'c of the discharge, and preventing them from spread¬ 
ing- 


amhs, deaths. registers of births or deaths, have ever 

been kept in Travancore, and therefore no information on 
these subjects, on which any dependence can be placed, is 
procurable. 


ciiitmtp unfa- q'jjp climate ot* Travancore is considered un- 

vorable (o Cat* r 

favorable to some kinds of cattle. The cows 
of the country are diniTnutive, and miserable looking animals, 
the quantity of milk which they yield is very small, and 
tho"c bi ought from other parts of the country soon degene¬ 
rate. The same is the case with regard to sheep, none arc 
reared by the inhabitants in Travancore, and the supply re¬ 
quired for the markets, is brought from the Tinncvelly and 
Coimbatore districts. 


Horses, here as well as all along tlic western coast, are 
very liable to become weak in the loins, particularly if ex¬ 
posed to the wind, when much heated; castration is often re¬ 
sorted to as a preventive, and it seems to be generally admit- 

M 
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ted, that geldings suffer less frequently than entire horses ; 
when attacked with this complaint the animsd is rendered 
completely useless. 

Hoipitau. 'j'jjg Qjjy. hospitals at present in Trevandrum, 
are one for the sick of the Nair brigade, and another for the 
reception of the sick poor. The latter is divided into four 
wards, two of which are appropriated for patients of the high¬ 
er castes, and the others for persons of low caste; the 
building is calculated to contain altogether about seventy- 
five patients, who are dieted at the expense of the Travan- 
core government. 

Barrapiu, barracks, are situated about a mile and 

a quarter to the north of the fort, on high, dry and airy 
ground, they are sufficiently extensive to accommodate a na¬ 
tive regiment, and a company of artillery ; but since the 
force was withdrawn some years ago, they have remained unoc¬ 
cupied, they however still continue to be kept in good repair. 
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Aedomki bfu r^swi eMm.pt to oaplorB the Tramncore 

Momtams.. 


The h%h range e£ hUla m the vicinity of Trevandrum, 
never heving ihoronghly explored^—aldiough unsuccess- 

fully attempted many yeays ago, by captain Sheridan of th^ 
Nair brigade, heutienant Noble, and captain Green of the 
Engineers,—^the BeaidentofTravancore accompanied by aeve* 
rel gentlemen, started from Trevandrum on the 24di of Fe¬ 
bruary last, via Arienaad to visit these bills; tSe road as far as 
Arienaad distant 16 miles, was found very tolerable, frequent¬ 
ly traversing considerable tracts of paddy ground, and steep 
•ridges covered with jungles; halting here during the 2dth 
and 26th, the next march was to a place called Caviat- 
ten Ooodul, eight miles nearer to the base of the hiUs, 
through a very)picturesqtte undulating jungly (K>untry, by an 
old tract laid down on the map, passing over several elevated 
ridges, but upon the whole the rood was found tolerably good. 

Here tbe party encamped for two days, on tbe banks of a 
branch of the Kurramonay riveri at an elevation of 430 feet 
above the s£a, while parties were^sent to explore the country 
towards the hdls. From thence they started afi^r breskfast, <m 
the lBt]March, and pursued thiir course through beautiful 
forests, and over some ridges, untd they came to a small river 
at the foot of the hills, called the Attyaur, 1,230 feet above 
the level of the sea, and after a short halt, commenced as¬ 
cending the hm through a dense, and almost impenetrable 
forest of magnifbent trees, which afforded a complete shade 
from the rays of die sun, rendering it cool and pleasant; other¬ 
wise it would have been arduous undertaking in the heat 
of the day, &bm the steepness of the Isioent, leading directly 
up the acclmty of the mbunndn, as native roads usually dcK 

' , ' ' ' .-t 

After asc^ding the %St A.,3tind of promont<«3p or 
projection of-rock^ w&r^! tier«| speared the remai^ Of an 
old barrier #as seoii^ Icnm ifhidh there is a splendid yieir of 
the country jbelow;, a h^er Upi there is a plateau of 
some extent^'covereiilrite ^noldb^^f^ trees,- and pursuing 
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the rente oter enether ridge^ ft dense lew jungle wee entered 
epparentlj the abode of elephants, and mnomerable other 
wild animals, whose foot prints were observable in every 
direction. 

‘fi 

The parQr next shaped their course to the right, over very 
rough ground, until they attained an altitude of 8,980 fset, 
where an encampment was formed about 8 P. H., by the side of 
a small rivadet, there being no prospect of gaining the sum¬ 
mit that day, Ih^line leading to the top of the, range not 
having been cleared or explored. 

The encampment here presented a very lively scene, 
from the number of people employed constructing temporary 
huts, and the bustle and conf^ion, which prevailed. 

The natives very soon began to shiver from the change of 
temperature, although to Europeans it felt delightful. The 
splendid view of the Augastier peak, towering fur above, a 
little to tibie south, occasionally capped with clouds, and again 
bursting forth during gleams of sunshine, was truly sublime. 
The enjoyment also of the cool delicious water, was a source 
of mu(^ gratification after the &tigaes of the day, which 
however werc«felt but slightly from the coolness of the tern* 
periUiire, and exhilirating atiUosphere, as compared nith the 
heat of the encampment below, where the thermometer s^od 
at 90®. 

Toward! evening, great piles of wood were collected, in 
difoent directions all round the encampment, and set fire 
to, as well to fir^hten away elephants and tigers, as to afford 
warmth to the natives. 

!{lbft Eorepean gentlemen who slept e» mattresses on the 
gtua|[[|^^!U ft sp a ll hPt, found it sather cold during the night, 
and hk^e morning on looking at the thermometer, it stood at 
85* Palbr. All eomplaSned of being unable to sleep for a 
|re«t part of ^ night, l^^haps from the cold, but more pro- 

iNMMiy QOlil fiM wJ6C(V oil riQKQKNl ttir« 

It irai frund in the |Sip»hlg» that all the coQhp had run 
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away jtut before day ligbtj idthough thay were am]^y sup¬ 
plied with rioe> aad erery attention had been paid to their 
wants. Bat the dread of wild animals, and especially of 
yenturing into eleyated or naexplored r^ons, felt by them, 
is such, ^at it is cbMcult to.iuduGe them either by fair ineans 
or force, to accompany such expeditions ;> and in consequence 
of this ewbte &e encampment was necessarily, obliged 

to stand fast; however, afoer break^t on the 2d March, the 
party proceeded towards the summit of the ridge, which alter 
many difficulties, and having had almost Uterdly to cut th^ 
way, the whole distance of about two miles, they at last emm^g- 
ed from the jungle, and a8(»nded its highi^t point. 

The extensive view of the Travancore country, which pre¬ 
sented itself, with the sea in the distance, as well as that looking 
towards Palpai^sdm, on the Tinne velly or east side of the hUls, 
was truly magnificent. Here a considerable j^Lateau of tabic 
land exists, at an elevation of 4,740 feet, as measured by 
the barometer. The highest peak of the range was estimat. 
ed at about 6,000, and the Augasrier peak; a little further to 
the southwEurd, at about 7,000 feet, whickis nearly as high as 
Ootacainnnd, and no doubt posseses a siuular climate—several 
odier high peaks, appeared at various distances, both to fhe 
north and sputh. On exploring the table land In various diree- 
^ns, the whole,.8urface was literally trampled 'by elephants^ 
seemingly foom its being a place of retreat for them, foom 
the jungles below \ and in some of. the small sholas, or open 
dumps of jungle, the prints of tigers were seen. 

The suifoce <^the table land was generaEy rocky, although 
considerable portions of sward were seen here and th^e,^but 
time did not admit of exploring furthmr* 

It is in contemj^ation. dsmrtly to mshe anthher excursion 
to these hills, when it fo hoped more extensive discoveries 
will be the result. ; ' 

The ]i^ne^ of havi^ such % within, 

ffistance must be ap^cmt» ^ 

CKtobitidm^ on the HUs, possem^ j^T^tl^ 

nearly If not equd to those of ^e . 
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COCHIN. 

Bitsatioa ixrtiiir Cocluii^ OB© the oldest of the Utttch set- 
* tJements in India, ii a inanlinje distn<!t in the 

protince pf Travancere, lying between the 9th and 10th 
degree® east longitude j it is bounded by the ocean on 
the westi ^e province of M*daW on the north; by the range 
of mountains commonly called the western ghauts^ on the 
east; and Travancore proper on the south. 


TiowwofCoehii*. town of Cochin itself, while in possession 
of the Butch, was surrounded by a rampart, ditch and 
other works, rendering it a pUce of sei^ty, for the 
extensive oommerce which they carried on, in this part 
of the country. The fortifications however, after it» sur¬ 
render to the English, were aismantlcd, and nothing now 
remains to ^int out their situation, further than the mound 
of esrih, the remnant of the old rampart, which swrounds 
it on t^ Md side, and is now a disadvantage, from in some 
degree preventing free ventilation. 


Most of the streeU of Cochin run in a south-westerly 
Section, and the houses which were built at a subsequent 
peri<^ by the,Portuguese, are mostiy two stories in h^ht, 
and though of Inrge dimensions, still from the intemal sr- 
jfangement, and the manner in vhich they arc crowded tog^ 
not very weUsdaptcdfor a warm climate; and the 
^BdoBOies in the rea <rf each, surrouBded by waUe «t 
Aite id iP M feet in hid^ prevent .»4uedrc»la»irai<rf 


. '30^ noriVer* of importanee in flie dia- 

ttict,-l»nt df hKflEy**® S'®** 4* fetility 

'■•fee' cenntiT. and.die' of eomr 
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tbten of Cochirii tm a starting point, the hach-watcr may he 
described as hlfancMng to the southward and northward, 
extending in the former direction nearly to Quilony and in 
the latter as far as Cfaetwa, a distance of about 40 miles j in 
its course it subdivides into numerous branches, which ramify 
in an easterly direction, and to the westward it communicates 
by three estuaries with the sea, viz. at Chetwa, Cranganore s 
andCochiu. It is very shallow in many places, more parti- 
culiffly in the northern part of the Chetwa branch, but be¬ 
tween the inlets at Cochin and Cranganore, and the former 
place and AUeppy, situated about 80 miles to the south¬ 
ward, it is at all times navigable both for passage and 
sc^go boats; from AUeppy however, to the bar of Ivica 
near Quilon, it becomes gradually shallower. During the 
rains every port is navigable, bottomed boats being 
einployed, but for the conveyance of small merchandize, ca.- 
noes drawing but Uttle water are preferred. The back-water 
is affected by the tides, which rise about two feet, and flow at 
the rate of miles an hour j it is tortuous m.its course, and 
somewhat sluggish, but affords to ^ merchant a safe, and 
convWent means of transport for his goods, to the marts of 
Cochin and AUeppy, as also to the cultivator, of carrying 
his produce without much troupe or expense to the best 
market; another very important advantage is, that the com¬ 
munication is open at aU seasons of the year. The cargo 
beats are cevered with mate, made either of bamboo or cad- 
jans, by which the goods, are protected both from the effects 

of ffte sun and rain. 


There is a Succession of hills and valleys, throughout the 
greater part of the district, the hUls are gSueraHy covered 
with a low thick pricMy shrub, 'and the vaUeys laid out> 
rice cultivation, and pluatations of cocoanut trees. 


Th? «t Cochin 

tha'eutei^ of coun«i7. M 

brei^en whiih blows ifluxldg day^ is gen^mly ftodih 
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tr^tward, changing at times to the N. W. and S. W. The 
land wind from the N. E, which sets in at night, passes over 
so extensive a surface of water before reaching this plaoe, 
that it is changed from a hot and parching, to a c^l and 
sometimes chilly breeze, a free exposure to which during 
sleep is attended with danger. The south-west monsoon 
or wet seasoui begins about the end of May, and continues 
to the end of September, during which time the pluviome¬ 
ter gi^es an average fell of 72 inches of rain, and the ther¬ 
mometer i|idicates an average temperature of 78® j the re¬ 
maining months constitute the dry season, during which the 
thermometric average is about 85®. The dixnate is at aU 
times more or less moist, and occasionally very sultry, but 
frequent showers of rain reduce the temperature, and prevent 
it becoming at any time v^gy hot or arid, a continued drought 
is almost unknown, and the people are never subjected 
to the miseries of scarcity, or famine. On the whole, the cli¬ 
mate although relaxing, and never so cool or bracing as in 
other parts of India, especially in the morning, possesses the 
advante^e of being more equable in temperature throughout 
the year. 

^ The soil varies considerably. To the north it is gra¬ 
velly, in many places clayly, and strata of laterite abound; 
Bott^ward it is sandy, but immediately on the banks of the 
back-water, there is an alluvial deposit, from the annual over- 
ilawings-^ccasioned by the heavy rains near the sources of 
the rivers, and which occur once or twice during the S. W. 
monsoon, completely inundating the villages on their banks. 
The effects on the i»ddy crops, are either beneficial or the 
reverse,' swarding to cfrcumstances; if the seed has been 
b^jt fetely sown, or if the plants are vary young, considerable 
i^jniy is cOMed, the crop being liable to fen altogether. 

^^***‘ Pfeagreeable exhalations arise from thg banks 
of t^e biok-iWitOT, end ere more parthmlarly perceptible, dur- 
tng the dry seeson i it has been however found, that the health 
of (he inhabitants 4oes itot suffer in any marked degree 
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^ictehyt* and 1^. people are as. I}.ealtli7 lopknigj as those 
vho live in parts of the district-^the miasm being pro* 
babl^r counteracted in some degree^ hy the purifying effects 
br^«e» 

SISm? ^ vegetable productions of the counfyy 

are the pWtain> bread&nit, jackfruit, mango^ 
pineapple^ tamarmd> guava^ lime, citron, water-melon and 
pumpkin—among roots the yam, sweet potatoe, and the arrow 
root—the articles of merchandize, which are exported to vari¬ 
ous foreign marts are principally pepper, and cardamoms (both 
of which are monopoUes of the Cireax, or Bajah of ^chln,) 
also ginger, turmeric, cassia, betel nut, nux vomica and co- 
'cuius indicus. 

Among trees the teak stands ^e-enunent, but there 
are also other valuable forest trees, as the angely, jack- 
tree, blackwood, ben>teak and bastard cedar. The Malabar 
teak is well known for its superiority both as regards its specific 
gravity, and doseness of grain. The angely is generaUy 
used in the construction of houses, and small vessels; It 
is by no means so durable as teak, but is preferred on ac¬ 
count of its cheapness; a species of fir, known by the name 
of " Viney” is also valuable for the resinous juice which it 
yields, and which is substituted for varnish—the above trees, 
grow chiefiy in the northern parts of the province viz., in 
the Talloopilly, Chittoor and Trichore districts; the cocoanut 
flourishes most luxuriantly in the southern parts, it ddights 
in a sandy sod, and thrives in proportion to its proximity to 
the sea coast, requiring little or no cultcire. 

gwMdtiesrft. The cattle are very dimmutive, cows afford 
butascanfy supply of m0]4 and bullocks are 
almost useless for essence or agriculture,—bufMoes however 
thrive well, and axe used jbr the pulses of laboul ; shei^ 
introdnied, from the neighbour^ Zillahs fall off ve^ 
ly,bttti^s imd poultry «re abtl^m 

• aim StaOtoi 
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, iiMwiiMttawi. ]niKiciii&otur«8 of tlie distariot '«3fO ciiwfty 

^a«k, eocom& dik coir an4 jaggery ; augw catta is not col- 
tiyated to arxy great extenti altboogk the cooiitry ofSers erery 
facility for its growth, and it might be turned to the ^eate^ 
advantage. The mode of manu&ctoing sugar is litiJelmown 
t(f the natives of this part of the coast. 


Agrteuitnrai Cottou is gTOwn m small quantities, and is of 
^ ajj inferior quality to that produced in Tinnevel- 
ly, on the i%astem side of the ghauts. 

.'I ' ' 

' Coffee of excellent quality, has also been partially cultiva¬ 
ted ; the resources of the province are indeed great, and only 
require capital with a spirit of enterprise to develope them, 

and turn them to advantage. 

# ' 


The attention of the natives in general is directed to the 
cultivation of paddy, no arable lands being allowed to Ke 
waste; the supply of rice frequently exceeds the demand of the 
market, the surplus being shipped to Colombo, and otimr 
places; and besides rice, a grain called “ chama^’ is largely pro¬ 
duced^ The ^addy fields on the banks of the back-water yield 
^ut one cro| annually, but in other parts of the country, 
& at Tfcichoor, and ttoughout the northern districts, two 
i^d in some parts of the Talloopilly district, even three 
crops are annu^y produced, ^e prindpal one however 
in^ the districts, is grown during the S. W. monsoon, the 
howing'tiiile bei^ the months of Kay or June, according to 
the Ihcdity of ^ field ; and the harvest is gathered in Sep- 
Inmher 6r October. The second crop is sown, soon affer the 


reeling of tiie first, and is by no means so plentiful as that 
is gathered in January and February, l!he 
depends,,,qr^ely on the supply -of 
^riilnf&'’ib^^f 0 ulturisthere, does not possess the means of 


'^0 mode of culture is'reghl||i^ by 
hui^es are chiefly ««ed\in ^ tifiage 
qi^,the gToun|, nature, of the . soil admits, but 

^ nseny paa*s of K W 
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Uboi;iri tlie implements of axe of the 

most mdean4 impoxfect Mud, that in use for tomiog up the 
•oil, being bat a sorry representative of a ploogh-^^lhe 
sickle however, resembles that commonly imed in Europe, 
thougS of smaller siae. 

«r > 

Vast tracts of the higher lands are lying waste, from tlm 
jipi£thy ai^ indolmiGe of the natives, and their unwillingness 
to cmgage in any branch of industry, that does not promise 
an immediate return. 

Labour is very cheap—^the daily hire of the free labourer 
varying from ^ to 4 annas, according to the nature of the 
* work, but cultivators of the soil receive only one anna. 

The means of communication being chiefly by 
water, there are consequently but few roads, the principal one 
runs along the cotust from Alleppy, and those about Trichoor 
are particulady good, as the country abounds in laterite. 

pop«utum. inbabitanta residing outside the old fort, 

are chiefly native Christians, while those occupying the 
town, are for the most part of Portuguese or Dutch extract 
tion; with the exception of a fi^w of the Dutch frmiHes, who 
either derive small pensions from government^ or are pos¬ 
sessed of private property, the great mass of the population 
of Cochin, from being in possession, at no very remote period, 
of considerable wealth, are now reduced to a state of great 
poverty. They are however gener^y cleanly in their per¬ 
sons, and about their dwellings, though not particularly m- 
dustrious, nor anxious to quit the place with a view of improv¬ 
ing tikeir condition in life. 

CMtw- The prevailmg castes throughnit the country 

are or brahmins, mir9 or the military diste, 

pmosoc, artificers of all descriptions, moogimt tod 

ctosfrtuting the hisdoC portion, the remainder con- 
•ifts'ef^ mc^alapf tod chrbtians of the frUowiag yia. 
iitfiiMt catholics, romo^eyriaiis and syiitos. ; 
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A oenms of the population is annexed, and alto t Hat of 
tbe (Merent religiout eatabHahments axvd achoola^ aee tablea 
No. 1, and 2. 


priMte!^' ^ ««M5oortc« or prieata, who maintain an 

unbounded influence over the inferior caatea, 
have an extraordinary custom with regard to marriage, 
which seems deserving of notice, inasmuch as it is opposed 
both to the brahminical law, and to the usage which prevaila 
in every other part of India, via. that of restricting the pii* 
vilege of mairiage to the eldest male member of the flunily. 


**••*•• , The nam are of the soodra caste, and physi¬ 

cally considered are a flne race of men; their most striking 
and obvious characteristic, is a cringing humility towards 
superiors, or in the presence of those by whom they hope to 
be benefltted, and a display of arrogance and tyranny, when 
these qualities can be exercised with impunity. The mar¬ 
riage ceremony amongst this caste, if marriage it can be 
called, is very simple, and consists merely of the bride¬ 
groom, in the presence of his friends and relations purposely 
assembled, presenting a cloth to the bride, and tieing a 
siring round her neck; the qpgagement is as easily dissolved 
as formed, for on either party becoming dissatisfied with the 
other, they separate, and the relationship of husband and 
wife ceases firom that moment, each being then at liberty to 
enter into a new engagement. The nairs are for the most 
part, either employed in the public offices of government, or 
in agricultni al pmsuits. 


gssr- The chief occupation of the chagmet^a, and the 

hamkm is that of gathering the firuit, and ex- 
tractllBg toddy iiom cocoanut trees, and the meoguat are flshex- 
men. 


’^*®*** The pelkra are chiefly occupied in cultivatioii, 
are slaiees and m some instances fixtures, bemg only 
txanslerrable to aao&er ownor> with the land on which they 
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and tihair p»>ge&itoi» were benii but getreraSy sp^&lag they 
do not p(M»ess thu pritil^e; but are saleable at the will or 
caprice of their owners. 

Besides those abore enumerated^ there is a race of peo* 
am people, pjg inhabiting the mountains and jungles, called 
hSl peo^ ; ihey are regarded witib abhorrence and contempt 
even by die peUers, who considm: themselv^ defiled by com¬ 
ing in contact with them, these wretched out-casts from 
society, reside altogether in jungles, and rarely visit the 
villages, but are often seen by travellers on the road side; 
their appearance and gestures are scarcely human, and they 
subsist chiefly on ftuits, roots and such animals as they can 
'succeed in entrapping. 

Chriatiuw. christians are engaged in various occupa¬ 

tions, such as traders, agriculturists, fishermen, coolies, &c.; 
the same may be said of lubba^s, except that they never be* 
come fishermen; the mahomedans who form but a very small 
portion of the community, are either peons in the service of 
government or of private individuals, or traders. 

The amusemente of the nairs, and other inhahitante of 
this country me so intimately qpnnected with their religion, 
that it is difficult to draw any distinction between the one and 
the other for every amusement partakes of a religious charac¬ 
ter; they are by no means fond of manly or adtietic exerduses, 
preferring those of a sedentary nature; they practice games 
with cards, (the substitute fer which is the oUak or leaf of the 
palm) and chess, in playing which the namboory bralnmns 
pass half their existence. 

w«ter. From the proximity of Ooehin to the sea, its 

low site, as well also asJtom the soil being comp<3sed entirely 
of loose sand, the ground bn which, the town stands and that 
in its vicinity, is damp, water bemg found immediately byslow 
the sUrfeee ; the water is braekish and considered unwhole¬ 
some. It fe however used by the lower orders, while the 
h%te chtiseft' seldom employ' it’ in any oulimb^ 0|tera* 
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^dn. 'ft.e sui>ply of drinking water is brongkt by boats^ 

up by government, from a river near ^e yi^e of 
Alwye, 16 miles distant, this river takes its rise in the bill 
country to the north-east, and empties itself into ihe.backw^_ 
ter a few miles above the town of Cochin. T^e water as it 
passes the village mentioned, is extremely pure, and the in¬ 
habitants of Ckxdiin during the hot months, rep^ in}^eat 
numbers to this place* for the purpose of bathing, tihe 
higher chwies have a number of small comfortable bunga¬ 
lows on the bank of the river ^rhile the poor form a ^rge 
encampDieht in the neighbourhood. 


Pood. Bice prepared in various ways, and vegetable 

curries, constitute the chief food of the namboories, who 
abte from flesh and spirituous liquors ; they use sugar, 
which is ednsidered a luxury, largely and in various ways, 
and its consumption is only limited by their means. The 
naars eat food, beef and pork excepted, and the 

chagoweas and mooguas only abstain from beef. Fish both 
fresh and salted, forms a principal part of the diet of the in* 
habitimts residing on the coast, not however from choice but 

frmn ^eaphdis. Spirituous liquors are indulge m by most 

eistes.* ' 


The rfA BttoVes tee often corpulehti 'nrhich ii perhaps a^ 
tribteable lAt degree to *e nse of ghee. largdy 
hr Ihete flxe Vtetr t* attainilig that envisblo obadlt^ 
ty hShy $e obsbrv^ ond native judges of the wealthi 

|hd>s^e^bihtf of another. 

' , , Ailimple doth worn round the waift|i .constittit^ 
krt^e qf dress 4 the hindoos; the texture of; to m 
dose, bat on some occasimm the aambqo- 
institute a to transparto fid fre 
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toid go witli ^xMom uacoTored. , 

^ I ii ■' 'k 

Bubitatkma. |u>ase8 of the inhabitants ire (Mthei l>mh of 

brick andwobd; orofteayes and«nat.,i^ad don^aey^^i 

aparimenti, ^yle and matetiala ya?7«iff according to tne 
tfealth t^fhe owners 

Th* bouse! of t]ffi nmeboiaies Snd uain, «ie kept p»rti^ 
Isrly neet, while IWe ettention is pod todeaBjiness by 
the christieni, or in&rior hiudooe. 

Notwithstsaaing the feiffily of the promoe.nmy of &e 
inhabitants are destitute of the common necessmes of life, 
and have no means of procuring them, there being scarcely 
any field for industry, for howeyer anxious may be 
to labour, they can find but few who need their seryii^. 
Elce-Uuds constitute the chief wealth of thwe parts of 
proyince which are c«ltiyated,the labour as before stated, be- 
inir performed by riayea, the property of the lan^d proprfe- . 
tors} thefeee4abourer b therefor^ diiefly employed in cooly 
work, such aa conyeying loads feom one part of the 
to another. There b no middle class here, the people being 

landed proprietors and renters of goyemmmit lands^ o* dayes 

and cooHes i labourers are abun^t, and wages low, and 
if the land now in an unproductiye state was 
' cultiyation, the change would necessarily b|.widefer benefi¬ 
cial The pomr in the neighboin^hood of the sea, are gene- 
rallyi in better circumstances than those in theita^Mfot, feom 
the trade* there carried on offering a wider r^ge of employ: 
ment, suchas inbuilding yards, and in the manufacture com 

rope, oil, &c. The poyerty of a great portion of the p^ple, 
is increased by the habitual use of toddy and airadr, unfortu¬ 
nately so cheap and abundant as to be within the reach of 
tSli the natiye christiank tOoi are much ad^feted to intempet- 
an^,and itbbonentdble to see them m wellas 

others, ito ptnnirious efMb by a cachectfe^ 

peariince,and|^enmture<dd^ » . 
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No table$ of marriages, Imtbej or deatiha, are kept by* riu 
Cochin C^car. 

The profemions of medicine and snrgery ar< 
qtdte distinct; they are hereditary employments, 
and the mcit intelligent youths are selected for their study i 
the pupil usually receives as good an education as can be at¬ 
tained, of which a knowledge of Sanscrit for the former is in¬ 
dispensable, and his medic4 tuition oommencing about the 
age of d^fipn years, is carried on under the instruction both 
theoretical,<utd practical,^ of his father. He is afoerwards sub¬ 
jected to a public examination; their practioe is timid and 
peurile. 

Surgical operations are here much dreaded, and conse¬ 
quently but little practised, the namboory practitionera occa«- 
sionally tenture to bleed. 

o£S In the northern part of the district, and 

about 50 miles from Cochin, is situated the 
town of TrichoCr, the second in importance, and which is 
much celebrated for its sanctity. The fortifications which 
formerly ene^psssed the town, hare been destroyed, and 
it is glrrisoned by a^ company of the native regiment 
Stationed at Paulghaut. It contains very excellent barracks, 
an hospital, storp houses and a magazine. 

The are hutted in the vicinity, on raised and dry 

^und, the oiHeeris bungalow being near the lines, and the 
ntetioX ii cofisidiived very healthy. 

Jfh 1855,87 and 88, a detnehment of a native jpgiment was 
Slatumed here, Uie average strength of which was l4iS*men; 
dsedf^ these ^ee^^wars, foom an aggregate strength of 488 
sepoys, into hospital amounted to 867, with 5 

dearitiii.; listur which were foom cholera, and the fifth was 
oecasioued by ginrgene of the penis and scrotum, succeeding 
renereal uks^ntaon of«a maJi guan t nature. 



Tlxe ifttJdtaBsIf of adapisdiotoa sfifomi, tho moio imporioat dis¬ 
eases were As follows; from/swr 66, (of wMch 46 were of the 

intermittent, typo^^ choUftt 4, 3, fh^u ^ 

intdiam 2$, mmphmU with one 

tioned And of etdms^ita dismaet, chiefly itch, 54 ; it 

iriay^e rcmittlisii^ ^at ho adfoission took place from those 
which haTO h^ classed as apeo^ dUmses. % 

f'' ‘ • 

ffhere is a natiYe tamiah conyt^ and j^, at this place. 

The principal communication with Cochin and Chonghant, 
is by water, the road leading to Panlghantheii^ litfle better 
thftit a deflle throi^h jungles, infested with wild elepha^, 
. and other animals, and is moreover very unhealthy from ISfo- 

member to March. 

Jhlfo No. l.^(dmertd pGfiMon, /w 1^66. 
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QUSMir. 

Sitttitfam. Quiloxi is iittzated in latitude 80” 63' N., and 
longitude 76(» 39' E., about 60 nules north vest of Treyandrumj 
the capital of Travancore. The ground on which the canton* 
ment stands^ idses by a gentle aecent from the sea^ and includes 
an area of nearly fiye miles in drcumference. Xt was former¬ 
ly the head quarters of a subsidiary force, consisting of a 
company of European artillery, one European regiment of 
infantry, and three corps of sepoys, but for many years 
past, it has been occupied by the head quarters only of one 
native regiment ; there is no natural boundary between the 
military cantonment and the l^avancore territory, but a 
broad road round the cantoxunent, points out the line of de¬ 
marcation. 


Betw^n Trevandrum and Quilon, the com¬ 
munication is almost solely by means of canals 
dug parallel with the low sandy coast, and connecting the 
different lakes, formed by thebadc-waters. There is also a 
military road adapted for wheeled carriages, 
though at present out of repair, and but little foequeuted 
owing to the greater focility of water communication. North'* 
ward to AUeppy and Cochin, all communication is by water • 
but horses and cattle can travel by ah illpformed sandy road, 
along the sea beach. In a north-easterly direction, there is 
also a line of communication with the Tbinevelly district, by 
a pass through the hills, but it is more properly a foot path^ 
than a road. 


eioqaMiu fee. ^out 1^6 mfles east of Quilon, is a lofty range of 
hiUs separating Trsvancore ftom Tinnevelly, the summits Of 
which are between two and three thousand feet ifobyo tbe 
level of tbe sea; they «re covered with thick jungle, and no 
part of the range adapted for a sanatadum, has yet been dis- 
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covered; the period of the reiser and immedletely alter, being 
the only tittle when itie believed they can be viaitedwith 
impunity, eipecially by Europeana ; aa pasring even a aingle 
night on thein^ between the montha of February and June, 
produce fever of a dangeroue a^d fetal character, ahnoat to a 
certainty. 

Fiah, ee^cially mullet, abonnd in the back-watera, and 
alligatora axe idao iaid to frequent diem in great numbera; in 
the neighMorhoodof Quilon dieae animala axe small, and by 
no means djwsgerous, but further north towards Alleppy, they 
are of a large siae, and people are sometimes carried off by 
them. 

Ihe land overflowed by the back-waters, is in some 
places bard and gravelly, in others saudy, and In others 
again, slimy and muddy; in the latter situations rice 
is generally cultivated dose to the water's edge, and sttange 
as it may appear,the rice grounds as observed in the aoeotmt 
of Cocldn, are not supposed to generate noadous exhalatioiia. 

Kutae^us mountain streams ^w into the 
baclMrttters, in the rainy season, but in the vicinity of Ouilon, 
there are doljf two deserving the appellation of rivers, the Jt- 
taghersy to the south, and the Pattanaueram to the northward, 
bui ld s of whidh are navigable boats, to the distance of about 
twenty miles inhmd i ieir banks in the low country, fern, 
rich paddy landf^ while nearer to their sources, they be* 
etone steep and loity> and are tiered with thick, and in 
some places, neariy impenetrable jungle; like all mountaiii 
•treams they become dried up alter the cessation of the rains. 
IPfe influence of the tide extends only a few miles feom the 
sea, and in the monsoon » scarcdy perceptive. Alliga- 
torn ettery, are found in great numbers iu these streams. 

dnegning the cultivated grounds* 

on the edges back-waters, are applicable to the cultiva* 

tad bMffl Ili s on the banks of the rivers t which fler a distaace 
el ta^e feem the eea, are suppoied ta he feee feea wm 

'ttlM 
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Walter ii foiudd hi thmdvw ^ over^ 
Quiloilj ft fyw foei from iihe sitrfacej imd altfaoi^h $ti 
the centre of the cantonme&lf there ii a ooneiderable patch 
ofswampy grotmd# ft pure atreani flows through itatalltimea* 
and sttooessire crops of paddf are cttltiTated orer.its entire 
surface. 

In Travancore as already mentioned, cansU 
have been dug to connect the different sheets of water, af* 
fording great flusilityin travelling, and for the transport of 
goods; those to the northward, are works of old standing, 
but those to tlie south, have been dug within the last nine¬ 
teen or twenty years. The soU through which they have 
«.been cut, is usually a sandy quartz; they are navigable 
throughout the year by the largest sized canoes, but^their depth 
varies considerably in the diflerent seasons. 

cuni«t*. climate of Qoilon, and of the surrotinding 

country, is very agreeable and healthy. The wet season 
commences about the beginning of June, and lasts tall the end 
of October, the prevailmg winds being ftomthe south-west, 
and the average &Xl of raslL is about IflO inches; the dry 
season which succeods, is at first acoontpanied by strong land 
winds^ during the night and morning, with a sea breeze 
at mid-day *1md in the afternoon; the nights ftnd,morniugB af¬ 
terwards become sultry, and in the month of May immedi* 
ately before the setting in of the monsoon, the weather proves 
very deviating. 

Wnm observadons made in and 36, the highest range 
of the"^ thermometer noted, has been 66^, and the lowest 
69*, the former at S e. w., during the months of April and 
May, and the latter immediately before day break, during the 
land winds, in the months of December and January; the 


the bartxmeter generally atabda at $0, nor has it been 
ebserred by a.gentleinSn resident at the statfon for several 
years, tb^vUry mors than half an inch annually* 
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To oonstitatioii o&^tAkOj <tuvu|^ vpott ^ 

iffhole hetilthy* ii at lihe lamttunft onerirtti&g. Aldiov^ 
tlio teiaoiiaoter soldom xia«« to 90^^ a moikt h»at 
seraUy prevask/ and tho^e » tk&rtst any bracitig or cold 
oomequently a{i«r attaoki of jUnofc* focoyerioa avt 
filoir^ ^and iBTaBda sent to thSc coast from the 
alter the first few day8> do not convaleice io sajhfr^itorily as 
on the Coromaaadel aide. 


! T)m<K£ of OofioDj and its immediate nei^bodr- 
hood is lartdy, die highest part of the caotoauaumt being 
about 40 fret above the level of the sea. In the vicinity of the 
beach the sand is white, consisting of nearly pure quarts, 
While furfriet inland it is of a hroWn colour, frmn oontaining 
oxide of ilon. In the interior, die country is undulating pre¬ 
senting a constant succession of hill and valley; the hills, com¬ 
pos^ ohiefiy of laterite, are partially cultivated with natch- 
nee and other dry grains, while the soil of the valleys, is a 
rich loam, yielding abundant crops of paddy. The tfUeys 
in the immediate vicinity of the hills, are usually covered 
with verduiUf ft&ta the numerous niOuntain streams, or rivu¬ 
lets flnwingf tbsough them. ^ 




The vegutablo products are popper, carda¬ 
moms, cinnamon, ginger > and betel nut; cofibe 
ia afro cultivated ha considerable quantity, and is of eucellent 
quality; hew 1h# uoast there are nuwertus topes of oocoanut 
ahlMnlbfil trees, and there are extensive forests of vahm* 
tredafri the northern of TravancQre,^whfrh 
pahdbee euperbr'teah i mango bad Jack wood trees elm grqpr 
mA in great abundance. 

\ ht " 

^ ,» *** atunerons herds of small, efrganlly 

ey^ mgtxMnfi titif Bngifrh breed, found al^ Ver 
* * are esfoemed very mhred by tiehlh- 

^ jttiiftfon# BttflMoer of small afre are lib- 
go#* ^ MiWlui%!n>«iM d(«q^ 
Mk Iml. M <4 wd di* ik k ■mf 


itAtmoovtiM x#i 

4iet| dodiliigt Iioiotf of kVour^ &o* ihown in tho 
goneral tal:^ anfifined to tho report of tins diruion. 

If 

A$^ medioal retartle &oitt this jail irere not forerarded 
tQl 1896, the nstud table of disease cannot be giren. The 
sickness end mortaiitf hovreTer wbicb hare Occurred amongst 
the eonricted prisoners, since that period np to 1841 iuclU- 
rire, are mchibited in the foUonring table No..9. The pereeA- 
tage of admissions into hospital on the strength, is exceedingly 
high, but the diseases hare been of a mild nature, and 
mortslity U below that of most other jails in the division. 

Xluring the same period from an sg^pcegate strength of 80 
. pritioners waiting for trial, 127 admissions into hospital have 
taken place, (induding 40 tjases of fever, 33 of bowel com¬ 
plaints and 18 of rheumatism) and 6 deaths, vis. one from 
diarrhma, one from dysentery, one from asthma, one from 
beriberi and one from compound fracture of the leg. 

A Native regiment has b6en.atati^Ml here during the pe¬ 
riod from 1889 to 1888, and table No. 10, shews the nature 
of the diseases and amount of mortality which have occurred 
during that time, frCm an a^^egate strength of 8094 sepoys. 
A small detachment of Artillery th also stationed at Falamcot- 
tah, but the number of Europeans has not estceeded 80 men; 
and in five years from 1884 to 1888, from an aggregate strength 
of 101 men, 806 admissions h^to hospital have taken place, 
(induding ^ cases of fever, 14 of dysentery, 84 of hepatitis, 
88 of ebrietas and 40 of venereal) and 7 deaths, one from fs- 
ver, two from dysentery, one from hepatitis, two from ebrietas 
and one fom erysipelas. 
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Ko. d.*-^2raM(» sgUhiHng tk$ ntmh» of J4miMtmt and Doaih of 
^ Oonmet^ 3Mo^$fJhm ^ idm off^omOtfi^ 1136 to ifu 
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}SS^**b!lS: Th# district of Madurai •itiiatodj'betirttMi 

^ andthd 11th degrees of N. latitude, and Tt^ 
aad?9thof B. h>ngitnde,xs bCfiwded on the sonih, by .'Tiosie* 
Telly and the Onlph of Mana^^ on >est, by 1!!r#Tanco«h j 

on the n^th, by €6imbaiore ani^ Tricltiiiopoly; and. on 
lheeaa «;^%M Bilk strdts ; the line of sea coast 
is abo[^! 1*00 aules in extent It >is ^tided into the 
talooks of Teroomahgaluta, Madacoolmn and Malo^^ finnwag 
flie Government portion of the district; the remainder 
comprises the Zemindaiies fj£ Bemnad, pnd Shevagunga. 

Ihe three Government talooka contain 521,357 cawnica 
of lend, of Vbfch 835,{e77 are unproductive orwaate,witir 
446 villages, having a poptdation of 157,000 souls. 

s, t t ‘ . J ' 

odeftownt.. tovms axc Modura, Dindigul and 

buti^fpom the shallowness of the coast it has no sea 

port towns any impoilpice. 

j 

Wfw- ^ IJie principal Uver is the Tighey or Vaygharoo, 
irhi^h risea in the postern gb^nts, and lowing in a south 
easterly direction, empties itself into.the aea, by severd 
chinmels, |)^e Paimburn 


MomtaiB*- *ra*^ western mountains, dividing the district 

I iS* saw a ' « •_*fCr' *C* ^Twnilea ftiA t^AllinTnfl ITAm 
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rivers, sad other low parts of the country, fevers prevail dar¬ 
ing the above mentioned period, and also in the rains, when 
the days are sultry, and the nights chilly. 


In the talook of Idaloor, when the rains tail, on which 
^e ryots depend far the irrigation of their lands much 
dii^ess has occasiohally .been experienced, axd it has -like¬ 
wise been observed, that the inhabitants are mcf e subject W 
jittarits of dysentery, and guinea worm, when, the tanks be- 
t^^ly dried up, jQholo^a has generally prjevailed to a 
consicfii^Bihi|ext)ant in this district { and native practitioners 
are so few ina^ber, and so, exceedingly ignorant of medi- 
rine andaurgery to which littie attention is paid, that it has 
been found necessary to place some native,. doctors on the 
peon establishment, in ordm: to afford assistance in urgent 
cases, and to procure information in those of a criminal nature. 


?»• The following grains &c., are the produce of 
'the district; paddy, raghee, cumboo, cholum, 
varaghoo, tany, samay, Soo^erayvalle, candacunnei, mochay- 
cottay, country beans, thaita^^iar, pacepiar, panepiar, green 
gram, chalpair, voolbonthbti, horse gram, sessamun seeds, 
bengal gram and doll, castor seeds, Islaldoiti seeds, voopoo 
cotton seed &c, 

Ihe S. W. monsoon, which sets in abotit the latter end of 
April, and l^ts ^ July, is fevorahle for the ' cultivation of 
dry grain or punjy ; and from August to' Kbvember, the sea* 
son is also favorable both for the cultivation of paddy, and 
punjy. 


The roa^ generally ‘ through the districti are 
gpod, and level, haying Ixees plimted along their sides; there 
are also imle stoh^. oii'the pi&^pal ]^ad#, having English 
and'Malabar inscri^ons i ohd wherever required, well built 
have becw constructed^ 

'iV . \ / ' »' 

" ' ' i'' ■*?'.' 1" ..V- ^ i ‘ ' V* ' . ‘ 

/ The food of the poorer class of natives counts 
cf]^y;raghee, cu^boo and cholum; they W ^elc^ 
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employed in itgriculttiral labotu*^ and as coolies in cuttini^ 
firetrood Stc, 


The Paliars and Valiars with other poor tribes living on 

the hills, subsist chiedy on the jungle potato, and on dry 
grain the produce of small arable spots, which they cultiTate. 

^«aw> of c»t- natives state that bullocks are liable to an 

eruptive disease, accompanied ifith looseness of the 
bowels, caused by eating young grass which springs up 
at the coittmencetnent of the monsoon; they also assert that 
bullocks die suddenly, irom eating a certain poisonous grass. 
Sheep are subject to the rot, but not to any great extent. 

Madn. of Madura, the capital of the dis¬ 

trict, is situated in north latitude 90® 50^, and 
in east longitude 78® 12*, being 87 miles south west of 
Tiiehinopoly. It» enclosed by a wall, at present in a ruinous 
condition, hrom 18 to 24 feet in height, and by a deep ditch; 
and contains a population of about 80,000 souls. The area 
on which the town is built is about three miles in circum¬ 
ference, a space much too limited for so large population. 

|>weuitis«. houses ale in most instances built of mud, 

and towards the north aide of the town are large and 
comfortable, but the buildings to the south are of an inferior 
description* crowded together, and intersected by narrow 
filthy hm^. 

streeto. principal streets are large and spacious, and 

ntonerouf brick houses have been erected of late years. 

dP 

On either side of the streets, deep channels are 
cut fibr oonv^ring off water, all of which communicate with 
drains leading into the ditch j but from the little attention 
that has been |f|id,to the deansing of them, they hare hither* 
eo but very iiij^erfoctly performed the ofi^ for which they 
are intended. 
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Wwt ofcietB- Considerable improvement bas lately been 
effected^ as regards the cleanliness of the town, 
but there remains still much to be done, owing to the in¬ 
habitants haying long been permitted to make the space in 
front of their houses the public necessary, and the deposi¬ 
tory of all sorts of rubbish. 

Dung hills are formed at the comers of the different streets, 
and four carts are allowed by government, for the removal of 
the daily accumulations, a number which is either too few, or 
the scavengers perform their duty with extreme carelessness, 
as they make but Htde impression on the daily coUections of 
filth and rnbbish, which stiU meet the eye in every quarter. 

Twi. wmtvr. the fort is brought from a 

distance of ten miles, and is consequently expensive; and the 
water used by the Europeans at the station, is brought from 
the Secundra hills, three ndles distant. 

Bmr. Tjjg baaar is large, and weU filled with every 

thing required for native consumption. 


wtaTBrt. The staple manufimture of the place is cloth, 
and weavers form by far the most numerous body of tbe 
inhabitants; they are a peaceable and industrious class of 
men, but penurious in their halfits, using a very small por¬ 
tion of animal food, and always the inferior sorts of grain; 
their houses are built with little regard to comfort, the 
interior court-yard attached to them, is usually wet and 
miry, no drains being made to carry off the water, which 
from their occupation^ they use in great quantities. 

Mahomeduu. Mahomcdaus form but a small section of the 
population of Madura, not exceeding 1,500, they are chiefly 
of the lubbay caste, and are engaged in various trades, 

Uboariiy^Qian. The condition of the labouring classes appears 
to be good; and tbe diffculty occasionally experienced in 
procuring workmen, is a sufficient proof that they are in ge¬ 
neral friUy employed. 



: igg SOtJTHI^N Dm«ION 

Mvndicuitt. Beggart are rather muneffous, being chiefly 
persons unable from age, sickness, ot loss of sight, to eaim#= 
a Hf elihood* 

t 

sepojt The sepoys haTC no lines, but liye chiefly m 

tJie south west corner of the town, indiscmni* 
nately with the inhabitants; this situation is open, weU jenti- 
Uted, and the sepoys keep their houses, and the streets in the 
neighbourhood, clean, and free from accumulations of rubbish. 

: The sick of the detachment are accommodated in a 
buMtig ik SFoit, formerly pmt of an old pago^ ^hich u 
buat entirely of granite; H i« therefore tiioronghly md 
ia well ventilated. Tor table of di.ea»ea eee appmdix under 
the head Madura. 


Jail, citfl Bo*. The jail and civil hospital, within the same 
compound, and the offices connected with them, 
stand upon an elevated piece of ground in the Fort, the re¬ 
mains of a native palace; the whole being enclosed by a wall 
15 feet in height. The buildings are substantial, havmg 
tiled roofs, but the circulation of air is somewhat impeded 
by the surrounding wall, and they axe moreover liable 
to the objection, that in the event of epidemic disease 
breshir^^ cut, the communication between the sick in hos¬ 
pital, and the convicts cannot be cut oflTj and it may further 
be added, that a crowded Fort like that of Madura, is but»ill 
suited locality &r a jail, which should if possible, stand in an 
airy sitUsHon, apart from buildings of every other description. 


Sete table isttlie Sind of the report for diet, clothing, la** 
hour &c. 


Spie fljilowmg tables ,shcw the nature and atnount of di^ 
ef^ and ihbrfrdity which have occurred amongst the inmates 
nf <3ie ten years from 18^ to 1838 inclusive; 

they i^%: diteaiw classified and point out the per¬ 
centage of sidj# ^ deatha sidt treated.. 
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No, 12.—Zbifo exhibiting the Number of A^mmumt and Deaths of 
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*d?ng**** average annual numerical strengtli of the 

tables. convicts during the ten years, has been 312, and 
the admissions into hospital JI 4 , or 110 per cent ; the number 
of deaths annually during the same period has averaged 13, 
or d '931 per cent on the strength, the total number of admis¬ 
sions being 3446, of deaths 185, and the aggregate strength 
3119. 

« 

The sickness and mortality were not increased in this jail 
in 1833 and 1834, as in those already described; but in 1837, 
the mortality was nearly doubled from cholera and diarrhoea. 


The most numerous admissions have been from/ever, hmoel 
complaints^ particularly diarrhosaf eruptive fevers and rheuma^ 
• tism, and the greatest mortality has been produced by bowel 
complaints, cholera, fever and anasarca, as the following table 
will shew. 

Table No. 13. 
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Thus more than 5-6ths of all the mortality has been oc¬ 
casioned by these five diseases alone, or 156, out of 186. 

Of these diseases however diarrhcea is the most important, 
and it is observed by the medical oificers who have been in 
charge of this Jail, that it has prevailed more or less, in this 
fatal form, ever since the prison was first occupied; and more¬ 
over the records of the hospital also shew, that in most of the 
lievere cases of fever, and in almost all the fatal cases of this and 
other diseases, diarrhoea in the latter stages became a promi- 
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Bent symptom, and was evidently l^e cause of death, in the 
majority of the fatal cases. 

The following extracts from the medical o&ceri reports will 
illustrate more clearly the nature of this affection. 

** This disease (diarrhoea) called for great attention, be¬ 
cause medicine was found to have little or no power in con¬ 
trolling it / in almost every case it had existed for three or 
four weeks previous to admission into hospital, with frequent 
purging; though without pain, loss of appetite, and progres¬ 
sive emaciation. Under the use of medicine the evacuations 
were often reduced to three or four in number during the 24 
hours, but they still continued of a whitish yeasty appearance, 
and copious, and on an increase of the purging occurring 
the patient rapidly sunk. On examination, ulceration of the 
mucous coat of the large intestine was invariably found.’’ 

This disease was attributed to the confined state of the 
dormitories or cells. In the early part of the year all the prison¬ 
ers whose appearance indicated unusual weakness were reliev. 
ed from all work, but permitted to take sufficient exercise in the 
op< h air, and a light nutritious diet was given, with a view of 
checking the complaint, but without success.”— 

Jittie 1829. ^ 

** Causes of diarrhoea. The Jail being situated in the cen¬ 
tre of the town was of course influenced by the same cfqLses 
which were at that time so generally affecting the inhabitants of 
Madura^ but at the same time it is equally true, that the 
crowded state of the prison operated throughout most inju¬ 
riously . upon the health of its inmates ; the cells are only 
cahsulated to contain about .250 persons, but the actual num¬ 
ber in cohfluement was S60. The dormitories are as well 
veufidated as It is possible for them to be, with sufficieut re¬ 
gard to the ' security of the prisoners, and they are kept 
scrupulously desxi; but from their crowded state, the heat 
of ^6 apartmeids soon becomes excessive, and the stench, 
one or two hours after the prisoners have been locked up, 
very offensive ”— J)a$ed $0th Dec, 1887. 
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The table of dUeases, amongst the detachment of native 
troops at this station, given in the appen^ under the head 
Madura, affords a stxicking contrast in the amount of sickness 
and mortality as compared with the inmates of the jail. The 
total admissions into hospital from the detachment, during 
the same ten years, have been 689 vri^ 20 deaths, from an 
aggregate strength of 1542 men. The prisoners are probably 
equally well fed with the sepoys, they are also obliged to be 
cleanly in their habits, and are not overworked ; in one essen¬ 
tial point however they are placed in very different circum¬ 
stances, viz* sleeping in crowded apartments and breathing 
during the night a vitiated atmosphere. 

During the year 1837 above adverted to, 9 7 admissions in¬ 
to hospital took place from the defachment of sepoys, 215 
in number, and one death from cholera occurred; in the same 
year, from an aggregate strength of 373 prisoners, including 
those waiting for trial, 450 were received into hospital, of 
whom 38 died, viz. sixteen from cholera, fourteen from bowel 
complaints, and the remaining eight from fever, anasarca and 
other diseases. 

In 1836, the town and surrounding country, which had been 
perfectly healthy, experienced a severe visitation of Cholera, 
which broke wt three days after tfie 9th Regiment N. I., suffer¬ 
ing from disease, had passed under its walls ; on the 3d 
July of cholera occurred in a lubbay, and the disease 

jfijirspread over the southern portion of the town; it found in 
Madura, from the causes before mentioned, a locality contain¬ 
ing all the usually admitted predisposing causes of disease ; 
and upwards of 1,500 of the inhabitants fell victims to it. 
It will be observed from Table No. 13, that this epidemic did 
not spread to the prisoners in the jail. 

The regiment, havmg passed through villages in which the 
disease was prevailing, was attacked at Mellore, within 30 
miles of Madura; from that to^vn to Falamcottah, whither it 
was proceeding, its line of march could be distinctly traced, 
by the ravages the epidemic made in every vill^^e, in the 
vicinity of the encamping grounds. 
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Fills composed as follows, were made up iu considerable 
quantities, by the medical officer at Madura, for general distrir 
bution to the inh^itants suffering ffom cholera, and were, in 
his opinion, often followed with good effect. 

R Pulvia Lyttae.... ' . grains 2 

Opu 

Acet: Plumff . . grains 3 

Camphors • •«#*• g^CUQS 1 

One pill yfr&s given every hour, till 6 or 7 were retained, 
using other meatte at the s&me time for restoring the balance 
of the circudation, such as artificial heat,*’fi:ictions, &c. 
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Rtwtton ud Tjie district of Dindigul is situated between 
10® and 11® N. latitude, and 77® and 79® E. 
longitude, its extreme length from north to south being" 
e^hty, and its greatest breadth from E. to W. seventy 
miles, the whole comprising a superficial area of 4,600 miles, 
of which 200 are hill# and wood, the remainder being a fertile 
champaigne country. 

^undariei. jg bounded ou the north by Coimbatore, on 

the south by Madura and Tinnevelly, on the east by Trichi- 
nopoly, and on the west it is separated from Travancore by a 
high range, called the Pulney hills. 


Talooks. 


It is divided into four talooks viz. NeUahcottah, 
Toddy Coomboo, Jampillay and Marungapoory. 


Bivera. principal rivers are the Kodaven, the Man- 

gerry, the Vagachay, the Kul and the Eiloor. 

The Kodaven, is a stream* of considerable, magnitude, 
which in the' rainy season is very deep and rapid; it rises in 
the western chain of hills, and running north-easterly 
fells into the Cauvery, there are numerous villages on its 
banks with considerable tracts of rice ground, which afford 
two crops annually. 


The Mangerry or Manga Nuddee, rises in the Nellah- 
cottah district, to the northward of the source M the Koda¬ 
ven, and running also in the same direction, falls into that 
river in the Toddy Coomboo talook. 

The Vagachay, rises also in the same range of hills, 
and running easterly, and north-east, crosses the Madura 
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and Nntham roads, it then dirides into tiie Pnnganey 
and MuEp^ddy rivers, wEich intersect the plain of Dindi^fld, 
and being joined by the Kul and Eiloor, two sniali strealns 
which rise in the low hills to the eastward, they again nnii^, 
and running north, fall into the Kodaven. 

Tank* well* Stc. Besides rivers, there are in the district, 3617 
tanks, and 10,577 wells, but for agricultural purposes the 
inhabitants depend chiedy on the rains, which in general 
daring rir months of &e ye«, are abundant, and two crops 
of dry grain are not unirequently obtained annually. 

Both rivers and tanks contain excellent fish, which is 
plentiful in the market at Dindigul; the best kinds are large 
manil or sand-fish, besides which eels, prawns, and various 
descriptions of small fish are procurable. In the Nellah- 
cottah district, in a well belonging to a person named Mootoo 
Moodiar, a large species of cockle or muscle is found, as large 
as a moderate sized oyster, having a dark brown circled shell, 
with a bright pearly inside, it is considered wholesome as 
food,* and it likewise is said to produce pearls. The ponds 
and tanks become dried up during the hot season, but the 

wells contain water throt^hout the year. 

. t 

.^^utwns, hiu* The chief‘luountains are the Pulneys, lying 
about ^ pules west of the town of Dindigul, 
and separating the district from that of Malabar. They 
are chiej|y composed of gneiss,and rise to the height of 7,0^0 
feet above the level of the sea; the climate of these hills, is 
. said to 1^ equal to that of the Neilgherries, and they are 
fto surpass themin the beauty of the scenery. 

' -'’iffivl’' ' ' -‘i 

‘ ® Mullays, about five miles souui of the town 

qf ^ ^ to the height of 3,600 feet, or thelre- 

aboti^p estt^d from nor^ U> south ^7 miles, and 
east to west j^!(^r:<they also consist of gneiss with ve^s of M- 
, spar^jsnd a luicaceous schist, which is earily spEt 

bansptnes^layi^:; tiie soil, is either thelight red sand}!' Oiuth, ^ 
, so preval^i tl^ougbout the whole distriot, rarely foiutdito be 
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more then fliree feet in depth, ora rich hlwk vegetahle 
mould, formed from decayed roots and leaves. These hil s are 

nndulating and peaked, and intereectedby rivulets ; they have 

no table land of any extent, and Iwge traets of them are 
covered with wood, amongst which are some fine forest trees. 


The ascent on the Dindigul side is very steep, but the road 

is winding, and there ate few parts that might not be ridden 
over, upon a strong pony. 

On visiting these hiUs in the month of October, the therm^ 
meter in tents, stood at 62“ at sun-iise, and 72“ ^ noon, the 
weather being cloudy, with ocoamonal showers; the air, at % 
times, was found to be delightfully ftesh and bracing, givmg 
* a feeling of elasticity and enjoyment. 


If bungalows were erected on the hills, ^ey would 
form a desirable residence for invaUds from Dmdigul and 
Trichinopoly, and excellent gardens might be made on them, at 
a trifling expense; foom the former plac^ all the neces- 
Baries of life are daily procurable. The inhabitants 
of the few small villages on these hiUs, appear to be 
very poor, and subsist principally by cultivaUng plan¬ 
tains, they also grow oranges, citrons, jack fruit and 
pineapples; and they have a sriiall stock of poultry, horn- 
ed-catde and goats. They arc not so robust as the people of 
the plains, hut are not known to be suTjject to any paiticular 
complaints, the most prevalent disease is fever. 

Climate. The climate of Dindigul is perhaps equal to that of 
any part of the Carnatic. In May, which is the hottest month of 
the year, the thermometer ranges from 79® to 98 ; and m 

December and January, the coldest months, iUanges from 

to 80* ; and at this season the climate is peculiarly tavora- 
ble to the growth of European vegetables. In ^ 
mometer ranges from 80* to 90Mn Augustfrom 76 to 88 , 
September and October, giving nearly a similar result, m 
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vealiher beisg hotter or colder acoording to the qi*a3D!^y ef 
rain. The r«im« geaeraHy coinmeaee in My, and continne 
at intervalfl until February; the nights are always et^l, aiid 
die though taafa^nrable to persons afflicted with as^ 

matic complaints, dr Other pulmonary affections, is considered 
in general salubrious. 


Bon- Xhe soils are chieffy red, silicious, and argU- 

laceous earths, of from three to four feet in depth, though 
frequentlyiesB, lying upon gneite rock; the Mowing are the 
several va^eties found throughent the district. 1st, casM 
or black sb$; a mixture of clay and sand, which is exceedingly 
fertile, and well suited for the growth of paddy, raggy, cho - 
lum, and cotton ; gd, puddagay, a mixture of bhmk and red 
earth, which yields two, and often three crops in the year; 
Sd, sheoel or deep red loam, well ad^ted for the culture of 
various sorts of dry grain, and favorable to the growth of le- 
gtiminous plants, and many species of pulse; 4th, wani?or 
sand, which is much esteemed for cultivating cumboo, rape 
seed and horse gram; 5t^, skardhy or light red stony earth, 
which produces castor oil, and a few species of pulse; 6 A, 
sAoAam* white argillaceous earth, strongly impregnated with 

Hme, ih4hi«|0il cotton, oti nuts and rape seed, are success* 
l^jOly cultivated; Tth, black argiUaceous earth, in which 

cotton grows best; 8th, saline earth, from which the 

Jnhabitants extract an impure muriate of soda; 9th, 
mteuneo, a destaiption of fuller’s earth, used^ bleachmg 
washing, whidi contains impure carbonate of soda; lOth, 
(^hmam Mfer, or common lime stone, which is found in manjr 
Wts; li’fh, a ritikture of kuller and veppel, prodiMng a white 
chalk found only in small quantities at certain depths. From 
tlm ganbrd, sandy or fmruginous naturb of the#)il, noxious 
rnAlatirms rare, and confined to particular locaHties. 


V 9 ^t^: rt»|^<kThe principal produetibns ar^ paddy,, eho? 
’ ^ ' "^Vfaggy^ tobacco, cotton, betel nttt, B^gal 

seed, <al nut, and si^aicanes; 


and costinen 
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eitrons, guavas) maugoes, jack and other fruits are grotm 
every vherei and potatoes, beaus, peas, knolcole,i cucumbers, 
cabbage, carrots and turnips are cultivated, in some instances, 
from seed procured from the Neilgherricsor Bangalore; many 
medicinal plants are also produced in the district, amongst 
which are cheyreta, castor oil, croton, sarsaparilla*, and senna, 
the last being equal to that in general use in the hospitals of 
of this presidency, which is brought lirom Bgypt. i 

animals. Sheep and goats abound, black cattle are also 
reared, but are lees valuable than those of Diaporam and 
Coimbatore, elephants are found in the Bulney mountains, 
cheetas occasionally visit the plains, and wild hogs, foxes, 
jackals, and jungle cats, with a variety of monkeys are com* 
" mon; elk and bison are found both on the Putney and Sorroo^ 
mullay hills; florican, snipe, pigeons of varieties, and water- 
fowl may be purchased at Bindigul from the shikarees, at a 
very reasonable rate. 

The principal mineral productions are iron, in a state of 
oxide, talc and lime. 

Wet grain is cultivated near tanks and rivers; but the 
chief produce is dry grain; the ground after being manured 
is ploughed by bullocks, and the seed being once deposited, 
the ryots trust to the rains and dews fur the nourishment 
of the plant, and are seldom disappointed. The famine which 
occurred in the year 1833, fell very lightly upon the people 
of Bindigul. 

Bo«d9. throughout the district arc sufficiently 

good to afibrd easy communication by means of bullock ban¬ 
dies, the best roads are those to Trichinopoly and Nutham; 
there is a daily tappaul or post to Trichinopoly and Madura, 
and in the dry season it reaches Madras in four days. 

Population. niunher of inhabitants at present in the 

four talooks, is S17,060, and of villages and hamlets 
which are pretty equally dispersed over the district. 

• Indian fanaptiUls or Feriploca Imllca, Un . 
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Dwwuingi. houses STO built pf mnd,,the ralters. being of 

bamboo, tbe^' are either tiled or thatched, and in the better 
villages white washed j compared with native houses in general^'’ 
they are of a superior description j the poorer sort of people 
lie on the ground, but are well provided with cumblies, and 
the more opulent, including sepoys and pensioners, sleep on 
cots or char-paes. 

n*bits. ipjjg usual hour of rising, is from four to six a,, m. 

and of retiring to rest, from eight to ten p. M. Two meals a day 
are usually eaten, one at 10 a, m., and one at 5 or 6 P. m., but 
many also take an early morning meal; the cold bath is in 
very general and daily use. 


Diet, See. higher caste hindoos who are very 

numerous, Hvo altogether upon vegetable food of various 
kinds, with milk and condiments, such as pepper, chillies and 
pickles, The musselmans, and lower grades of hindoos eat poul¬ 
try, fish and eggs, although rice constitutes tiieir principal article 
of diet; at Dindigul a considerable quantity of mutton 
is daily consumed, and beef is jjrocurable occasionally, but 
a large proportion of the laboui'ing people subsist upon raggy, 
dal-cliinnec smd cholum, made into a paste with buttermilk. 
Tobacco is usid by all classes, and the consumption of arrack 
is likewise considerable ; th*0» spirit is procured by the dis- 
tillation of jaggery, along with the bark of various trees, the 
most common of which is that of the vellalura and kurroova- 
lum, or black and white indion gum arabic trees. Good water 
is every where abundant, but it has been observed in the hot 
season, when the wells and tanks are very low, that amongst 
the sepoys and natives of the town, who prefer rain water, 
guinea worm is of very frequent occurrence. 

itaaiin«tnrM. Some silks and muslins are manufactured in the 
town of Pindigul, and excellent black and white cumblieEl are 
made hf the women, from the Carumber wool, which is abun¬ 
dant ; coarse cotton handkerchiefs^ are also made in 

several villages. At Gootum and KuUumpetty, iron was for- 
p(rerly manufactured upon an entensire scale^ but the establish^ 
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DQ^iits at vMcb the ore wa&^melted, are goBe to decay, and it is 
now only prodnced in a limited qu^tity in^some villages, from 
thruginons eardi* r Paper is also manufactured, and impl©" 
ments of husbandry, and utensils for household purposes arc 
made in every village, .which possesses its own carpenters, 
braaiers, silver smiths and iron workers, though the bulk 
of the population are cultivators. The chief articles of import, 
are sugar, salt and spices ; and of export, cotton, wool, ghee, 
paddy and grain of different kinds, iron, wax, honey, betel 
niits, tamarinds, gingilie and castor oil,' arrack, tobacco, pa¬ 
per, muslins and silks. 

Police^ The Government police of the district, consists 

^of a thasildar and eighty peons to each division, with a head 
man to every village, each having its own peculiar internal re¬ 
gulations. The bazaars and larger villages are kept clean by 
men who receive rice or some other payment, from the dookun- 
dars or shop-keepers, and the residences of private families, 
are kept in order by their own servants; no privies are attach¬ 
ed to the houses. 

The labouring poor are employed chiefly in out door work, 
the wages of a man being three annas per day, and of a woman 
one anna, and from the cheapness of clothing and" food, tliere 
are few places where the poor ark better off. 

I’rom the records of the police it would appear, that crime 
is of less frequent occurrence in this district, than in any part 
of the surrounding country, and the people are for the most 
part, a moral and well conducted race. 

Sebooui. Schools are established in every respectable 

village, where the children of such as can afford to pay a 
small fee to the teacher, are instructed in reading and writing 
in aflihmetic, and in religion j they are generally sent 
' tb school at the age of 5 year’s. ' > ; 

'A !. J ' ‘ 

' Fever prevails amongst the troops, more or 
:' , less, throughout the year, but not to any great 

and Appears to arise principally from exposure to the 
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night air when on guards as tha wives and children of the 
men are more rarely attacked; amongst the inhabitants^ 
fever is most prevalent in the hot weather. The most usual 
type of the disease is the quotidian intermittent^ the parox* 
ysms usually recurring in the evening, attended with pains 
in the limbs, and heaviness of head, a perfect intermission 
taking place in the morning, when the pains subside, leaving 
a feeling of weakness and heaviness only. Rigors occasional*, 
ly precede the hot state. Although this is the most common 
form of the disease, the paroxysms come on at such irregular 
intervals, and vary so much in the periods of remission} and 
intermission, as to defy all attempts at classification. Casc^ 
of quotidian remittent are also met with, occurring daily 
in the morning, the paroxysms being preceded by ri¬ 
gors. Quinine, administered at an early period of the 
disease, rarely fails to effect a cure in a few days, given 
in doses of from two to three grains, the stomach and 
bowels having been previously cleared* out by an emetic 
and purgative. Should the secretions from the bowels be of 
an unhealthy character, mercurial purgatives become requisite, 
though not to the exclusion of quinine, which should also he 
given during intermissions, to prevent the recurrence of the 
paroxysms. Quinine aided by the remedies mentioned seems 
to exert a powerful influcnca jin correcting diseased secretions, 
the tongue becoming cleaner, thirst diminishing, and the 
idTine eTOCuatlons improying under its use, but puigatdTes 
should in all cases be occasionally administered for the re¬ 
moval of morbid accumulations. 

OMint«a Worn. GKiiuea worm, which is common during tbe hot 
v'eather, is treated by the application of a poultice over the 
indax^ed partly aud should much surrounding hifiammation 
exist, leeches become necessary; when the head of the worm 
protrudes, it is secured to a thick straw, round which it 
is rolled s^aily, and in this manner groduslly extracted. 


Clears. Ulcere bf the legs and feet prevail during wet wen- 

tlier, both amongst sepoys and villagers, and are chiefly 
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otedasioned by vant of cleanlinfesa and jgidor diet, 'as the higher 
classes are exempt from them. The bestapplicatibnis basilicon 
and turpentine ‘ applied warm to the sores, and in bad cases, 
the administration of bark and wine is found to be very scr> 
viceable. - 

ophtfatimia. Ophthalmia occurs annually as an epidemic du¬ 
ring the months of July and August, especially amongst 
children, the conjunctiva becoming highly inflamed, ndth 
tumefaction of the eye lids, followed by a purulent dis¬ 
charge ; the cause of this disease is not very evident, but it 
is'generally attributed to the effects of the hot winds; the 
best application is lunar caustic in solution. 

•Sa * 

Small Po*. Small pox also used to appear annually as an 
epidemic in the autumn, but since vaccination has been so 
widely diffused, the cases of it are comparatively rare. 

venere«i. Venereal disease is not found to prevail to any 
considerable extent in this district. 


Managfiment of 
Infanta. 


The day after the birth of a child, a dose of 
castor oil is given to it, and in the generality of 
instances, repeated daily for the ^rst two or three months, 
and the child is washed every third day; after the first 
month it is usual to give it a few drops of the juice of the 
euphorbium, with boiled milk, as a preventive of sickness ; 
should the mother have abundance of milk no other food is 
given for nine or ten months, after which the child is fed 
on rice, congee or sago. 

No statements, either of diseases or deaths, are kept by the na¬ 
tive, and when especially ci^ed for by the authorities on par- 
ticuhti occasions, Aey are made but from the information fur- 
ni^i^ed by the heads oi" villages, collected from the reports of the 
native doctors, i^dbutlitde ^pendance can be placed on 
thbib'; no registers either hi marriages or births have been 
kepi£^ except in the district of Toddy Coomboo 
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A malignant epidemic fever raged, ia ihe year 1810, in ^e 
southern provinces, occasioning great mortality, to such m 
extent indeed, that Diadigul was of necessity abandoned 
as a military station, and not re-occupied till the latter end of 
^^13. To investigate the cause of this fatal malady, a cont- 
mittce of medical officers, consisting of a president and two 
members*, was appointed in 1811, and the result of whose 
inquiries was submitted to government and afterwards pub¬ 
lished. About the middle of 1812, the ravages of the fev®: 
abated considerably, an^^hortly after disappeared altogether; 
in the yeaj* 1816, the fever again returned, and it would 
appear, with greater violence than before. The foliowi^ 
table is extracted firom the report of the committee, and 
shews the amount of the population, and mortality in the 
several districts. 



Popula¬ 

tion. 

Deaths. 

Per cent-tage 
of deaths. 

Madura for 12 months. 

245,664 

1 24,626 

10 

Dindigtil ^ 12 Do. 

298,654 

1 


7i 

Coimbatore 16 Do. 


22,451 

3f 

Tinnevelly 6 Do. 



6i 

Total.... 

ll,8S3,610 

106,7891 



jSince the above scourge, it does not appear that this dis¬ 
trict has been visited by any epidemic, the mortality in 1833 
«nidvl3^4> was however great; neveirtheless, it*wa« found to 
.hayi'^^en far short of that which occurred in other parts of 
tiie <^u^try; titis is attribiitable chiefly to the circumstance of 
the late at that period, haidnj^been comparatively but 

little felt* ' 


SiiisMu W. /UnsUd H. X>. l^lideat. 
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In 1888, the aggregate poptiklaoii of the snb-collectorate 
of Bindigul was 1^8,000, in 1834, ^8,84^. In the first of 
diese years, that in which the greatest distress prevailed, 
the proportion of deaths per cent, to popnlation, was only 1-^^, 
and in the second not more than The most prevalent 
and fatal diseases have been cholera, ferbr, and small pox; 
in 1888, no 1^ than 5,£^5 of the inhabitants were attacked 
by cholera, being abont ^Tths of the total number of sick 
treated, more than one half of whom died; m 1884, the 
number was only @,518 or about of the whole sick, of 
whom rather less than one half died. In 1888, the febrile 
cases amounted to 476@, rather more than | of which termi¬ 
nated fatally; in 1884, the number did not exceed 4,598, of 
which however, upwards of ^ proved fatal; in 1888, the cases 
of small pox amounted to 8,@80, upwards of | of which proved 
fatal j in 1884, to @,074, of which died. It is highly probable 
however, that the knowledge of diseases possessed by the 
native functionaries engaged in filling up the abstract from 
which these results are taken, must have been very limited, 
and that several mistakes have occurred in their classification, 
and that one disease was not unfrequently mistaken for another. 
In 1883, the total of sick was 18,874 and of deaths 4,747, 
being @5 ^ per cent; in 1884, the total of sick was 18,414, the 
deaths 8,554, or 19 ^ per cent. «> 

There can be no doubt that the proportion of deaths to 
the total of sick, is rated too high, as it may be presumed there 
were not a few sufiering from disease, who were not reported. 

Annexed is a table shewing the number of inhabitants for 
1888,84, and 85, exclusive of the Shenkary division. 

hospital at Bindigul is appropriated for 
the sick of the garrison and sub-collectorate, but the villagers 
sometimes apply fi>r admission in severe c^ses, and a consider¬ 
able number of them also receive* medicines as out patients. 
The hospital is well situated in a good compound at a conve¬ 
nient distance from the lines, |t is very airy and commodious, 
and capable of containing 50 beds, it W a surgery, cookroom, 

T 
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for an assisjtant apoth^cjary, dea4 ropitt 

pmy, all in gpod.oyder. 

The na^re haJceems are not without akOl in tke enre olf 
some diseased, partictdarlj the milder forms of leprosy ; the 
most powerful of their remedies is arsenic, which is given m 
syphilis, fever, and'some cutaneous diseases; ealomel, jalap, 
hark, with a few other European medicines, a»e in request, 
and freely used by them, when they can be obtained. Diete*- 
tics form much of their curative plan, upon the supposition that 
all article^ are either of a hc»ating or cooling nature; they 
have serial books upon medicine and surgery, the works 
of Aghastier being in most estimation, this person besides 
writing several books, is said to have performed miracles; 
there is a small choiiltry and a tank built in commemoration 
of him, below the S. W. free of the fortified rock ofDin- 
digul. 

Longevity. With regard to the longevity of the inhahifrnts, 
no correct informatLon can be obtained, but many persons may 
be seen upwards of three score and ten; tke natives of the 
hills howe-yer rarely attain to that age. 

TownofDindigHi. The town of Diudigul, the capital of the dis- 
tikt, is situated in the middle of an extensive plain, measur¬ 
ing 25 miles from north to louth, and 30 miles from east to 
wcxst, it is entirely surrounded by hills and mountains, and 
elevated 700 feet above the level of the ocean. 

It is biiSlt on a gentle slope, its length from north to south, 
being 987 yards, and its breadth from east to west, 927 yards. 
In 1837 it contlaned 1833 houses, and 6,550 inhabitants, ex- 
dbamve of the detachment of troops; the streets are wide, the 
hphses Veil and the bazaars plentifully supplied with all 

dm necessaries of life. The military lines are situated at 
the corner of fhe town, on the highest part pf the 

slppeij they woH drained^ and always dry and clean. 

The cntchem^ and collector’s bungalow axe situated about 
a quarter mile from dm town, upon the highest part of 

plain. The ofiS.cerS’ bungalows lie between the town and 





^ Hi 

u|i^(hi either sCtle of thtf towi., plKoed 

in good cdrtrpoimds encloBed with eujyhoflaam or doe hedged; 
the teah^ tamarihd and yarioui tteee and shraha are cdlfi< 
vatedy and give an oanasmentd af{>e!a^ai!ice to the town> 
and to ^ compotnsida in ^ardeular. The soil is the light 
and dark ferrugutons ear^y already spoken of> lying upon 
gneiss^ which in aome jdafces has decayed into a light grey 
soft Stone, easily dug by a pick-axe or spade; on the 
sides of wells some of which are deep, the soil appears, 
for the most part,^ to he about three feet in thickness, 
and the rock is yeined with felspar, and sometimes with a 
soft stratum of clay. The water round Bindigul is good, but 
that preferred for drinking is obtained from the brahmin’s 
bowrie, to the north of the town, and from a reservoir at 
the bottom of the rock, which is filled by the rains, and which 
when filtered is remarkably pure and wholesome. 

The fortified rook on the western side of the town is a 
Tery remaikable looking wedge shaped mass of gneiss, 
veined with felspar, being a conspicuous object from all parts 
of the plain ; the strata at its summit dip at about an angle of 
76*^, and lower down become exceedingly^ tortuous; nodules or 
irregnlar shaped masses of felspkr three or four yardd in circum¬ 
ference are here and there imbedded in its structure; and in 
some fragments detached from the southern side garnets have 
been found. The rock is about 400 feet in length, and 300 in 
breadth, and its height by barometrical measurement has been 
ascertained to be 2S0 feet, it rs peiffectfy hare of vegetation, 
with the exception of A few patches' of scan^ soil in the upper 
fort, in which some stunted trees ands^ubs grow, the ascent 
is on the eastern side by a di^ht of stone steps, the other 
sides being perpendicular; xtear the summit there a well 
of great depth, erroneously supposed by' the native^ to be 
unfethomable, the waten of whibh is- exceedingly pujfe, and 
might easily be conveyed by pipes to the town, which would 
aifibrd A constant supp^, thbugfr peihs^s net su&dient for the 
wants 6i the Whole* popula^nv 

Bind^ haviag’been oily dCfeaBiofiallyr d^pied by troops 
arnce ditea^ cannot bw gii^; the 
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folloTring howerer ■will shew the nature of those whidb have 
occurred during the years 1833^ 35^ 36 and the first six months 
of 1838, from an aggregai^e strength of 2,255 sepoys. 


No.\4t.--^Table exhibiting the admissions intohospitcdanddecUhs, 
amongst the native troths stationed at Dindigtdf during ^ 


years 1833, 1835, 1836, and jkst half of 1838. 
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Statement ehewmg the number of vtllagee, ^wdds, hmsee, 
inhahitants, in the district of IHndiguil from 1833 
to 1835 . 
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The large aemindary df Beaaiiad^ wKkIi 
forms the south eastern part of the disttict of 
Madura, lies between the parallel of 9* 3", and 10® of 
northlatitude, and 78® 0", pad?70®a4'' of east kmgitude; 
stretching out in a south easterly direei^on towards ^e island 
of Rajnifi^eram, from which it is separated by the arum m 
*)asBage. It covers an area of upwards of 1,300 square miles, 
of which about one half is cultivated, the remainder con¬ 
sisting of sandy and waste land, marshes, and low jungle; it 
is bounded on the north by Shevagwngah,^ on the south and 
east by the sea, and on the west by the district of Tionevelly. 

poundAtioaof the The zOinindary wae granted to the ancestors 
Zemindary. present Rajah, With the title of Saidoo- 

buddee, for the protection of the pilgrims resortiaig to the 
sacred jiagoda of Ramisseram. The founder of the faanify Was 
named Wodya Tavon, who it appears exercised authority oter 
a small district covered with jungle, and infested by robbers ; 
on one owasion he escoigteda relati<mr of^e king of Ma¬ 
dura on a visit to the sacred shrine, who in reward for his 
good offices, procured for him an additio^ grant of temtory. 
and conferred on him the title of Rajah. 

o«n«Mi apptav- "Iho cOoMry^frail extensive plain,^ withotst a 
country. bi1?i cr cohispieuous eminence, or even 

^ood of sufficient size to obstruct the vi^; tr^s, 
^msein small numbers, being only found in the vicmhy ef 
iiilages) the country seems ,as ffir as the unfavourable n^e 
of ibe soflwiU permit, to be well cultivated, but vegetation 
is so entirely dependant on the periodical rains, that with 
the exceptioi^ of the wet months, its gener^ appear^ce 
is naked and.3tot^fo»ting. The interior is entity from 
jungle, but Ihe Babooltree aboundsinthe vicinity of the sea, 
which with the palmyra and cocoanut Uce, fiaaas a complete 
VeU of TcgoUtioa along fhe coast. 


ISO 


Situatlun ond 
boundarioK. 
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Be^ppwt. southern part ef the coast is faced with 

rugged rooks, which extend for some distance into the sea, 
rendering the navigation dangerous; and the neck of land 
which runs towards Ilamisseram, is almost entirely composed 
of sand, covered with a low brushwood, and scanty grass; 
it terminates abruptly, there being a break or chasm, of about 
t,250 yards wide# between the island and the main land, 
the general direction of which, and the shattered appearance 
of the bank at both sides, rendering it pretty certain that they 
must at one time have been connected. 


The soil in the interior and western talooks, is 
black cotton ground, and in the eastern parts, for a distance 
of about 15 miles from the sea, light and sandy; with the 
assistance however of manure, a large portion is brought 
under cultivation, and during the wet season tolerable crops 
of dry grain are obtained. Even the most unfavourable 
portions of the country are not entirely unproductive, as the 
valuable chay-plant, from the root of which a beautiful red 
dye is extracted, grows spontaneously in the sand ; and is 
found in great abundance along the coast, often growing in 
what appears to he the most sterile spots. 


?(ran(^ & Eamnad is divided into 17 talooks, the po- 

^ation. pulation of which, and the number of villages, 
are as follows 
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Bisdooi. ^The population in the interioif (stmtwtfl elhiefly 
of hindoos, who axe generally poor, and eng^ed in agncul* 
tural pursuits; but a few of them are occupied in the manufec* - 
Mahomedaoa tt tuxe of cotton cloth* In evcry town there are 
some mahomedans, most of whom work in iron j 
the inhabitants of the towns on the coast are principally maho¬ 
medans or lubbays, and roman catholic Christians, the for¬ 
mer amounting to about ^7,000, and the latter to 10,000 j 
the lubbays are an actiye and enterprising race, and were 
formerly possessed of considerable wealth; they are still 
comparatively independent, their houses being larger, and 
having niore the appearance of comfort, than those of the 
hindoos ; they are said to be haughty and irascible; hut 
when treated with kindness obliging, communicative and 
intelligent; they engage in trade both by land and sea, and 
a few are mechanics. Many of the lubbays are acquainted 
with arabic, but the tamU is the language universally 
spoken by all classes. 

Native chiistiaai. christians are employed as fishermen, and 
are apparently very poor, their villages consisting of mew 
huts erected along the sea beach, having usually a small 
church att^hed to them in a conspicuous position. 

Dcrune of ma- It seems to be generally admitted, that the 
««factu«-. circumstances than they were 

25, or 80 years ago, when numbers were actively engapd 
in the nianufecture of cotton and sdk cloths for exportation, 
as well as for home consumption; the free admission of En¬ 
glish cotton cloi&is, has since seriously injured the commercial 
and manufacturing part of the community, who are unable^ to 
competeforeign produce; and they are now idle and inp- 
poverished, many of them having through necessity become 
cultivators. 

rrincip^iowM. l^amnad, the capital, is about two and a half 
miles in circumference, surrounded by a wall and <Utch, 
and defendibdby numerous small b^tions, but the works ax* 
now in a ruinous condition, and the ditch nearly filled up. 
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Fort. tuiit about S50 yoars ago, by Magana 

Bagoonada Saied<budday, who also constructed a large tank 
near it, on the north side. 


Zcmindor’i palace, "[fiie Zemindar’s palace, composed of four square 
buildings of two and three stories high, stands in the centre 
of the town; it is an ancient structure ornamented in the 
native style, but going to decay. Adjacent to the palace, is, 
a large and handsome bungalow, which belonged to the late 
Colonel Martinz, who resided here for many years in com¬ 
mand of the garrison and district, near to which is a small 
Protestant churcb. protestant chui'ch, and vestry in good repair. 
The burial place of the Bajahs, containing several granite 
^ tombs, is on the opposite side of the tank. A small roman ca¬ 
tholic church, near the south-east corner of the fort, and a pa¬ 
goda in the centre of the town, are the only other objects 
worthy of notice. 

The fort contains about 5,000 inhabitants, chiefly dependants 
of the Zemindar, the houses are generally built of ^mud, and 
thatched ; the streets, with one exception, are irregular and 
narrow, but they are kept tolerably dean. 

A large portion of the inhabitants reside outside the walls, 
on the eastern side near the principal entrance to the fort; 
they amount to about 5,000, chiefly hindoos, who are en¬ 
gaged in agricultural pursuits, and as grain merchants; 
and a few occupied in manufacturing coarse cloths; there 
are two rows of bazars regularly built, with tiled roofs, where 
a market is held every Wednesday. «• 


Bamnad is garrisoned by a company of native 
troops, under a European officer; and is the 
residence of the assistant to the collector of Madura. The 
sepoys have no separate lines, but occupy houses indis- 
* criminately with the inhabitants ; the place of 
arms, and a small substantial building, used as 
an hospital, are within the fort, and are sufficiently commodi¬ 
ous for the detachment. 


u 
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SSSJSij!* vicinity of the iiown, in an open sandy 

pUdiij are the houses of the European officer, 
and dT the assisfnnt to the collector, with the ruins of 
several buildings in the vicinity, which formerly belonged 
to the Commercial Besidency. It is a'hot station, but the 
evenings are usually cool, from the influence of the sea breeze, 
and it has hitherto proved very healthy. 


Bamntd ttom- 
ed m A.I>.1T?*. 


Bamnad is memorable irom having been 
stormed by General Smith in A. D. 177^; and 
likewise ^om an affiay in the year 1797, in which Lieutenant 
Clark wall killed, when endeavotiring to seize the celebrated 
Poligar chief, Cotabomia naig. 


camey?^ Keelacamey is a sea port town situated nine 

miles south west from the capital, having a 
population of about 7000 mahomedans, who arc engaged in 
trade ; they follow a variety of handicrafts, and manufacture 
a considerable quantity of long cloths, but both trade and 
manufactures have lately been on the decline. 


There are several mosques and musselmaun tombs in the 
town ; also a roman catholic church, and the ruins of a Dutch 
factory. 

r 

The coast at this place abounds with rugged rocks, which 
appear when the tide is low. 


Deviputtam, also a sea port and populous 
^ town chiefly inhabited by lubbays, is known by 
the name of the ** nine^stones,” from the circumstance of ana* 
tural hath being formed by nine rocks in the sea, at some 
distance from land, which has been held sacred, from the 
mdat rempte antiquity. A visit to this bath is coflsidered neoea- 
wtj by aE pilgrims, on their way to Bamisseram. There is a 
weU btdlt choultry here for the convenience of travellers, 
where a lma bestowed daily* 

ftSS ^ J)avacottah, a populous Village, is Situated on 

ihe north bank of the Yerashelagaur tiyet. 
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tlie Kouses are poor looking, and the streets irregular, nar¬ 
row and filthy j but notwidistanding its appewanee, it is one 
of the most important places in the district on account of 
its trade, and the numerous wealthy chetties who reside 
there ; these people live in a mean style, but distribute much 
charity j they do not salaam to superiors, but make their 
acknowledgments by rubbing the hand on the beUy. 

Mootapettah, a fishing village situated ten 
miles south-east of Ramnad, is inhabited by 
roman catholic Christians, who have a church in the centre 
of the village, the officiating priest being a native of Goa. At 
a short distance, close on the sea shore, two thatched bunga¬ 
lows have been erected for the convenience of the European 
residents in the district, which are occasionally resorted to, 
during the sultry and oppressive months of March and 
April. 

Autuncaray. Autuncaray, a small sea port, eleven miles east 
of Ramnad at the mouth of the river Vigay, is inhabited 
chiefly by fishermen ; coasting vessels enter the river at cer¬ 
tain seasons of the year, and carry on a trade in rice, and 
other products of the district ; the best tobacco grown in the 
southern provinces is obtained from this neighbourhood. 
There is a spacious and substaiitidfly built choultry here, which 
was erected, and liberally endowed by the laie Zemindar, 
where alms are daily distributed to pilgrims, on their way to 
and from Ramisseram. 

Axnootamungalum, and about a dozen other 
villages lying north of the CollycuiTay, and south 
of the Hunnymuttoo rivers, are inhabited by a peculiar 
tribe called vellaulers, who ac(x>rdmg to tradition, established 
themselves in this locality about 400 years ago; their wo¬ 
men are prohibited covering their breasts, and are strictly 
forbidden to pass the boundary, formed by the two rivers. 

These people will not hold any situation under government or 
other authority; and are employed solely as cultivators, and they 
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reftise to pay obeisance to any one, ftirther than by rubbing 
the right hand on the belly. 

The town of Purmagoody, is situated on the 
south bank of the Vigay river, 22 miles north-west 
of the capital ; it contains upwards of 1,000 houses, and about 
5,000 inhabitants, principally weavers of silk and cotton 
cloths. 

mum* The populous towu of Abramuiu, on the road 

to Madura, is inhabited by musselmans, chet- 
ties, and tellaulers; the two former are engaged in trade, and 
the latter as cultivators; from the abundant supply of water 
in this neighbourhood from the Yary, rice is extensively 
cultivated, two crops being obtained annually. 

Verasholen, a village about seven miles north west of Abra- 
mum, was formerly the residence of a Kajah, in whose 
days it was very populous, and many remains of antiquity to 
be met with, show that it was once a place of some consequence; 
the present population is inconsiderable, consisting of mahome- 
dans, coharies and marravers. 

Kjveii. Numerous streams flow through the zemindary, 

but few ol them are of sufficient magnitude to call for parti¬ 
cular notice; their beds aVe broad and shallow, from the 

peculiar nature of the country, and their flowing over 
an almost level surface; during the freshes which occur in 
October, and November, and occasionally in April, the water 
is diverted into numerous tanks, and in the hot months, 
water k always procurable by digging in the beds of rivers; 
along the banks, of which *pecoltah8 are erected, for the pur¬ 
poses of irrigation. 

The principal streams are the Pambanaur, Veeashelayaur, 
Munnymootoo, Vigay, Cottaycuraur, Kredamaundthy, and 
Trimungalum. 

ManhM and An extensive back-water, situated in the 
southern extremity of the zewindary, and extend- 
• Wells vorked either bjr bulloeks or men 
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ing ovei* a space of ground about 15 miles in circumfer¬ 
ence, emits during the hot season a most foetid smell; 
and there are likewise numerous tanks throughout the country. 

Hoads. There are no made roads, and the tracks are so 

soft and sandy, that trafEc betwixt the coast and towns in 
the interior, is thereby much impeded. 


Climate. climate though hot, is agreeable at places 

which are witliin the influence of the sea breeze; the north-east 
monsoon prevails throughout October, November, and until 
the middle of December, and the weather is cool and agreeable 
till February j but March, April and May are hot and dis- 
. agreeable, particularly in the interior. 


DiseaBeg. 


There are no diseases endemic to the country, 
which for a number of years past has been singularly free 
Cholera. from severe visitations of sickness.—Cholera ap¬ 
peared in the years 1829, 32, 33, and 37, but to a very par- 
Pever &diarrhoBa extent. Fcver and diarrhoea generally pre¬ 
vail during the wet season, but these diseases are mild and 
Ulcers. tractable, readily yielding to simple treatment. 

Ulcers have been common amongst the sepoys, but they do 
not appear to prevail amongst the permanent residents, to any 
great extent. * 


During the ten years, from 1829 to 1838, out of a detach¬ 
ment averaging 110 in strength stationed at Eamnad, only 
six deaths, exclusive of cholera, are recorded. 
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No. 15 —Table exhibiting the number of admiseims inio Jmpu 
Ud and deaths ^ amongst ike native troths at Rammdtfrom 
18@U to 18S8 indmive. * 


Aggre^^atrcngth 

CLASSES DISEASES. 

Admitted. 


|l 

P 

l§ 

ll 

l| 

Is 

II 

<0 

111. 

Fevert.< 

f Febris ephemera 
{ „ iutenoitteas.. 
„ remittens.... 
com. contii. 

TlUftaea.*.e* 

54 

55 
9 

63 

0 

3 

0 

1 

j 183 

4 

14 -784 

3 '454 


*CfaoIera. 

41 

18 

0 

0 

0 

41 

18 

8 *713 

48 -903 

Diteanes of 
the Abdo> 
minel vis- 
cen. 

^Diarrhoea. 

1 Dyseatena acu¬ 
ta et chronica 

1 Obstipatio. 

^Hepatitis. 

1 

97 

3 

1 SO 

0 

3 -717 

0 -000 

0 000 

0 -000 


0 

0 

0 

Q 

Diseases of 
the Lttnga. 

( Catarrhua...... 

10 

1 

0, 

) “ 

1 

1 086 

8 .333 

[ Anthmft..... .... 

3 








Diseases of 
the Brain. | 

' Apop1«xiil. 

Ampittia... 

1 

] 

0 

6, 

0 

} “ 

0 

0 ‘371 

0 -000 

Mania. 

1 


EruptiveFe- I 
veia. 

Variola.. 

0 

0 

0 

n! 





VanceSa. 

RllhAAlft... 

0 

3 

} * 

0 

0 >181 

0 *ooa 

Rheumatie j 
aSShctious .. | 

Rheumat. acu- 
tuset dlironicus. 

91 

0 

j 91 

0 

8 ‘243 

0 -000 

Venereal af- j 

Syphilis primi- 

tiva... 

10 

0 

i“ 

0 

1 -088 

0 -000 

feciious.. j 

Oonorrhoea .... 

3 

0 


Diseases of( 
the cjv..' t 

Diseases of< 
the skm ( 

Morbi oculo- 
ruin... 

30 

0 

80 

0 

3 -717 

0 -000 

Morbi Cutis. 

•e 

12 

0 

13 

0 

1 -086 

0 -000 


Other diseases.. 

188 

1 

'fl88 

1 

17 -039 

0 -633 


Total. i 

"584 

34 

583 

u 

53 -903 

4 109 


* Cholera occurred in 1839>4t2-83 and 1837. 

4 Including 184 admiukms {rom ulcus, and one death. 


MMufartures?** Commerce of this zemindary was for¬ 

merly very extensive, and a commercial resi- 
deait, with an assistant, were for many years 'itotablished at 
Bamnad, for the purpose of procuring cloth for the English 
market; a large proportion of the inhabitants were manufiic- 
turers, and the mahomedans carried on an extensive, and 
valuable trade in piece goods, with the Eastern islands, and 
the Persian gulph; but the manufacture and exportation of 
piece goods, have to a great extent, been superseded, by the 
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introduction of English dbths. Coarse cloth is however still 
made in consjlderable quantity, but chiefly for the use of the 
country itself. 

The principal imports are spices, ghee, oil, 
betelnut, wood, iron, sugar, and pearls j and the 
exports, chayroot, *chank8, salt, saltflsh, tobacco, cotton, 
skins, paddy, and coarse cloth. 

Wild amrnaii. There are no wild animals, peculiar to the district; 
antelopes, and wild hogs are to be met with, but they are by 
no means numerous. 

About one million of chank shells are col¬ 
lected on the coast annually, and forwarded to 
the Calcutta market ; the fishery is rented for about 6,000 
rupees per annum. 

Cattle. This province is well stocked with cattle as ap¬ 
pears from the following statement, but from the scanty pas¬ 
turage, they are of small size, and in indifferent condition:— 


Number of cows.47,'776 

do. bullocks.47,428 

do. calves. 21,478 

do. male buffaloes.?*. 8,468 

do. female do. ..... 18,472 

do. sheep.,...2,75,072 


• A deicription of univalve shell (Species, Dollium) of a pure vihite colour, which is in 
great request In Bengal for the mauufiaclure of toe nogs and other native ornaments 
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ZSX.ANB OF RAMMZSSISXIAM. 


situauoa”^™ Ramisseram, or Ramisswaram, an island 
on the coast of Ramnad, is situated between 
Ceylon and the continent of India, from which it is separated 
by a narrow strait, called the Paumbum channel; the town of 
Ramisseram lies in N. latitude 9® 17", and E. longitude 79® 

^r. 

It is generally supposed that this island at one time formed 
a portion of the continent of India, from which it was detach¬ 
ed about the end of the 15th century, by the sea brejiking 
through a chain of rocks wliich formed the connexion. The 
abrupt manner in which the coast at point Ravan terminates, 
its geological formation, which is identical with that of the 
opposite portion of the main land, and the direction of the 
ridge across the channel, almost confirm the supposition ; and 
the opinion is further strengthened by the records of the 
pagoda at Ramisseram, which state, that until the early part of 
the 15th cerftuiy, the island was connected with the continent, 
by a narrow neck of land, and, that the Swamy of Ramisseram, 
on particular festivals, was carried in procession to a pagoda 
which is now on the main land. 

During the reign of Achoodapah naig, Rajah of Madura, 
about the year 1480, a small breach was made in the isthmus, 
by a violent storm, but as there was no great depth of water, it 
was passable on foot, till the time of his successor ^Yissoovarada 
naig, when the breach was much enlarged by another stgirm; 
and since that period every succeeding gale has assisted in 
breaking down the remaining connexion; the destruction of 
which, the inhabitants state, is still going forward, every 15 
or 20 years making a sensible alteration in its appearance 
and extent. 
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Jsutory of Rt- 1'Jie name and history of Raxninisseram are 

tnissenm. ^ ' j • • 

intimately connected with hindoo mythology, and it is con¬ 
sidered a place of peculiar sanctity. According to tradi' 
tionary accounts, RaTan king of Lnnka (Ceylon) stole away 
the wife of Ram, or Ramma, (an incarnation of Vishnoo,) 
to recover whom. Ram collected an army of monkeys under 
the great Hun-nu-man; this army, under their, divine leader, 
made a bridge of rocks from the continent to Ceylon, the re¬ 
mains of which is called Adam’s bridge. The way being 
thus prepared they invaded the island, defeated the king, 
and recovered the stolen lady. Ramma on his return from 
Ceylon was observed to have two shadows, a peculiarity said 
only to attend sinners of the deepest die ; but on his arrival at 
• Gundamanthrun, the original name of the promontory which 
now forms the island, the additional shadow disappeared, 
and he was informed by an attending priest, that he stood on 
holy ground, and that in consequence his sins were forgiven. 
Here Ramma performed ablutions, and solemnized the event 
by festivities ; he at the same time sent to Benares for a 
lingum, and fashioned another with his own hands, out of a 
little sand, both of which are now carefully preserved in the 
sanctuary of the temple. From that period the island has been 
dedicated to him, and called Rammisseram; and in the expecta¬ 
tion of reaping wotldly advantages, which have been liberally 
promised, and immediate happiness after death, said to be 
insured to all who visit the sacred shrine, and attend to the 
ceremonies enjoined, pilgrims in vast numbers resort to it fibm 
remote parts of India. 


Sf™ ap“ir?*' island, which is of a very irregular shape, 

is about 11 miles in length, by 6 in breadth; 
at the south east extremity tkere is a narrow slip of sand, 
twdll’e miles in length, stretching towards Ceylon, near¬ 
ly joining the chain of sand banks, which separate the 
gulf of Mannar, from Paulk’s bay, and known as Adam’s 
bridge. This bank is gradually increasing in length, and 
indicates the manner in which the island, and the adjacent 
portion of the peninsula, have been formed; the sand shells 

V 
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and debris of the coast, thrown up by the violence of the 
monsoons, being deposited where the opposing currents, 
from the east and west meet; these materials gradually be* 
come consolidated, forming horizontal strata of sand stone, 
resting on a bed of gravel. 

The extreme point of this neck of sand, at the meeting 
of the waters, is the spot where Ramma was absolved of his 
sins, and where devotees perform their ablutions before 
visiting the pagoda, and here the ashes of the dead, usually 
of persons of distinction, brought firom remote parts of India, 
are committed to the sea. 

The surface of the island is low, hillocks of sand raised by 
the wind, being formed here and there, with small valleys 
between them, occasionally containing stagnant water. A 
considerable portion of the land is covered with Babool jun¬ 
gle, and on the south-west, and north-west sides, cocoanut 
and palmyra trees abound. 

8ou. The only soil to be met with, is on a small 

space about two miles square, near the centre of the island, 
except where fallen leaves have in some places formed a scan¬ 
ty mould, on #hich a coarses^tunted grass grows ; in the vici¬ 
nity of the villages also, by the use of manure, small tracts of 
land have been brought under cultivation. 

Rammisseram is abundantly supplied witb ex- 
ceUent water, from numerous wells and small tanks; and 
wells are usually attached to the choultries, erected for the 
couvenience of pilgrims. 

vicinity of the town of Rammiss^m, 
there is a fresh water lake about three miles in circumference, 
which is fdled by the rains; and an extensive salt marsh 
is formed by the sea breaking over the sand banks during 
thp IS!. R. monsoon, on the south side of the island, about 
three miles from Rammisseram; and near Paumbutn there 
u also a narrow back-water, about two miles in length. 
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Climate. From the peculiar situation of the island it en-‘ 

joys the benefit of both monsoons, and with the exception of 
two months in the year, March and September, the weather 
is cool and pleasant, the thermometer ranging from 75'^, to 
86 ®. 

Tlie north-east monsoon sets in about the 20th of October, 
and ends about the same date in January; during February 
and March, there are alternate land and sea breezes, and 
southerly winds in April and May. The S. W. monsoon 
sets in early in June, and lasts till the middle of August, from 
which period till the middle of October, the winds are light 
- . and variable. 


The marshes above mentioned, appear to exert a deleterir 
ous influence upon the health of the inhabitants on the east¬ 
ern side of the island; severe fevers being occasionally met 
with at Rammisserain, accompanied by glandular enlargements, 
^hilstthe inhabitants of Paumbum are perfectly healthy. In 
1839,300people fell victims to the epidemic fever at Kammisse- 
Epidemic Ferer. while at Paumbum the disease was compara¬ 
tively mild and tractable, andno death occurred from it, either 
amongst the sepoys stationed ^re, or the convicts employed 
on the work of opening tlie channeL 

Fopuiation. -gyi; sacrcd character which the island has 

obtained, it is very probable that it would have remained unin¬ 
habited, except perhaps by a few fishermen. No manufactures 
of any kind are carried on, and it is entirely dependant upon 
other places for its supply of grain. The money circulated 
by a large though fluctuating population, and the necessities 
of a numerous, and wealthy body of brahmins, have however 
induced many persons of inferior castes, to settle on this sterile 
spot, and bring under partial cultivation, a soil which in other 
ciicumstmices would have remained an arid waste, and Ham'* 
misseram has in consequence become the residence of many 
wealthy natives, and the centre of a considerable traffic* 
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The fixed population is estimated at 4)^8^ viz. 


Brahmins.... 811 

Lubbays. 6^ 

Native Chj-istians. 87® 

Other Castes. 2,485 


Total. ■.. 4,®88 

Kigrinui. number of pilgrims who annually visit the 

island seldom exceeds 30,000; and it appears from the 
records of the pagoda, that they are not only of a less respect¬ 
able class, but that their numbers have of late years much 
decreased; in former days persons of the highest rank were 
amongst the pilgrims, which is now rarely the case. 


Brahmins. trahmius are chiefly supported from the 

revenue of the pagoda, and by fees and presents received 
from hindoo visitors; they make a practice, prior to each of 
the principal festivals, of going some distance to meet wealthy 
pilgrims, whom they take under their protection, conduct 
them to the prescribed places of devotion, and instruct them in 
their ablutions, prayers and ofierings; they also receive them 
into their houses during their stay, for which they are always 
well remiuaerated. 


Lttbbnys. ipjjg lubbays are principally engaged as fisher¬ 
men, pilots and boatmen at Faumbum, and a number of 
them are also employed as divers, at the works for clearing 
the channel, now carrying on; but a few of the more respect¬ 
able are grain merchants. 


K*ttveCbiriBtwns. native Christians, who are roman catholics, 
are dnefly fishermen and pearl divers, they are japoor and 
wretched race. 


sehotAi. Ttxere are 10 schools on the island, with about 

160 pupils, be^een 60 and 60 of whom are brahmins, 
firomSO to 40 liibhaynj, the remainder being of various other 
castes. Tamil is the chief Janguage taught at these sdiools; 
^he lubbay boys leam tp read the Blorwa, and to repeat 
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prayers in arabic ; and a few of tbe brabmins are instruct¬ 
ed in ^scrit. 

Tamil is tbe language spoken on tbe island, but as pil¬ 
grims frequent it from distant parts of India, many of the 
brahmins are able to converse with them in various other 
tongues. 

nornfi^tic Ani- domcstic auimals are but few, as shown 

by the following statement. 


Number of bullocks. 48 

do. cows. 930 

do. female buffaloes. S09 

do. male do. . 10 

do. sheep. 414 


The cattle are extremely diminutive in size, but are well 
formed and hardy. 

* 

Tattoos or ponies are bred in considerable numbers, but 
from want of good pasturage, they are weak and ill-grown ; 
they are used in large droves for carrying grain, and are also 
hired by the pilgrims. 

Xhe island abounds with hares, and partridges. 

gardens yield a tolerable supply of coun¬ 
try vegetables, and a few plantains; orange, lime, citron and 
pomegranate trees, are also to be met with. 

Betel, oOnut, cmnboo, raghee and cotton are also cultivat¬ 
ed to a small extent ; and the chay plant grows spontaneously 
along the coast 

A traffic hi carried on in rice, cloths, and oil, 
principally Ibr the use of the inhahitants; and some of the 
natives of Faumbum possess shares in vessels, and trade with 
the principal ports, on each side of the Indian peninsula, 
and wUh Ceylon, in grain, timber, oil smd iron. 
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Coarse cloth for the use of the inhabitants^ is made to a li> 
mited extent. 

of Kammisseram is situated on the east¬ 
ern side of the island, close to the beach, it contains near¬ 
ly 1000 houses, most of which are well built, and many of 
them terraced, and has some good streets running at right 
angles with the pagoda; the inhabitants are chiefly, the atten¬ 
dants on the pagoda. The management of the aflfairs of the 
pagoda, is in the hands of the as he is called, who 

is of the soodra caste, doomed to celibacyi. and is descended 
from a family who have possessed the ofiice for nearly a cen¬ 
tury. The pundarem has the right of naming his successor, 
his selection being always confirmed by the zemindar of Kam- 
nad, and as the appointment is considered one of high dignity, 
he generally nominates one of his nearest unmarried relatives. 

pBgfotu, Yjjg Pagoda, the great object of attraction, stands 
nearly at the eaift end of the town, and is far less imposing 
in appearance, than either that of Madura or Chelumbrum; 
indeed it owes its celebrity chiefly to its having been erected 
on a spot of peculiar sanctity, connected with the legend of 
Bauiah’s visit, and from its possessing the two lingums already 
mentioned; these emblemstpf Siva, and objects of adoration 
to his followers, are carefully preserved in the temple, and are 
daily washed with water from the sacred Ganges. 

The pagoda forms an enclosed quadrangle, the exterior 
walls of which, running north and south, are 657 feet in 
length, the east and west sides being nearly 1000 feet; 
there are three entrances, and it has a tower^ or goperum, 
which is about 100 feet high, covered with the^usual mytho¬ 
logical figures; the door-ways are 19 feet high, each side 
consisting of a single stone; on passing through one of the 
door-ways a colonnade of magnificent proportions is seen, and 
is the only object of interest to the European visitor; it is 
perhaps one of the most remarkable structures of the kind in 
•sdstence, ^d the effect produced, on first entering the build¬ 
ing is very striking from its vast size, the innumerable columns 
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which support the roof, and the massy and enduring nature 
of the materials. Its length from north to south, is 35S 
feet, and from east to west, 671 feet, by 17 in breadth; the 
ceiling is composed of large slabs of granite, supported by 
carved piUai’s, of the same material, raised on each side on a 
platform 5 feet high, the pillars are upwards of 12 feet in 
height, and most of them formed of single blocks of stone. As 
no granite is found on the island, the labour of cutting and 
transporting these immense masses a distance of nearly 40 
miles, from whence it is said they have been brought, must 
have been very great. 

* 

In the colonnade leading from the door-ways to the in¬ 
terior of the temple, are figures representing the liajah of 
Kamnad, by whom it was built, with his family and minis¬ 
ters ; he was the ancestor of the present Eanee. 

Immense sums were formerly lavished in presents to the 
temple, both in money and jewels, the latter alone, being 
said to be worth several lacs of *pagodas; and, for facilitating 
the pilgrims on their journey, choultries where alms are dai¬ 
ly bestowed, are erected all along the coast of Raranad, and 
the road from Rammisseram to Paumbum, a distance of eight 
miles, is flagged, a choultry being erected at every mile, with 
wells and numerous small pagodas. 

The annual revenue is upwards of forty thousand rupees, 
derived principally from pagoda lands, and a part from dona¬ 
tions. 

About a mile and a half north of Rammisseram there is a 
small hill, about 30 feet in height open on all sides, on 
which a building consisting of two stories, has been erected; 
from the upper story is an extensive view of the whole island, 
with a part of Adam’s bridge; and should the trade increase, 
consequent upon steamers and other vessels, being enabled to 
pass through the channel, this spot would be a good situation 

* A coin equal to 3i llupeea. 
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for a light house; at present from the land being low, mariners 
have only tlAeir soundings to guide them in approaching the 
coast. 

Paambun. town Paumbum is a small mercantile town, on 
the western extremity of the island, which derives its name 
from the snake-like channel, which separates the island from 
the mainland; it contains about houses, several of which 
have tiled ^roofs, they are built either of stone or mud, 
and the streets are narrow and irregular. 

The population chiefly consists of luhbays, who are an 
industrious people, actively engaged either as pilots, boat¬ 
men, or divers, and a few as merchants. 

A European officer with a detachment of 
conviets. ahout 100 sappcrs and miners, and a gang of 150 
convicts, are stationed here; the camp followers amounting 
to ahout 300, and as the coasting trade is on the increase 
there has been a considerable influx of money of late, 
causing a visible improvement in the condition of the in¬ 
habitants. 


Sepoy* ubm. ^hc officer commanding the detachment has 
a comfortabfe bungalow, situated in a grove of u*ees with¬ 
in 30 yards of the sea; and the sergeant and apothecary 
have suitable quarters a little to the rear; the sepoys are 
hutted ill a codoauut tope about a couple of hundred yards 
from the beach; the situation of their lines is low, confin¬ 
ed, and being annually flooded during the north-east mon¬ 
soon, muct consequently he damp; there is however no other 
el^ble ground within a less distance than half a mile. 


The medical returns of the detachment, includ- 
th^se of the convicts, prove that it is a particularly 
the complaints from which they have hitherto 
•uffiered, bshig chiefly caused by accidental circumstances, 
and by the of ^ works on whi^ have been em- 
ployed^ 
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The following return shows the diseases which have pre* 
vailed during three years } in which period only one death has 
occurred. 
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circumstance which at present gives in¬ 
terest to Paumbum, is the opening of a channel for vessels 
between it and the mainland, with a view of improving the 
coasting trade, and affording a free communication with the 
western ports, without the necessity of circumnavigating Ceylon. 


Dhoneys and small vessels have, for the last 40 or 50 
years, been enabled to cross the bar, after disembarking 
their cargoes, though with considerable difficulty and 
ger; the obstacles being so numerous, that they generally 
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took several days in working through. In 18S8 and 29, the 
subject was brought to the notice of Government, and a 
committee of engineer officers under lieutenant colonel 
Sim, were directed to survey the channel, and report on the 
practicability of opening a passage through it, either at Paum- 
bum, or through Adam’s bridge ; a small detachment of 
pioneers, was at the same time employed in removing some 
of the principal obstacles, in the channel; which Vas then 
made 40 feet wide, and between five and six feet deep at 
spring tides ; but was still very tortuous, and vessels in passing 
through, were obliged to use three or four warps, as in many 
places it formed an angle with the current. 

In 1887 the works were resumed, at the recommenda¬ 
tion, and under the direction of colonel Monteith, the Chief 
Engineer, and since that period have been carried on eve¬ 
ry season, and will it is supposed be persevered in, till 
vessels drawing from 10 to 12 feet water, can pass through 
with safety ; but even now small sized steam vessels make the 
passage. 

The channel, a plan of which is given, is at present about 
1,200 yards in length, 100 feet wide, and has a depth of 
w ater, of between eight and nine feet at spring tides. 

This undertaking has already begun to exert an influence 
upon commercial industry; and when complete will be a 
work of great public benefit. 


increase of trade which has already result- 
ed is shown in the following statement. 



1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

Amouht of tonnage passed f 
through the channel. k 

25,289. 

50,0ft5. 

65,326. 


Anchorage and custom duties are levied by Government 
on all vessels, but pilotage is paid to a body of lubbays, 
who hold their situations by Merassee; and a ferry is kept 
up by the zemindar, for the convenience of travellers. 
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TAXrXORB. 


Sitafttion Bouii< 
daries and £x< 
tent. 


The province of Tanjore is a very fertile, 
and populous country, in the southern Car¬ 
natic, lying principally between the 10th and 11th degrees 
of north latitude, and the 78th and 79th degrees of east 
longitude ; it is bounded on the east and south by the sea, 
on the west by Trichinopoly, and the country of the Tondiman 
Bajah, and on the north by the Coleroon river. Its greatest 
extent from east to west, is 75 miles, and from north to south 
116, forming an area of 3,900 square miles with a population 
estimated at 972,90S souls. The number of towns and villages 
Chief Towns. estimated at upwards of 6,000. Of these, the 
chief inland towns are Tanjore, Myaverum, Combaconmn, 
Maimargoody, and Trevalore ; and the chief sea ports, 
Negapatam, Nagore, Karrical belonging to the French, 
Tranquebar a Danish settlement, and Davicottah at the 
northern coniines of the district. The surface of the country 
is a low, level, and highly cultivated plain, devoid of 
mountains, hills, or any considerable elevations, and covered 
nearly throughout its whole extent with paddy fields, in¬ 
terspersed with topes of cocoanut trees. The province is plen- 
Birers. tifuUy supplied with water from branches of the 
river Cauvery, throughout its whole extent. The three 
principal of which are, the Vennar, Codamoortee, and Vera- 
shalen, on its southern bank; of these, the former is the most 
important, and supplies all the southern part of the district, it 
gives off several large branches, and its waters are entirely 
dispersed before it reaches the sea; the others terminate in 
open mouths on the coast. In the months of March, April and 
May, all the streams except the larger ones become dried up, 
and the waters of these are then sluggish, and nearly stagnant 
The Cauvery is twice filled during the year; first in June 
and July, by the S. W. monsoon, when it receives an immense 
influx of *vFater firom the mountainous regions, in which its 
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tributary streams take their origin; and again in November, 
by the N. E. monsoon. To regulate the distribution of water, 
and prevent inundations, *annicuts, sluices and embankments, 
have been formed near the island of Seringham. By these 
means an abundant, and equable supply of water is rendered 
available for the lands in Tanjore, and a tract of country, which 
would have otherwise been a barren sandy plain, has become 
the mostfertiLe, rich and populous district in the Madras pre» 
sidency. 

The soil is generally dry and sandy, but at 
several places along the coast, there are extensive alluvial 
marshy surfaces, which during the monsoon become covered 
with sea water, from which salt is deposited in the dry sea¬ 
son by evaporation ; the two principal salt marshes are 
situated near Point Calymere, and yield a considerable revenue 
to government. 

Climate. Yjjg climate is very healthy, and entirely free 

from miasmatic exhalations, the temperature being much the 
same as in other parts of the Carnatic, till the month of June, 
when the rivers are filled, and the heat thereby becomes mo¬ 
derated. From February, till the middle of October, wester¬ 
ly or laud winds prevail, whjch from passing over extensive, 
arid and sandy plains, become hot and scorching, particularly 
in March, April and May, which are consequently the hot¬ 
test months in the year, and those in which there is the least 
diurnal variation of temperature; at this time the sea breeze, 
which sets in daily about one o’clock v. m., greatly moderates 
the heat on the coast, and at places within its influence. 

The inhabitants are very healthy, and enjoy a great im¬ 
munity from visceral diseases of all kinds, and until the com¬ 
mencement of the monsoons, the coast is well adapted as a 
place of resort for convalescents, on account of its equable 
and moderate temperature, together with the refreshing cool- 
ness of the sea breeze. Point Calymere is much 
famed for the salubrity and coolness of its cli- 

• Dsiai nianiaz <liaeoxuiJl/ tcroas a itwam. 
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mate^ during th« hot mouths, being situated oa the coast 
about miles south of Negapatam, at a point 'where it bends, 
and takes a due westerly direction for upwards of 30 milea, 
before it again runs south. The coast at Point Calymere 
forms a considerable promontory, haTing the sea on both 
sides, where the south west is no longer aland wind, as on 
other parts of the coast, but becomes a pleasant sea breeze; tfhe 
place is therefore an agreeable retreat, during the hot months 
in the interior. 

The N. £. monsoon commences about tbe middle of Octo¬ 
ber, when the wind veers round to that quarter, and a 
great fall in the temperature takes place; the wind blows 
obliquely across the bay of Bengal, and is cool, strong and 
gusty; the sky is generally obscured by dark lowering 
clouds, and frequent hea'vy falls of rain take place, occasional¬ 
ly accompanied by vivid flashes of lightning, and loud peals 
of thunder; the mornings are cold, raw and hazy, the 
atmosphere being loaded wttb moisture; the natives seem 
to suffer most at this time, slight cases of fever, colds and 
catarrhs, being very common; and now and then smart cases 
of dysentery are seen. During the monsoon in 1836, al¬ 
though rain was abundant on the coast, it did not extend to 
any distance in the interior, where a great scarcity was ex¬ 
perienced from partial failure of the rice cropsl 

produettwt With regard to agriculture, it may be observ¬ 

ed that rice is the grain chiefly cultivated, the 
whole surface of the district being nearly one continued suc¬ 
cession of paddy fields; in all those places, to which remote 
branches of the rivers already enumerated do not penetrate, 
artificial channels leading from them, are formed for the pur¬ 
poses of irrigation; and in consequence of their being filled by 
the south-west mousoc^ through the medium of the Cau- 
very, as well as by that firom the N. E., the lands afford two 
or three successive crops aimually. Small quantities of cot¬ 
ton, and , p coarse kind of tobacco, are cultivated in the 
6outh^|||§|rt8 of the district ; a good deal of the latter is con- 
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tamed b)r the natiyes, in chewing* Dry grains are but littiie 
grown ; the following howeyer are to be founds gingely seed, 
natcheny, panicum italicum, and hdlcus spicatus^ all of which 
are occasionally used by the natiyes, made into cakes. The 
following leguminous plants are also cultiyated, viz. oolandooj 
dholl, putchapiroo, mochacottah, and Bengal and Madras gram. 
The castor oil plant, and the lamp oil tree, grow in abun¬ 
dance, as do also the coriander and cummin plants ; the 
latter being much used by the natives in curries, and other 
dishes. A considerable quantity of indigo is reared by the 
natives for dyeing piece goods; all kinds of garden prodhce 
thrive well, as onions, garlic, chillies, brinjal, cucumbers, 
melons, pumpkins, betel leaf, fennel &c .; and fruit is good 
and plentiful; there are several large gardens in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Myaverum, in which fruit trees of all kinds are 
cultiyated, and attain great perfection. 

There are tolerably goei|^ reads between the 
principal towns and villages, which are at all times passable, 
being considerably raised above the level of the surround¬ 
ing plain. 


Town of Tapjore. of Tanjore, the capital of ^e district, 

and the residence of the Eajah, whose territory extends to 
some distance round, contains a population of 80,000 souls, 
and is situated in an extensive flat plain, about 45 nules from 
the sea. The fort which is about 4 nules in circumference, 
is surrounded by a lofty fortified wall, and a ditch which is 
in some parts dry, mid in others half faU of stagnant water. 
The streets within the fort are irregularly built, and there 
are varipus alleys, and courts in every direction, without re¬ 
gard to arrangement ; a wide space has however been lefi, 
between the ramparts and the ho^s; it contains also 
merous pagodas, elevated considera* above the surrounding 
buildings. The houses of the respectable portion of the m- 
h^Mtants are substantially bnilt of brick and (hunam, and in 
numy cases ..are tastefully decorated; those of are 

bmlt of mud, (which from the tenacious quality bl|||[ploil, is 
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well adapted for tihe purpose) and tiled; the yillagee outside 
the fort, are with but few exceptions built of mud, and 
thatched, the streets being narrow and irregular. A free 
communication exists between Tanjore, and the neighbouring 
towns of Trichinopoly, Combaconum, and Negapatam, by 
means of good roads. 

River*. tpjjg small*rivers in the neighbourhood are 

branches of the Cauvery, with the exception of the Vennar, 
and are sufficient for the purposes of irrigation. 


There are no mountains in the vicinity of Tanjore, but to 
the west and south the land rises considerably, and the face 
of the country becomes quite changed, the soil being gravel¬ 
ly, and dry grains only are grown, many parts axe however 
quite uncultivated, and a considerable space is set apart by 
the Bajah. as a preserve for game, which is covered only by 
brush-wood; the soil p* this part is highly impregnated with 
iron. The few tanks in the neighbourhood are generally 
well filled from the rivers; sluices being made to allow a 
free passage for the water. The country to the north and 
east is a continued flat, under rice cultivation, several miles 
in extent; the ryots depend upon the S. W. monsoon for the 
irrigation of the fixst crop of gr^n, water being conveyed for 
that purpose by branches from the Cauvery, by means of 
which the country is in a manner inundated, the N. E. mon¬ 
soon supplying that requisite for the second crop. 

There is no jungle within ten miles of Tanjore, the nearest 
bring at Senjeputty to the west, and Foondy to the south east. 


Wster. Well water is that principally used by the in¬ 

habitants, being considered more wholesome than the water 
from the rivers or tanks ; in many of the latter, it is quite red 
from the presence of irJK, and unfit even for culinary pur¬ 
poses. ' 


The people appear generally speaking, to enjoy excellent 
health, aid to attain a great age; mild fevers both of a syno- 
m 
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cihus and intemittent character) occaebni^y come nn^er .no« 
tioO) but they are subdued ndthout di£lcidtyi and are aeldpm 
compHcated with organic disease; these eomplaints ure most 
Sequent during the prevalence of the north east monsooU) firom 
exposure to cold winds. 

Cholera has not been epidemic at Tanjore since I SSI; before 
that time it occasionally appeared with great severity) and num¬ 
bers fell victims to it; and no other disease of an epidemic cha** 
racter, has been known at this place, within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant) and all bear testimony to the extreme salu¬ 
brity of * the place ; it is held in such high reputation by 
the nativeS) as to be the resort of many, who having obtained 
a competency make choice of it as. a favored spot, when they 
may spend the evening of their da;ys. Animals are also healthy, 
none appearing to suffer from any thbg like endemic maladies, 
and the native residents attribute this peculiar exemption from 
disease, both among themselves and the cattle, to the extreme 
purity of the water in the vincity of the town. 

Bice is the food principally in use among the 
natives, and its cultivation is so general in the district, and its 
price so much lower than elsewhere, that it is within the reach 
of all j some however of the poorer classes, in time of scarcity, 
make use of the grain called cumboo. 

TtMde*. ^ great variety of trades are carried on at 

Tanjore, the principal of which are manufactures of silks, mus¬ 
lins and cottons. 

The sepoys* barracks are placed on an open, dry and slight¬ 
ly elevated piece of ground, about a mile south-east of the 
fort. It conrists of a building 30 feet in length, and 18 
in breach, substantially built of brick and chunam, and co¬ 
rded with tiles. ^ •- 

There is no public hospital at the station, but a part of the 
asristant surgeon’s premises, consi^ng of two small rooms, 
is appropriated for that purpose, one room is used as a dis¬ 
pensary, and the other is occupied by the few sick sepoys of 
the native dei^tcihment statunted at Tanjore. 
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The following register shews the mean thermometric range 
fox one yeax;, commencing in March 1B85. 
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COMBACONVM. 

district of Combaconum, situated in tbe 
***“*• richest part of the Tanjore province, presents 

quite the appearance of a garden; the rivers Coleroon. and 
Cauvery, with their branches, which intersect the country in 
all directions# contributing much both to its beauty and fer¬ 
tility. The district extends about ^ miles east and west; 
and 30 miles north and south; approaching in some parts, to 
within ten or hfteen miles of the sea. U forms a rich alluvi¬ 
al plain throughout its whole extent j paddy fields occupying 
by far the largest portion of the land, which is generally un¬ 
der cultivation about eight months in the year, and yields 
two crops of grain; .the other parts of the country are under 
plantations of cocoanut and betel trees, plantains &c.; and dry 
grains, |uoh as raggy, cholum and gram, are likewise par¬ 
tially cultivated. 

TJie rivers and streams which are very nu¬ 
merous, yield an abundance of water during 
six or eight months, from July, till January or February, the 
whole country then assuming a most verdant aspect. An an- 
nicut having been lately erected across the Coleroon, about 
12 miles N. E. of the town of Combaconum, a considerable 
body of water has been made to pass from that river, into the 
Oauvery, whereby a sufficient supply is now available, to 
enable the ryots to carry on their cultivation, at all seasK>ns 
of the year* 

* ■*' # 

Climate. Pqj climate, see general description of Tanjore. 

No epidemic, or any other serious disease, 
has been known in this district for many years 
past; in 1819, cholera and small pox made considerable 
haVod amongst the natives, and occasional Severe visitations of 
disease, are spoken of as having occurred previous to that 
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period. From May till October is the most healthy period 
of the year, as during the other months cases of cholera, small 
pox, fever, diarrhoea and dysentery, occur from time to time. 
«Sity“Md“eSl Vaccination has been carefully kept up, two 
*®®*“’* thirds at least of the children having undergone 

that operation, and for the last six of seven years, an anxious 
desire has been evinced by all classes of the natives, to have 
their families vaccinated, thus accounting for the compara¬ 
tive exemption from small pox. 

There are said to be 400 villages within the 
range of this zillah, all amply supplied with 
tanks, and wells of good water. The population in 1826, 
amounted to about 95,000 souls; and in 1837, it had increase 
ed to 1,16,000, of these 68,400 were males, and 56,600 fe¬ 
males. 

The inhabitants live chiefly on rice, eaten with curry, fish, 
or butter milk, they also make use of mutton and fowls occa¬ 
sionally j they are industrious, sober and cleanly, anJ an ex- 
•cellent magisterial superintendence preserves as much order 
as can well be expected. 


Combftconum. town of Combdconum, in which is situated 

the jail, hospital, and other public buildings, has several wide 
and airy streets, and extends about two miles in length, from 
N. to S., and one mile in breadth, from E. to W., being dis- 
DutMce from miles from the sea; like the surroun- 

vU0 I10A* 

ding country it is extremely flat and low; the 
Cauvery and Asillar rivers approach close to the suburbs. 


Houses. 


The housils are built in the usual native manner, 
and in some of the principal streets they have upper stories; 
Baiaar. public bazaar forms a long and tolerably wide 

street, and is well stocked with provisions of all kinds; ?nd 
being a place of extensive traffic, and of great resort for re¬ 
ligious purposes, Combaconum is much frequented by stran¬ 
gers from aU parts of southern India. The chief roads are. 
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one &om Madras, and another from the sea coasts which run 
through the town. 

According to a census tahen in 18^6, the population of 
the town amounted to ^,900^ yiz. male adults 9,360, female 
adults 8,855, male children 3,750, female children ^,935, 
and in 1837, it was found to have increased to fully 30,000; 
there are S,953 tiled, and 3,981 thatched houses in the town, 
most of these with upper stories, being of the former desGrip> 
tion. 

^ ¥ 

There are several very celebrated pagodas at this place, 
and brahmins consequently form a large part of the communi’- 
ty, they live entirely on the revenue derived from the pago¬ 
das. Weavers are also numerous, and a very industrious 
though poor class of the inhabitants. Byots, and labourers 
make up the remainder of the population; and but few 
mendicants are to be seen. 

The tew Europeans located here, enjoy excellent healthj 
their houses are on slightly elevatedground, and well situated. 

Hospital •pjig court house, a large commodious build- 
‘ ing, the jail, <and hospital, distant from each 
other about one hunted yards, are erected on a sandy 
piece of ground near the river, being the most eligible site in 
the vicinity ; the jail and hospital are contained within the 
same enclosure, being separated by a partition wall, which 
divides the prisoners* colls from the hospital, and sepoy's 
^ard irooms; space occupied by the hospital is 182 feet# 
by 78 ; and that by the cells 182 feet square, a communica¬ 
tion exists between the two portions of SLebuirding,by means 
of a gate-way in the partition wall; the outer wall whidi 
Bmrrounds the whole, is about 15 feet in height. 

The hospitel is substantially built^ lua a tiled roof, and 
brieic frooring, and consists of five wards, one 86 feet by 16, 
the others 16 feet square; it is well ventilated by doors and 
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windows, bat onproTided with verandabs; one of tbe apart* 
meats is used as a surgery and dispensary. Besides tbe 
guardroom, a cooking shed and well, the civil prisoners’ ceUs, 
the necessary, and a small building used for cleaning rice, are 
in the same enclosure with the hospital. 

p The division for convicted prisoners, and those waiting for 
trial, consists of nine cells, two cooking sheds, and two neces* 
saries; the largest sized cells are about 30 feet in length., by 
12 in breadth, the others average from 12 to 24 feet in 
length, and 12 in breadth, the whole being eight feet in 
height, they are well built, tiled, and have brick floors. 
There are five wells within the enclosure, which furnish an 
ample supply of good water at all seasons. Evdry attention 
is paid both to the cleanliness of the jaO, and its inmates, but 
diseases of a severe character, such as fevers, diarrhoea and 
dysentery have of late prevailed, attributable to the crowd¬ 
ed state of the building, there having been frequently from 
four to five hundred, confined in a space adapted to accom¬ 
modate only about 300; and in IKS7, they suffered from 
a severe visitation of small pox, which spread to a considera¬ 
ble extent, from the circumstance just mentioned. 

Sepoys Unes. 'phg sepoys huts, sihout 70 or 80 in number, are 
situated immediately on the bank of the river, near the jail 
and court house; the men and their families, are generally 
very healthy. 

One of the wards of the jail hospital is appropriated for the 
reception of sick sepoys. See appendix, xmdex the head 

Tanjore, for table of disease. 

* 

The following tables Ko. 16 and 17, exhibit the nature and 
amount of disease and mortality, whicl^ have occurred amongst 
the inmates of the jail, during the ten years from 1829, to 
1838, inclusive; they also exhibit the diseases classified, and 
point out the per centage of rick to strength, and of deaths 
to rick treated* 
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JAIL or cofttBACoanjini* ^ 

No. 16 —Tabh exhibiting Number of Admissions <md JDeatHs of 

the Convicted Prismer8,from each class of Disease, for 10 yesars. 


I From tolls'! 
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No. n—'Table exhib^ng the number of admmms and deaths of ^e 
Prison&rB under Trial, from each cms qf disease, for 10 years. 
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tebta average annual strength of the conviota, 

during the ten years, has been 106| and the admissions into 
hospital, have amounted to 1B5, or 175 per cent i the average 
annual number of deaths has been 12, or 11*608 per cent, on 
the strength; the total number of admissions, having been 
1856, of deaths 128, and, the aggregate strength 1,060. 

, The prisoners waiting far trial have been more numerous, 
the aggregate strength amounting to 2,418; the admissions 
into hospital* 1,298, or 53*478 per cent, and the 

nnmbcar ^aths 114, or 4*714 per cent, on the strength. 

The most numerous admissions amongst both classes of 
pi^onersy have been firom bowel complmntgf erupiioe 

diseasest theumaiie a^edions and dropsies s and tlS greatest 
mortality has been produced by the same diseases. 

In the following table No. 18, are exhibited the annual ad¬ 
missions and deaths, from five of the principal diseases, vis. 
fever, cholera, dianhoea, dysentery and anasarca; the total 
sick treated and mortality are also given for the purpose of 
shewing the gr^t proportion of th|^ whole mortality occasion¬ 
ed by ^lese diseases ; amoxmting to no less than 181, out of 
237, or very nearly 8-4th8. ^ 
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The marked inm'eage of mortality in this Jal! from the year 
will not fail tn be observed ; it has been occasioned 
chiefly by bowel complaints and dropsy ; indeed during the 
last sin yearsj the maladies whence the increased number of 
deaths has proceeded, may be considered diseases of debility, 
for febrile and other complaints of an acute form, although as¬ 
suming a sthenic character at the outset, have rapidly and al¬ 
most invariably in those csuses where death ensued, declined 
In their progress, into one or other of the two forms of dis¬ 
ease above mentioned. 

1 \ 

Thi principal exciting canse of this increase of sickness and 
mmrtaHty, in the opinion of the executive medical officer, and 
also of the superintending surgeon, has been the over-crowded ^ 
and badly ventilated state of the cells;—and as will be seen, in 
(table No. 18) a considerable amelioration took place, 
afler the removal in the previous year, of one hundred prison¬ 
ers from the jail s and the annual per centage of deaths to 
strength, will likewise be found to corroborate this opinion. 

The character of these diseases has been very similar to 
those already described as prevail^ Madura and other 
jtnls in the ^vision, npr has the treatment differed. 

It is w^»thy of observatioii that the inmates of this jail have 
almost completely escaped from attacks of cholera, though 
the disease prevailed in the district in 1829 and 1833. 

AmojBgst the class " other lUseases’*, ulcers form the greater 
propox^on, as in other jails; and previous to 1838 owing to 
daue confined and 31 ventilated state of the hospital, they 
freiq^nesntly assumed a malignant character; and this condition 
q| the hospital is reported by the medical officer, to have ex- 
fjlted an equally pernicious effect cm other complaints. 

Two of the deaths, under the head ** other diseases*’, were- 
the tesult of womids; in 1830 ten men attempted to escape, 
two 'irere cut; down, and tlie other eight severely wounded 
b/ ilte peoUs; no less than sixty wounds having been iafiictedi 
(m th^ ^n zneul .. „ ^ 
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HEGAPATAM. 

gMwjpJJm Bf lo^ of Negapatam which is situated on the 

Negspatam. coast, in 10® 46” Noirth latitude, and 7^ 65” 
East longitude^ stands on an open, level, sandy piece' of 
ground, having a gentle slope to the sea, above which it is 
elevated about 3 or 4 feet. It is of considerable extent, being 
bruit in a straggling manner; and is estimated to contain a 
population of 10,000 soub; a large proportion of these, are 
the descendants of the original Hatch and Portuguese ooldnistS, 
by whom this place was formerly occupied; the remainder is 
made up of hindoos, musseimauns and brahmins, but of these 
the hindoos constitute by far the largest proportion. Three 
principal streets or thorough-fares, which are wide, open and 
airy, intersect the town, two of them run parallel to each 
other, one at the east, and the other at the west end, being 
connected by the third nearly in the centre, from these aU the 
others branch off, and are nothing better than narrow, con¬ 
fined lanes, more particuliufly in the part occupied by the 
Portuguese. The bazaar consists of four streets at the 
south east side, where various kinds of grains, vegetables, 
piece goods, country medicines &c., are exposed for sale. 

The country immediately surrounding the ’ town is open 
and level, and a short distance to the southward there is an 
uncultivated waste, which is covered with sea water during 
the monsoon. From the slope however, towards the 
sea, there ore no stagnant pools in or about the town, and a 
large drain running to the beach carries off all superfluous 
water. 

BatiMa. houses are generally large, and built of 

bri<^ with mud or chunam, and roofed with tiles; those of 
thelnore respectable natives are clean, and well ventilated; 
they are usually quadrangular buildings, ctmsistiog two 
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compartments, having outear and an inner courts, wi^ ▼aran* 
dahs round the inner sides; the outer court serves as a kind 
of anti-room to the inner one, which is the ** sanctum sancto* 
rum/* where the families chiefly reside, and into which stran¬ 
gers are seldom permitted to enter. The houses occupied 
by the European residents, and respectable Dutch, and Por¬ 
tuguese inhabitants, are in an open and airy situation, to the 
westward of the town, facing the esplanade, which intervenes 
between them and the sea. The rums of the old Dutch fort, 
are stilli^to be seen surrounded by a ditch, which is however 
filled in most plates, it had long been a receptacle for 
stagnant water, and other putrescent maUers, the exhalations 
from which wmre considered highly injurious to the health 
of the inhabitants; besides havii}g been an intolerable public 
nuis^uioe. 

B§ek.w»ter. Immediately to the south of the town a backwa¬ 
ter is formed, where the Valanganeg river empties itself into 
the sea, it is capable of admitting vessels drawing little wa¬ 
ter, such as dhonies and mussoolah boats &c., and small coun¬ 
try craft resort to it for shelter during the boisterous weather 
of the monsoun; near its mouth, a long bar of sand running 
to a point, divides the back-water from the sea, over which the 
surf in stotmy weather brealis with great violence. 

Bowl*. The roads in the immediate neighbourhood of 

Kegapatam are in very good order, having of late undergone 
great iijuarovements, most of them are shaded by rows of trees 
on eilh^ side. A new road has recently been made to the 
westward, leading to Tanjore, which commences to the north 
ef the town, it is considerably elevated above the marshy 

S ti4 .^(^ugh which it runs, and substanti^ bridges have 
thrqwn across an arm of the back-water, and some small 
^.^which lay in its course; it affords a more direct line 
of coh^Unic^on, between the seaport town of Nagorc;, and 
Tai^^e, dmn i^t'^ough Negapato, cutting a consider- 

whi(^,coA7eyauces were formerly obliged to ka- 
yeme, passing i^oug|ii fbe fown. 
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of the Xh« statioii is remarkably liealtliy^ and firec 
from diseaaes of miasmatic origin, a circumstance 
which might not, a prion be expected, from the marshy 
nature of the country to the southward; the marshy grounds 
being however open and exposed to the winds from every 
quarter, no accumulation or concentration of such exhalations 
as may arise from it, can take place; and this appears to ac¬ 
count for the immunity from disease, enjoyed by the inhabi'* 
SttoxUever&c! ^a^ts. Intermittent fever is of rare occurrence, 
and the commencement of the monsoon seems 
to be the only unhealthy period, as the natives then suffer 
from dysenteric affections, fevers of an ephemeral type, 
catarrhs, and other diseases caused by obstructed perspira¬ 
tion. The fevers generally jpeld readily to emetics, purgatives 
and antimonials, but they occasionally assume a continued 
fom, and sometimes prove fatal; severe cases occur princi- 
nw^tcoOTwti^ among the convicts, and are attributable, 

to their working in irons, exposed to the sun, 
and to sudden transitions from heat to cold, at particular seasons 
b»Ssu*of chu- ^ custom exists of firing the chests 

of children between the ages of four, and eight 
years, six or eight round cicatrices being observable on the 
breast of every child, after attaining its eighth year. Anasarcous 
^ diseases, psora an9 venereal, are frequent. The 

native hakeems have no systematic method of 
treating diseases; in fevers the medicines used 
are stimulants, such as aromatic tonics, cloves and 
ginger; in dpentery decoction of cloves, and pomegranate 
bark are administered, and have been found useful in the 
chronic forms of the disease. 


HMllfMtOrM, 

Ice. 


The inhabitants are generally industrious, and 
fond of commercial pursuits; they traffic in 


rice, coffee, and other articles imported from Ceylon, and the 
islands to the eastward. There are no manufactures of any 


great extent at Negapatam, but cotton and sdk cloths are 
wove; and cocoanut, gingelie, and lamp oils which are here 
very cheap, are made in considerable quantities; ship build- 
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* ingj uid tlie mAtiia|k<itnre of tm leopes are lilw^ 
viae carried on^ but ^pi extensiyelf. 

Sepoy Bameko. bairacks fot the sepoys^ (a amall detachment 
of native troops being st^ioned here) is an old Dutch dwell¬ 
ing house^ situated to the north west of the esplanade, on a 
dry, sandy piece of ground, well sheltered and having a 
garden in front enclosed by a low wall; it is built of brick 
and mud, has a tiled roof, and consists of three apartments, 
(a centre ijand two side rooms), with a long verandah in firont; 
the fotmj^x is that used by the sepoys^ of whom about 
fbObeen only are ou guard at one time; such as have families 
reside in Ae town, so that few, except the guard, remain in 
the barracks at night. The principal room is 40 feet in length, 
by 19 in breadth, having a door and two windows in ^ont, 
with another door, leading into a back verandah, there is 
a small yard in the rear, surrounded by out-offices, and a 
high wall; the house is dry, and free from any causes likely 
to produce disease. 

Hospital. •jjjg iiospital for the detachment, is in a heal¬ 
thy airy situation, facing the sea, from which it is distant 
about two Ipindred yards; in its front is a long cultivated 
slip of garden ground, surrouilffied by a low wall; the build- “ 
ing is composed of three rooms, the centre in which the sick 
are accommodated, is 45 feet in length, by 14 in breadth, 
being well ventilated, and lighted by a door, and two win¬ 
dows in &ont; fbe other two rooms are used as a dispensaryj 
and for stores; it is built of brick and mud, and roofed 
with cadjans; a necessary and cookrobm are attached tx> it^ 
and the 'whole of the premise# are in good repair, and capable 
of accontinodating thirty patients. For table of dise&ses, see 
appb^dui, under the head Tanjore. 

& iit ^ ' 

The jail is ips^dlotis, lofry and commodious, built of brick 
and cliwaam, ^ eotered with tdes. It is an old frmily te* 
ri^oe/ situated cm a riight eminence, with its front to the 
sba^froiairhickilisdietiiitid^ ^ 
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It consists of one liffge haUin th« centre, 60 feet by 40, and 
ten other rooms of vfodons dimensions, each 30 feet in height, 
all well yentUated, and several of them having sky-lights. 

The verandah in front is feet long and 16 feet broad, 
that on cither side and in the rear, is of less breadth, but it 
is enclosed and partitioned off for cook rooms. The jail is 
calculated to accommodate 260 prisoners. !> 

Thfe hospital is situated behind the jail and within the same 
enclosure ; it is equally substantially built, but not so well 
ventilated as the apartments of the jail. It is capable of con¬ 
taining 30 patients. See table at the end of this report for 
diet, clothing, labour, &c. 

Previous to 1834, no medical returns were furnished from 
this jail, the usual tables of disease cannot therefore be 
given- The sickness and mortality however, which have oc¬ 
curred amongst the prisoners, from that year, to 1841 inclu¬ 
sive, are exhibited in the following table No. 19, with the per 
centage of sick to strength, and of deaths to sick treated. 

The admissions into hospital are few in number, compared 
with other jails in the division, but the per centage of deaths 
is great, not only with respect tq the sick treated, but also to 
the strength; amounting to 10'357 on the s^dmissions, and 
4T79 on the strength. 

This however, will not be wondered at, when it is consider¬ 
ed that the prisoners at this station, consist exclusively of 
convicts who have been transferred from other jails, many of 
whom are reported to have arrived in an advanced stage of 
disease, especially those from Combaconum. 

It is considered to be by fer the most healthy jail in the 
division, and this can only be ascribed to its locality, and to 
the ample airy room afforded to its inmates, for with regard 
to diet, clothing, labour and exposure out of doors, all pri¬ 
soners are placed in pretty equal circumstances. 
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JAIL or HBOAPATAMt* 

No. 19—-2^5^ the Number ef Admimm and DetUhs of 

ihe Cmucted Prisoners, from each ekss of Disease, from 18S4 to 
1841 mduswe. 


1834 to mi 
ia4lialT«. 

^tegateitrength 

1361* 


Adm)«ioiu& death* 
from each class of 
disease. 
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CUS8BB DISEASES. 


___'Si'sl I* 

1st Half. 84 Half, tot Hair. 8nd Half. ^ g | g 


A(L iDd. Ad. !D1 Ad 




fFebitoephemei* 03 0 101 0 \ 

,,latermit.qttot 10 2 9 1 | 

Feveis.. 7 S 0 0 ) 70 5 119 4 189 o 14*361 4 *761 

„ 4!oa. conti* I 

iiuaf 0 0 9 3/ f, 

Chotofa. 1 0 7 1 1 0 7 1 8 1 0 *607 U *500 


rDiarrhaa. 8 1 9 S'! 

Dysentwlaacu- 

^heAhd^jcouS®^^; *5 5 I {[36 3 48 9 78 18 6 >987 16 *884 

f Olwtipatio. 16 0 88 1 


1 Dyspepsia 
[Hepatnto.. 


1 1 0 0 1 1 0 0 1 1 0 '(176100 


( Catanhui. 3 0 9 0 

Asthma. 10 11 

Phthisu pubno- 

aalto..... 8 8 6 3 

Pnettmoaia..... 8 8 11 

( Epilepsia. 110 0 

Paralysis....... 8 8 4 3 

Phrenitis. 

Mania. 

EniptiTePe«|Tario1a.«i.. 0 0 

VOS .... (Varicella....... 13 0 


8 4 16 5 84 9 1 *883 37 


6 5 4| 3 9 8 0 *683 88 


I 13 0 1 0 14 0 1 >063 0 


f Anasarca.I 6 3 


DippaiM... {Ascites. 

(Uydrothorax.... 

Rheamatie (Bhemnataentas 
affections. 1 et ohromeos.. 


It 1| 1 


81 3 5 4 13 91 


•9871 69 


Rheamatie (Bhemnataentas 
affections. ] et ohromeos.. 

Specific die. ® 

iDracttaciiliis...' 


Diseases oflMorhl ocalo4' 

the eye. ( nun.jl 

(«"«““*•••• 
Other diseases.. 
Total..., 



S7 1 


87i 878) 881 S&9| 87> 878' S8l 63ll 85 



* Two of these vere from VQOnds inflicted by the peons, when seTeral prisoners attempted to escape 
from the JdS in 1837; 
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DISTRICT OF TBiXCHlirOSPODV* 

'-This Collectorate includes an area of 3,000 
lectoratc. Square miles, and is divided into eight Talooks, 

vi?. Conand, Lalgoody, Arialoor, Woodiarpalluin,*Mooserg, 
Tooriore, Valcondapoorum and Vetticutty. The population 
is estimated at 667,976 souls. It is bounded on the south ea^it 
by the Coleroon river; on the south partly by the Tondiman 
Rajah’s country, and partly by Madura; on the west by 
Coimbatore; on the north west by Salem; and on the north 
and east by south Arcot. It may be described as an exten¬ 
sive plain, with here and there an isolated rocky mountain of 
granite, rising abruptly from the surface. 

The river Cauvery flows through the centre of the district, 
and a little above Trichinopoly divides into two branches—' 
the southern retains its original name (of Cauvery)—aud the 
other assumes that of Coleroon—numerous small streams are 
given off from them forming a rich and extensive delta, lying 
between Porto-Novo and Negapatam, on the coast. 

The rivers in this district derive their *chief supply of water 
from the western mountains, the mountains of Mysore ; 
shortly after the south-west monsoon sets in, they become 
filled from bank to bank—and the water is dra^n off in every 
direction for the cultivation of the country, by artificial cuts, 
sluices, &c., the whole country being nearly under water by 
the end of May, from which time until March a constant sup¬ 
ply is available, thus enabling the farmers, to carry on cultiva¬ 
tion for fully three-fourths of the year—and to raise two, 
and sometimes three crops of rice annually. 

To the southward of the station of Trichinopoly however, 
the ground is high and comparatively barren, &om not being 
■capable of irrigation from the rivers, and with this exception 
the cantonment is immediately surrounded by rice lands, se¬ 
veral square mflies in extent. 

z 
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SSaopoly? Trichinopoly the principal station, and head 

quarters of the troops, composing this division 
of the army, is situated in North latitude 10- 60', and East 
longitude 78o 44', on the south bank of the river Cauvery • 
distant from the sea about 85 miles, and about 207 miles 
S. S. W from Madras. 


The stalion is bounded on the north and east, by the river 
Cauvery, and on the south and west by an extensive open 
plain, interspersed with numerous insulated masses of granite 
rock, and to the westward the country is well wooded, and 
highly cultivated. 


“***■ A steady high temperature, cloudless sky, a dry 

close and sultry atmosphere, with much glare, and intense radia¬ 
tion of heat, are the characteristics of the climate of Trichi¬ 
nopoly. The heat, drought and glare, arc often very intense 
for months together ; the hot weather is however a good deal 
broken and varied, by high westerly winds ; and whirlwinds 
often accompanied by clouds of sand and dust, recur at short 
intervals often for a week or two at a time. The high winds 
and dusty weather which chiefly prevail during May, June, 
and July, render these months the most disagreeable part 
of the year, the atmosphere being obscured during the day 
by the clouds of dust. Thei^ monsoons are not well marked, 
unless by a change in the direction of the wind. 


The climate of this part of the southern division, may with 
tolerable accuracy be divided into three seasons ; viz. tlie hot 
and dry, the hot and windy, and the cool and showery, or 
more simply into eight months hot and dry, and four showery. 
March, April and May are always exceedingly sultry, with 
much thunder and lightning, and occasionally heavy thunder 
showers occur ; but from 9 A. m., until 4 p. it is always 
disagreeably hot June and July are also hot, although in 
a less degree, the heat being generally at its maximum about 
the middle of May. When the westerly wind sets in, the heat 
is moderated^ but when accompanied by dust it is, as already 
remarked, particularly unpleasant. Thunder showers occasi- 
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onally occur during a week or two, in the months of August, 
September, October and November, which are cool, cloudy, 
and pleasant. December, January and the greater part of 
February, are dry, cold in the mornings and evenings, but 
sultry and close during the forenoon. Fogs and dews arc 
rare^ known in the months of March, April and May, when 
the surrounding country presents the appearance of a vast 
desert. The rivers and tanks become dried up; the trees shed 
their leaves, and vegetation is completely at a stand; the 
respiration of animals at this time is panting and oppressed, 
in short all nature, both vegetable and animal, seems to 
droop, and shrink from the raging mid-day heat. When the 
rains succeed nature soon revives, and vegetation bursts forth 
with new life and vigour, and the eye is relieved from the 
oppressive glare and barrenness. 

The soil being so arid and sandy, there are scarcely any fogs, 
vapours or noxious exhalations and in this respect the climate 
is salubrious, the atmosphere being seldom damp or humid. 


Annual fall of 
rain. 


The mean annual fall of rain does not exceed 
30 or 40 inches, and is often considerably less. 


The mean annual temperature of Trichinopoly, as ascer¬ 
tained by accurate observation, is about 85^®, the greatest heat 
observed being 102® in the shadC, the lowest 68®. When ex¬ 
posed to the sun the thermometer frequently 'rises to 140°. 
The winds from October to May, are from the east and north. 
From May to October they become variable, but are generally 
from the west, south-west or south, and also sometimes north¬ 
westerly. The changes of the wind are generally very re¬ 
gular, at the stated periods which mark the two monsoons. 


Geology, Soil &c. ground ai’ound Trichino¬ 

poly is rocky, sandy or gravelly, generally of but little depth, 
and is barren and uncultivated. The rocks are either dis¬ 
tinctly stratified, with rounded summits, or are disposed in 
large detached tabular masses. The strata or layers rock, 
have generally a dip and declination to the south-west, west, 
or nor^-west, at angles varying from 25° to 30®, and seldom 





rise t6 any height above the level of the eoutitty. 
There are several large beds of stratified rock immediately 
to the south^Vrest of the cantooment, between the European 
and Mtillery bjuracks, on which the solitary cells, or congee 
houses for Europeans are built. Besides the rock of Trich- 
inopoly, there are several other large rocks in the neighbour¬ 
hood, of similar character and appearance, rising abruptly 
in large masses of irregular shape, to a considerable height. 

The predominating or largest rocks, seems to be generally 
speaking, what would be called by geologists, secondary or 
transition granite, the lower rocks being secondary trap and 
greenstone. 

The granite has externally a dark or dull earthy colour, 
internally it is variegated, and contains a large proportion of 
felspar, with some quartz and mica. It is a hard and very 
durable stone, forming an excellent building material; quarries 
of it are worked by natives. It is hewn out into pil¬ 
lars, and steps for staircases, and the walls of the fort and 
gateways are built of it. The sand of the rivers consists of 
fine quartz and felspar, interspersed with numerous small 
shining scales of mica, which sparkle and glitter like gold 
leaf, and is sometimes mistaken for gold dust; from the red 
colour which many of the rdbks assume externally, it is pro¬ 
bable that they’ contain a considerable proportion of iron-ore. 
No ores however are wrought, nor are there mines of any kind 
nearer than Salem, where the iron-ore is of excellent quality. 

On all the low ^ound, and near the banks of the rivers, 
the soil is rich and remarkably productive. In.many places 
near the fort, as already noticed, where it has been long 
under cultivation, it is a deep and black loam, and yields three 
crops annually. 

Wherever there is a sufficient supply of water, the land is 
under rice cultivation, which extends for many miles along the 
banks of the rivers. The soil in the low grounds has generally 
a bottom of deep, stiffi and tenacious red coloured clay, with 
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an intertnixtute of sand, from which excellent bricks and tiles 
are made. 


Produce. chief produce of the soil are rice, cocoanuts, 

(cultivated chiefly for the oil) plantains, cholum, raggee, and 
various kinds of grain, tobacco is also cultivated to a great 
extent, in the neighbourhood, and cheroots form one of the 
principal exports; sugar-cane is hut little grown. Every 
thing in husbandry depends on irrigation, manure being very 
little used. 

There are some very good gardens around Trichinopoly, 
excellent graft mangoes, grapes, pine-apples, custard apples, 
limes, oranges, and water-melons, and a variety of other kinds 
of fruit produced, are peculiarly grateful during the hot season. 


Mtaufactures. natives of Trichinopoly have long been 

famed for their skill in the manufacture of hard ware, cutlery, 
and jewellery. Their harness and saddlery are also excellent, 
both as to workmanship and materials, and very moderate in 
price; and large quantities of cheroots are manufactured from 
tobacco of superior quality, grown in the neighbouring dis* 
tricts. 


Habits. 


The people are active, intelligent and 
industrious race; hut those of low caste have the charac¬ 
ter of being addicted to tliieving ; arrack and other intoxi¬ 
cating liquors are much used by them, and they likewise 
smoke bhang. An ancient and strange custom exists, of em¬ 
ploying a “ Kh oucurrah” or thief catcher, who acts as a kind 
3nel during the night, f«r the protection of houses and 
property; these persons are generally attached to the com¬ 
pound and house, as a matter of necessity rather than of 
choice, and the continuance of the custom to the present time 
would seem to convey no very favourable idea of the efiiciency 
of the poHce establishment Khoucurras are said to have 
been formerly the dependemts of a neighbouring rajah; the 
noise they make, by shouting and challenging during the night, 
is exceedingly unpleasant, and disturbs the repose of strangers. 
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laj^ts, wptae# jjry ground, as in other parts of India is 

infested with myriads of white, black and red 
ants, and other destructive insects, which commit great ravages 
both in the fields, and in houses; water snakes are very 
common in the paddy fields; scorpions, and the co5ra-de-fnamlle 
are frequently found in houses ; the cohra-de-ca^ella is also 
occasionally met with. Common striped squirrels are very 
numerous, noisy, and troublesome, they frequent the roofs of 
houses, and are also destructive to iruit. Frogs swarm in 
the pools and tanks after heavy showers, and fill the air at 
night, with loud and incessant croacking ; eye files and mus- 
quitoes abound, especially after rain. 

Water. Water is of excellent quality, and abundant 

in quantity, being derived either from the Cauvcry or its ar¬ 
tificial branches, or from wells which have been dug in 
almost every compound. Its purity is owing to the beds of 
clay and sand, through which it percolates. 

The Fort, which includes the old town of Trichi- 
nopoly, is about two or three furlongs from the S. W. bank 
of the river Cauvery at the nearest point, and is a place of 
great antiquity. The flag-staff is placed on the summit of a 
rock of grarite,rising to a hli^ght of about 500 feet, called the 
" Rock of Trichinopoly,” which forms a conspicuous and im¬ 
posing object, seen from a great distance in every direction; 
the view of the rock from the west, being not unlike that of 
Edinburgh castle in miniature. There is easy access from the 
south side, to the flag-staff by means of a spacious flight of 
stone steps, which about half way up passes through the site 
of an old magazine, accidentally blown up in the year 1772. 
This elevated spot commands a most extensive and varied 
view of the surrounding country, including the island of Se- 
ringhatn with its numerous pagodas, and the serpentine me-, 
anderings of the Cauvery and Coleroon rivers. In the dis¬ 
tance, on the north and west, are seen the Shervaroy and Salem 
Jttountams, which divide the Carnatic firom the Mysore coun¬ 
try { on the east, south, *aid S. W. the perspective is exten- 
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sive, and beautifully diversified by alternations of hill and 
dale, wood and stream, champaign country and cultivated 
fields. 

The fort of Xrichinopoly with its strong and massy walls 
built of solid masonry, which are in general still in a good state 
of rcpau*, though in some places rather dilapidated, bears the 
appearance of having been strongly and regularly built. The 
walls ai‘e in some places double, and from 20 to 30 feet in 
height, of very considerable thickness, and upwards of two 
miles in circumference. Within them is a very extensive pet- 
tah, or native town, with a population of nearly 30,000 souls; 
the houses and huts, are generally of the ordinary Indian 
construction, being low, narrow and very closely huddled 
together, having small pandals in front of them. As in 
other native towns the huts are without windows, and almost 
all present to a European eye, the appeaiance of being filthy, 
dark and ill-ventilated; and an air of discomfort pervades the 
whole. The houses are however arranged in tolerably straight, 
wide and regular streets, which are usually crowded at all hours 
of the day, with multitudes of passengers, bullock bandies and 
cattle ; most of the streets having bazaars or shox's for the sale 
of native manufactures, and commodities of every description. 

I 

The Pay office^ Arsenal, Garnson Hospital, and the Com^ 
missaiiat, Ordnance eendi Medical stores, are situated within the 
fort, in the vicinity of the main guard ; as is also the Jail, 
capable of containing about 320 prisoners. 

It has been observed from the crowded streets, numerous 
buildings, and the proximity to the rock, that the tempera¬ 
ture of the fort is generally higher than that of the immediate 
neighbourhood or cantonment. Populous villages surround 
the fort in every direction. 

■ The country for some miles round, especially to the south 
west and west, is exceedingly fertile, and in a high state of cul¬ 
tivation, being interspersed with numerous cocoanut topes, 
and gardens well stocked with fruit trees, and vegetables of 
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various kinds. The soil in many places is a rich black loami 
producing excellent crops of rice, tobacco and various kinds 
of grain. 

The jail which was erected in 1806, is placed in a confined 
situation near the east end of the fort, close to the rampart. 
It is 168 feet in length from east to west, and lS4in breadth 
from north to south. Additional buildings were erected in 
183S, consisting of workshops, whore cotton cloths, cumblies 
and paper are manufactured. The jail contains twelve sleep¬ 
ing ctdls, 20 feet by 14, each capable of accommodating about 
20 piisonni's*. There are also eight cells for condemned pri¬ 
soners, each 8 feet by 6, and two separate apartments for 
debtors and security prisoners. The whole building can 
accommodate about 320 prisoners. 

The ventilation is very imperfect not only from the site, but 
also from the construction of the jail, the twelve cells being 
placed in two double rows. 

The hospital is within the same enclosure as the jail, and 
though somewhat enlarged in 1832, it is still found to be de¬ 
ficient in accommodation and defective in construction j it is 
adapted for about 25 patients. 

The diet, clothing, hours^f labour &c. of the prisoners are 
given in the general statement annexed to the report of this 
division. 

In the following table are shewn, the nature of the diseases 
and amount of mortality, which have occurred amongst the 
inmates during a period of ten years, from 1829 to 1838 ; it 
also exhibits the diseases classified, and points out the per¬ 
centage of sick to strength, and of deaths to si^ treated. 
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JAIL OF T ltlCH IWrOPOLy. 

JVb. 20 —Table exhibiting the number of Admissions and Deatdis of the 
Convicted Prisoners, from each class of disease, for 10 years. 


CLASSlfS DISEASES. 


From 1839 to 1838 g » n 

- ■ ■ " AdmiMions& deathi 2 « 4 S 

Acsregate'ttrengt'h from each class of S " s 
3838 disease 

————— —————— 5 ^ 

latllalf l^udllatf Ut Half. ISndHali 1^3^ 


/Fehmephemeia 
( „intertuit quot 

Ferera. I „ tertian . 

i „ remittens... 

\ „ coutinua. 


Cholera.. 85 

r Diarrhoea. 860 

Dise.ases of Dj sentena acu- 
the AIkIo- J ta et chronica 6 
minal via-] Obstipatio .... 

ccra.I Hepatitis acuta 

L et chronica ., 1 

! rdtarrhu.s ... 

Asthma . 

Fneumot.ia . . 14 

Hoemuptysis.,. I 

/Variola . 

Eniptive fe -1 V aricclla. 

vers .... 1 Iluheula . 

I Erysipelas. U 

Dropsy. Anasarca. 10 

Rheumatic | Rheumat acnt 
aflectious.( et clironlcus., 106 


( Syphilis primi- 

crorrhc;.a".-.;- 

Hernia humora- 
lis. 

/Atrophia. 

Specific dis-I I.ppra. 

eases.j Draconculns .. 

' Serophula .... 

Diseases of ( Murbi oculo- 
the eye .. I rum. 

Do. stun.. Morbi cutis.... 

Other diseases. 

Total ... 
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Thus it will be observed, that in this jail as in {hose already 
described, bowel complaints have caused the greatest amount 
of mortality; and in the opinion of the medical officers in 
charge, the badly ventilated state of the building has been the 
principal exciting cause of these affections. A marked ten¬ 
dency to dysentery has also been observed in several other 
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diseases, particulaily fever; and an obstinate diarrhoea has 
been in many cases, the immediate cause of death. 

In the treatment of diarrhoea, it has been found, that along 
with attention to diet, ipecacuanha with opium and tonics, were 
the most appropriate remedies. 

In the class of ** other diseases,” ulcers form nearly 2>^d& 
of the admissions; it has been remarked that the smallest 
scratch often becomes a troublesome sore in this jail, from the 
want of due ventilation both in the jail and hospital; and a 
fatal diarrhoea has ensued in several cases of ulcer, in patients 
who have ,. been under treatment for some length of time 
in the hospital. 

Amongst the deaths under the head “ other diseases,” are 
included no less than seven from sabre wounds, inflicted by 
the peons, when piisoners have attempted to escape ; viz. two 
in 18G0, and five in 1836. 

The aggregate strength of the prisoners waiting for trial 
from 1829 to 1838, has been only 25, from whom there were 
20 aclmifibions into hospital, (including nine from bowel com¬ 
plaints) with 2 deaths, one from diarrhoea and one from dy¬ 
sentery. 0 

t 

Mnaarj Canton- ipijQ Cantonment, in which the troops compos¬ 
ing the garrison are quartered, stands at the dis¬ 
tance of from tw'^o to three miles south-west of the fort, on 
the extensive plain already mentioned. 

The linos for the men and the officers bungalows, cover a 
very large space of ground, being scattered over a superficial 
area of not less than 6 or 7 miles in circumference. Many of 
the bungalows occupied by the military officers and civilians, 
are large, of elegant construction, and have extensive well 
wooded gardens attached to them; and a lofty and sp' cious 
building in alarge, but very barren and rocky compound, situa¬ 
ted near the southern extremity of the cantonment, is occupied 
by the general oflicer commanding the division. 
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tion*****^****" The troops generally consist of one regiment of 
native cavalry, one company of European foot artillery ; one 
regiment of H. M’s. foot, and four regiments of native infantry, 
forming a force of between 4 and 5,000 men. The native 
infantry corps furnish detachments in rotation to Tanjore, 
Combaconum and Negapatam; and occasionally to Coimba¬ 
tore, amounting to from four to six companies, which arc 
relieved twice a year. 

^uiieiy bar- barrack for the artillery lies at the western 

extremity of the cantonment ; it is a spacious, lofty, well ven¬ 
tilated and even elegant building, in an airy and well raised 
situation. Though not originally intended for troops, it is 
found in respect to healthiness and convenience, to answer the 
purposes of a barrack remarkably w’ell, both in point of ac¬ 
commodation and situation. It is substantially built of brick 
and cliunara, well lighted by Venetian doors and windows^ 
and the roof being lofty, it is particularly well ventilated ; it 
has a terraced roof, and brick floors chunamed over. There 
is a mango tope inside the barrack walls, where the men can 
amuse themselves, and take exercise morning and evening; 
and a stream of excellent water runs within 200 yards, in 
which they bathe throughout the greater part of the year, 
'j’iiere is sufficient accomme<jlation for one hundred men, but 
the parcherry or huts, and^* other quarters allotted to the 
married men with families, of whom there is generally a large 
proportion, are defective in size, comfort and ventilation ; and 
the proportion of sick, among the families, from tliese causes 
is sometimes very considerable. The hospital at present in 
use, is an upstair octagonal building attached to the barracks, 
it is rather small, and somewhat exposed especially during high 
winds and heavy rains; but it is well ventilated, Slaving Venetian 
doors, on all sides ; there is free access to an excellent terraced 
roof where exercise can be taken, by convalescents; re¬ 
coveries are thereby much accelerated, which’ counter¬ 
balances its other disadvantages. A European hospital how¬ 
ever, ought not if possible to be under the same roof with 
a noisy barrack, besides which the sick have great facilities for 
obtaining liquor flrom their comrades, and others. 
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Sy™tt!rrack“and Europcau infantry barracks are situated 

buapitai. church, about half a mile eastward to 

those of the artillery, facing the south, and having a spacious 
gravelly parade in front. The barracks which are substan¬ 
tially built of brick and chunam, are calculated for the accom¬ 
modation of 800 men. They form a quadrangle, one half of 
which, 177 yards in length by 6 yards in breadth, and 12 feet 
high is tiled, the other portion, 140 yards in length, 5 yards in 
breadth and 12 feet high, being bomb-proof; they have a 
clean, neat, and commodious appearance, and are unenclosed, 
except for a very short space near the barrack guard on the 
south face, which is in several important respects a great defect j 
there is a well of good water in the centre of the square, which 
does not however afford a sufficient supply for the use of the 
troops, recourse is therefore had to the river water which is 
also of wholesome quality. 

The hospital stands at the distance of about 350 yards from 
the barracks, on the south-west side of the regimental parade, 
and faces the east. It is a commodious, lofty and well ventila¬ 
ted building, enclosed on all sides by a wall 10 or 11 feet in 
height j and though found to be too small when :he sick list is 
unusually heavy, it is otherwise very complete. Additional 

accommodation is now in progrp'Ss of being built. 

/ 

Cavalry hues. The cavalry lines are placed nearly in the cen¬ 
tre of the cantonment; and necesarily occasion mucli noise, 
and dust, in tlieir neighbourhood. They are besides fully half 
a mile distant firom the riding school, which is also in a bad 
situation, and nearly two miles from tbe exercising ground. 
They however possess the great advantage of being near a 
stream of running water, besides which they are now very 
abundantly supplied with excellent water from a weU close by. 
The water is drawn into chunam troughs. 

The hutting ground for the men covers a large space to the 
eastward of the horse lines. 

The cantonment is divided into two pretty'equal parts, by a 
small stream said to he artificially derived from the Cauvery^ 
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some miles above Trichinopoly, and is the same which runs 
past the artillery barrack, and near to the cavalry lines. This 
stream, in its long and tortuous course, irrigates many thou¬ 
sand acres of paddy fields, and flows by a circuitous and sweep¬ 
ing channel, from one end of the cantonment to the other, 
being of incalculable advantage to the inhabitants in its neigh¬ 
bourhood. It is from twenty to thirty yards in breadth, of 
various depths at different seasons of the year, but generally 
fordable, and sometimes in the hot season nearly dry, it is al¬ 
ways crowded with multitudes of washermen, and water carri¬ 
ers. Two strong built bridges are thrown across the nullah, 
in the line of the greatest thoroughfares, named the Pootoor,” 
and ** Dawks,” bridges, at each of which a small European 
guard is stationed. 

The lines, places of arms, officers' quarters, and 
sepoys’ hutting ground, of the four regiments of native infan¬ 
try, which are formed as it were into two brigades, two regi¬ 
ments being quartered in each, are situated nearly at the op¬ 
posite or north-west and south-east extremities of the canton¬ 
ment, and are separated from each other by the stream before 
mentioned. They stand upwards of a mile and a half apart. 

Immeaiately to the west of the Pootoor bridge, lies the 
Pootoor parade, a large rectahgular plain, having a rocky and 
gravelly, but tolerably level surface. It forms the parade and 
exercising ground for the two regiments quartered in its im¬ 
mediate vicinity, and the whole of the troops in the cantonment 
are often assembled here for general parade, and guard mount¬ 
ing. It is bounded on three sides by the places of arms, regi¬ 
mental hospitals, officers' bungalows, and also by the public 
road and hutting ground for sepoys, and on the fourth by the 
bank of the nullah. 

The officers’ bungalow's in this part of the cantonment, are 
in general neat and commodious, though some are rather small. 
Several have large and well wooded compounds, and a few 
have tolerably good gardens. They extend for nearly a mile 
to the N. W., as far as the large village of Warriore, but are 
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irregularly scattered, mdely separ.ated from each other, and 
several are at an inconvenient distance from the lines. The 
sepoys hutting ground lies to the east of the parade. The 
huts are disposed in tolerably straight, wide and regular 
streets, with channels in front; they seem too close and crow¬ 
ded, nor are they in general so healthy as the other lines in 
the cantonment. The hospitals are small, ill ventilated, too 
narrow, low roofed, and can accommodate only 30 patients. 
The lines of the two other regiments of native infantry, form 
the south-eastern boundary of the cantonment. Laving origi¬ 
nally been intended as barracks for European artillery; the 
public buildings, the depdts or places of arms, and the hospi- 
lals, are here of much superior construction to those before 
mentioned. They face to the south, are built on a fine open 
level plain, with a rocky bottom, and sandy or gravelly sqfr- 
face^ wliich forms an excellent parade. The barracks are roofed 
with tiles, blue washed, and enclosed by a wall eight feet in 
height, they are well shaded in front by some fine old banyans, 
which are highly ornamental to this side of the cantonment. 
The same may be said of the hospitals, which are under the 
same roof. They are neatly constructed, situated about 300 
yards to the rear of the barracks, and raised about 3 feet above 
the ground ; they are floored with stone, have neat compounds 
around them, and are also eimiosed by walls. The lines or 
hutting ground of the sepoys, are to the eastward of the hos¬ 
pitals, immediately in the rear of the places of arms, and at a 
convenient distance. The huts here are of a superior descrip¬ 
tion, though some are rather low and confined ; they are divi¬ 
ded into wide and regular streets, admitting of a free circula¬ 
tion of air, are consequently well ventilated, and being kept 
generally very clean, are particularly healthy. The propor¬ 
tion of sick is said to be usually less here than in the Pootoor 
lines. 

There is a very large tank to the south, partially filled with 
water, which forms the boundary of the parade and ext*cising 
ground. The roads are planted with trees on each side, and 
there are several topes of trees in the distance, which add 
much to the beauty of the country. A want of officers’ bunga- 
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lows is felt at the Tanjore side of the cantonment, which though 
exposed to dust and high winds at some periods of the year, 
is in other respects well situated and healthy. 

^cmnd. The general parade is an extensive open plain, 

on the extreme south of the cantonment, stretching from 
the church nearly two miles. The sub-soil is rocky or gravel¬ 
ly, with a sandy, level surface, but in many places it is inter¬ 
sected by the channels of numerous streams. It affords ample 
space for exercising and manoeuvering the whole of the troops 
in garrison, who, for two or three months in the cool season, 
are usually out once or twice a week ; the butts for artillery 
practice are constructed on its west side, and it is bounded on 
three sides by the race course and public roads, which as 
in other parts of the cantonment, ai*e planted with rows of trees, 
some being of a very large size ; these roads form the fashio¬ 
nable morning and evening ride. The race course is of am¬ 
ple extent, but rathgr sandy in some places; and the stand is 
now in ruins, tlicre having been no public races for many years. 

Public rooms. Public rooms, raised and supported by volunta¬ 
ry contribution, are placed in a centrical situation a little to 
the west of the cavalry lines. They contain a subscription 
library, well supplied with bqoks, and periodical publications ; 
and a reading room. ' 

WacM of wor- John’s Church, a handsome building, is situ¬ 
ated close to the general parade, on the north-west face, it is 
rather distant from the Pootoor side of the cantonment, and 
is nearly three miles from the fort; it affords ample accommo¬ 
dation for the European inhabitants and troops ; divine ser¬ 
vice being performed regularly twice on Sunday. The church¬ 
yard is a .spacious enclosure tldckly studded with, the tombs of 
Europeans. This church is rendered interesting as the place 
at which Bishop Heber preached his last sermon, his philan¬ 
thropic labours having been suddenly terminated at Trichino- 
polyonthe 3d April 1826; and his remains are entombed near 
the altar, a mural tablet with a short and simple epitaph, 
marking the spot. 
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There is a small roman catholic chapel^ and a burying ground 
in the western outskirts of the cantonment, at which a Portu¬ 
guese priest officiates, as at other European stations through¬ 
out the presidency. 

There is likewise a large missionary chapel in the fort. 

The native inhabitants are principally Hindoos or Gen- 
toos, probably not more than one fifth being Musselmauns. 
In the native infantry regiments however, the latter are usually 
two-thirds, or three-fourths of the whole. 

Pagodas. hindoo pagodas on the island of Seringham, 

which is 9 miles long, and from 1 to S in breadth, have long 
heen famous over India for their number, size, wealth, and 
antiquity, and there arc likewise great numbers of other pa¬ 
gan buildings of smaller note, some literally covered -with 
carving, and ornamental work. Many sacred spots, are to 
be met with throughout the cantonment. The natives gene¬ 
rally speaking, are followers of Vishna. 

tag^nmnds burying and burning grounds, are usually 

ill-placcd, being close to the public roads, and in crowded 
parts of the cantonment, and suburbs. This appears a great 
error in a sanatory point of vieyj and might be easily reme¬ 
died, there being much waste ground available at a mode¬ 
rate distance. 
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?en™?ftmb?esof ^he general table No. 22, for European 
luPMe.. includes tbe sick of H. M.’s. Regiment 

and one Company of Artillery at Trichinopoly, and also of a 
small detachment from the latter which is located at Palam- 
cottah; it exhibits the admissions into hospital, and the mor¬ 
tality from the most important diseases each half year, for 
a period of ten years from 1829 to 1838 inclusive; it 
also points out the annual per centage of sick to strength, 
of deaths to sick treated and of deaths to strength; the 
average of these, as shewn in the abstract table No. 23, 
and 3'934 being 169*737, 2*317 respectively. 

The average of admissions into hospital will be observed 
to hold pretty uniform, nor has the mortality varied very 
much, except in 1832 when it was nearly doubled, both as 
regards the dumber of deaths to sick treated, and also to the 
numerical strength, and which increase it will also be ob¬ 
served was occasioned solely by cholera ; the disease attacked 
H. M.*s. 64th Regiment in the month of March of that year, 
shortly after their arrival at Trichinopoly, and no less than 
149 cases, with 37 deaths, occurred. 

In 1833, 35 and 37, the mortality was increased somewhat 
above the average, in respect to the per ccntage of deaths 
to strength, but not firom epidemic disease, and in 1836 the 
admissions are considerably above the average, caused prin¬ 
cipally by fever and dysentery. 

On referring to the general abstract table No. 23, it will 
be observed, that the total admissions have been 16,144, and 
the total deaths 351, from an aggregate strength of 8,922 men. 

The most prevalent diseases have been feoers, dysentery, 
Ji^ysdxHs, fsenerecd ccmplawis, ophihcdmy, rheumatism and 

diseases: and the most ftital have been dysentery, 

A2 
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cholera, feeer, hepaMtU and thoracic diseases; the exact per 
centage of each of which to the strength is noted in the 
tablet The solitary death under the head ophthalmy occ^pr- 
ring in 18$^, it may be mentioned^ was the result of an 
attack of delirium tremens. 

The admissions from fever and dysentery have been most 
numerous in the second half-yeai'ly period, and the latter dis¬ 
ease has been greatly more fatal during this season of the year, 
while cholera has occasioned a marked increase in the total mor¬ 
tality, during the first half-yearly period, a circumstance coin¬ 
ciding with the remark of Superintending Surgeon Currie, 
long resident in this division, viz., that cholera when it 
prevails at Trichinopoly in an epidemic form, occurs almost 
invariably about the beginning of the year, after the fall of 
rain of the north-east monsoon, but while the wind continues 
to blow steadily from that quarter.” 

The tables No. 24 and 25, shew the amount of the same 
diseases and mortality, which have occurred .amongst the 
Native troops at head quarters, and at the various out* 
stations in this division, during the same period of ten years. 

The total number treated has been 42,756, and 1236 deaths 
have taken place, in an aggregate strength of 71,142 men. 
The average per centage of sick to strength has been 60*099, 
of deaths to sick treated 2*890, and of deaths to strength 
1*737. 

fetCM rheumedmn, cutaneotte diseases, cphthalmy, and 
syphUis have occasioned the most numerous admissions, and 
the mortality has chiefly resulted from chol&ra, feoer, 
diasrrhosa and dysentery, and thoracic dises^es. 

The average ol sickness has been pretty uniform during 
the decennial period, and the amount in each of the half- 
yearly periods is nearly similar; but the mortality is con- 
si^rahly greater here as amongst the European troops m the 
first half-year, and it will he observed to be occasioned also 
exclttrively by cholera. In 1829, 38 and 37, this disease 
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prevailed more or less ia an epidemic form, and increased 
the per centage of deaths, not only to the sick treated, but 
alsQ to the strength a good deal above the average already 
stated. In February and March 1829, 2Sl cases, with 94 
deaths occurred in the 15th Regiment N. I., while marching 
through the division, and in J 838 in the month of February 
64 cases, with 24 deaths, happened in the 44th K. 1. at 
Trichinopoly. 

With regard to fever, the great proportion of cases of the 
intermittent type will not excite surprise when it is consi¬ 
dered that in many of the stations, the exciting causes of this 
disease are known to abound. During the months of June, 
July and August, whilst westerly winds prevail, fever (ephe¬ 
meral and intermittent) is common at Trichinopoly, but it 
has been observed invariably to become more so, on the set¬ 
ting in of the north-east monsoon; at which time exposure 
to the cold winds during the night with insufficient cloth¬ 
ing conduce to the increase of fever, though from the ab¬ 
sence of any noxious exhalations from the ground, it is of 
a simple form and by no means fatal. 

The tabular statements No. 28 and 29, have been framed 
similarly to those given in the preceding divisions, from the 
abstract returns No. 23 and and exhibit much informa, 
tion relative to the corresponding diseases amongst both Europ¬ 
ean and Native troops. 

The other tables No. 26 and 27, exhibit the admissions and 
deaths from each disease in the various classes therein men¬ 
tioned, during a period of five years from 1834 to 1838, as 
in the two preceding reports ,* the total sick from each class 
is also shewn, with the mortality, and the per centage of ad¬ 
missions to strength, and of deaths to sick treated. Amongst 
the European troops, the greatest number of admissions have 
been from the classes of fet 0 r^ bowel complamfs including 
dysentery j and h^atdisy f>enereal complaints^ rheumatic affec- 
UonSf diseases of the lungs and of the brainy wounds and aoc e- 
dents and ophthfdmy; and the most fatal have been ahdo- 
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mifUil cam^lamts, fmere, chalera, diseases of the brain and of 
the lungs, rheumatism and vmere<d affeotums. 

The per centage of sick to strength during the five years^ 
has been 181*450, of deaths to sick treated 1*922, and of 
deaths to strength 3*487. 

In table No. 27, for Native troops, the greatest number of 
admissions have been firom the classes of fesers, bowd cofn-^ 
plaints, rheumatic affections, diseases of the skin, wounds and 
ifftries, and venereal affections ,*—and the greatest mortality 
has r«sdhed fi:om cholera, fevers, abdominal complaints and 
diseases of the lungs, and of the brain. 

The admissions into hospital during the five years have 
averaged 69*542 per cent on the strength, the deaths to sick 
treated 2*220, and the deaths to strength 1*544. 

The tabular statements No. SO and 31 have been framed from 
these two returns No. 26 and 27, in the same manner as in the 
reports of the Presidency and Centre divisions, and exhibit at 
one view, the proportion and per centage of admissions and 
deaths, fi:om the principal classes of disease. 
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As the general table No. 22. for Europeans, includes also 
the sick of the Artillery at Trichinopoly, the following have 
been framed to exhibit the admissions and deaths separate¬ 
ly, and for the purpose of comparison, as regards the most 
important diseases. The sick of the detachment of Artillery 
at Palamcottah is included, but this is not considered to vitiate 
the general results. The table for H. M.’s. troops comprises 
eight complete years, when the same regiment occupied the 
station during a period of 12 months ; that for the Artillery 
embraces ten years, as the number being very limited, it was 
thought proper to extend it to have larger numbers, and so to 
obtain more accurate inferences. 


Table No. 32. 

H. M.’s, Regiinent, Aggregate Strength 6231. 
1839,31, 33-37 and 1839, 

Table No. 33. 

11. C. ArtUlerj Agg Str. 955 
Prom 1832 to 1811 inclusive. 


■imt 

1 


Percentage of 
sick to strengtk 

Per centage of 
deaths to sick 

Admitted. 

nd 

Per centage of 
sick to strength. 

Per centage of 
deaths to sick 

Fevers. 

2269 

34 

36 M97 

1 -498 

342 

4 

35 -811 

mmm 

Cholera... 

50 

27 


54 -IKK) 

3 

2 


66 ‘606 

Diarrha'a. 

214 

0 

3 -432 


81 

1 

8 -795 


Dysentcria acuta. 

1276 

95 

20 -466 

7 -145 

106 

7 

11 099 

6 6031 

Chronica . 

31 

7 

0 -497 

22 -580 

9 

HQ 


M'MIIUUI 

Uepatius acuta. 

674] 

23 


mmm 

152 

3 

15 916 

1 973 

„ Chrovnea. 

49 

6 

0 -786 

12 -244 

27 

0 

2 -837 

0 OHO 

Cataxihus. 

165 

4 

2 ‘646 

2 ‘424 


1 

7 •3'’5 

1 -449 

Phthisis pulmonulis. 

10 

5 

0 ‘160 

50 000 



0 -418 

25 -000 

Hcsmoptjsis. 

3 







■IMTCUIJ' 

Pneumoma. 

235 

2 

3 739 


12 


1 236 


Apoplexia. 

29 

16 

0 ‘465 

55 -172 





Paralvsis. 

31 

3 

0 *497 

9 -677 

Hr 



0 oou 

Delirium Tremens. 

45 

2 

0 721 

4 444 



1 -675 

0 000 

Bheumatismus acutus. 

388 

1 

6 -223 

■wsirli 

9Tj 

0 

10 -hW 


„ Chromeus. 

43 

0 

0 689 

MiMt'illlI 

37 

1 

KKiU 


Other diseases. 

6051 

12 

97 -064 

0 198 

1297 

8 

135 *811 

msg 

Total.... 

11483 

237 

183 878 

2 067 

2238 

28 

230 439 

1 -210 


Per centage of deaths to strength 3’601. 
U. M.’s. troops. 


Per centage of deaths to strength 2 931. 
IL C. troops. 
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No. 34 —Table exhibiting the siohness and mortality amonget 
the OFFICERS of H. M*s. Regiments at Trichinopoly^ 
daring a period of eight years.^ 


AjfgTPgate Strength 
871 

CLASSES DISEASES. 




Fevers. 


' Febri'< intermit 

guot. 

„ remiUens .. 
„ com conti¬ 
nue. 


Cholera 


Diseases of 
the abtlo- 
mmal vis-' 
oera... 


Diseases of 
the Lungs 


Diseases of, 
the Brain. 


Bheumatie 

affections. 


Venereal af- ] 
feetions.. 


Diseases oft 
the eye... ( 

4o. Skin.. 


'lUarrhoea . 
Dysent<>na . 
t>b tip.itio.. 
JScenionrhois 
Dj'speusia.. 
Icterus. .. 

. Hepatitis.,. 

' Catarrhns.. 

I Asthma.... 

. Pneumonia.. 


'Apoplexia. 

Epilepsia. 

I Paralysis. 

Cuacussio .... 

Amentia. 

Delirium Tre 

m-GUS * e ■ e • « s 


Rheumat aentus 

a 

ct chronicus.. 

28 

Syphilis priml- 
tiva.......... 

5 

Oonorrheea. 

Uemta humora- 

10 

lis. 

8 

Morhi oculornm 

8 

cutis.. 

2 

Other diseases 

141 

Total . 

414 


7' 

7 

106 

1 

10 

u 

i 

81 

19 

1 

8 

1 

1 

4; 

1 



Jio4h—Per centage 
• Vis. 188S», 31, 3 


of deaths to strength 8'814 
», 34, 39. 36, 37 and 1839. 






















TABLES 07 SICKNESS, &C 
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^ SOVTSBRlf BZVXSXOnr* 

No. S5—-Fable exhibiting the sickness and mortality amongst 
iheWOMENof H. M's. Regiments at Trichinopolyy during 
the same period of eight years. 



1 

1 


ir 1 



(M 

Aggregate Strength. 

734 

CLASSES DISEASES. 

Admitted. 

i. 

a 

Total admission 
from each clas 

II 

a « 

.SJ3 

-S 

etf O 

a, ^ 

<2 £ 

1 * 
uS 

.«.2 

Cfl 

|2 

^■3 

Id 

£-3 

Fevers......! 

Febris remittens 
,. intermitquot. 
„ com. eontl- 

uua...... .... 


3 
0 

4 

1 347 

6 

47 *375 

1 729 


Cholera.... 

8 

3 

8 

3 

1 *089 

25 -COO 




0 





Diseases of 
the abdo>, 
minal vis-'' 
cera. 

Dvsentena. ... 

Colica. 

Drnpepaia. 

94 

38 

7 

■ 





Oh8{ipa,tio .... 
.‘'.plemtis. 

11 

& 

1 

7 

■ 

>- 189 

7 

25 *749 

3 -703 


Eiiteritts. 

Gastritis. 

1 






Hepatitis ___ 

31 

1 












Diseases ofi 
the Lungs I 

Catarrhnn. 

4 


} 


1 *771 

7 -692 

Pneumonia. 

9 

1 

1 

Diseases of 
the Brain. 


3 

S 

3 

0 

\ 



60 ‘000 

Hysteria. 

1 ® 

8 

0 -681 






Rheumatic 

aCections. 

Rheumatismus . 

• 

5 

0 

5 

0 

0 *681 

0 -000 

Diseases of 
the ejre... 

1 Morbi oculorum 

185 

0 

185 

0 

25 204 

0 *000 

do. Skin.. 


a 

0 

3 

0 

0 *408 

0 -000 

Other diseases. 


*1 


■ 

13 *760 

0 990 


Total. 

' 856 

IB 

656 

1 30>116 *618 

2 336 


Noxb—P« r ceatage of deaths to strength 3*724. 
* A severe contusion. 























SOUTH KEN DIVISION. 


•an 


sovTasftxr biviszon. 

No. 36 .—Table exhihUiny the sickness and mortality amongst 
the CHILD REN of H. M.*s. Regiments at Tr%chinopoly, 
during the same period. 




Afgregate Btrength* 
9B1 

CLABSES. DISEASES. 


I 

s 


i Fcbru. iiitormittj 
quutid. 

,, com. contv 
nua. 

Cholera. 

o^(Diarrh®a. 

cera..... 


I Marasmus. 


( Catarrhus. 

Diseases of t Phthisis pulroo- 

the Lungs i nalis. 

\ Pneumonia. 


ConvuI.slo. 

Eruptive fe- | Varic4‘11a.. 
vers.i Rubeola... 


Dropsies.... 


Anasarca. 

Ulcus grave... < 
Dentitio. 


Diseases of the t Morbl oculo- 
Eye. \ rum. 

do.' Skm „ cutu. 

Other diB4<^|as.. 

_ tom;::... 


3 

43 

.346 

13 

.38 

89 

1 

IG 

1 

2 


m 


80 


1681 


0 

1 

20 

5 

9 

13 

1 


68 


0 £ 

.1 3 

tfl *5 

'§43 

a a/ 

3 S 

e o 


392 

159 

I 

10 

I 

7 

8 

1 

2 

‘! 

907 


90 

IS 


'0'S 

|e 

H p 


Oad 


g? 

vS 

PU a 


26' 39 '959 


1 *223 


23 


1681' 68 


16 '207 

1 -936 

0 713 
0 -815 

0 -101 
0 203 
0 -407 

92 >456 
9 -174 
8 -1.54 


171 -355 


SS^ 

S ®.2s 

<5^ 


6 '632' 

I 

41 '750i 
14 -465 

10 '526 

I 

85 714 
0 'OOO: 

100 -000 
100 -000 
75 -OOoj 

0 -oool 
0 -000 
0 oool 


4 01.5 


NfoTK—Per centage of deaths to strength 6'981, 
















APPENDIX. 




\cal OhservationSj made at Trichinopoly^ in 1841 and 184 ^. 


APPENDIX, SOUTHERN DIVISION. 
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StaiisUccd Table f<yr the CoUectoYate ofSaleim for the year 1837. 


APPENDIX, SOUTHERN DITISION. 



Total....* 50,664 I 1.66.145 





















APPENDIX, SOUTHERN DIVISION, iii 

« 

TcMe exhibiting the number of admissions and deaths^ in the ddaeh- 
ment of naiioe troops stcdioned at Sodemy from 1829 to 1838 inclusive. 


































’^tical Table for the CoUectorate of Coimbatore for the year 1837. 
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s 

IS wWesSJST” 3o«WW^^ ® 
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1 

•a 

S 
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««r efef Hi gf 

rm 
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•d 

J 
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0 
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<n^eD^Gtn<oapojr-fi40»tQp^ 

* • g> A il ft M * • 

gtw •.*09 M M ^ Oik <#• e» 

tfT 

o> 

Dry Land 

a 

pH pi^ rH ^ 

!? 

a 

» 

sisssiisisiisi* 

M <o c» *4 Ilf of (mFod to 

0» 

pH 

«o 

pH 


inoi 

liJUiSsSlilSlii 
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1 
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1 
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pH 

10 

oT 

iS 

<j 

sdopt^na 

ainuiaj 

ssssssgfssgsisssf 

*O204«o«eoi^C4^f«»o« jjVeo* 

76,681 


■sqQonna 

SSgS23SSSSSS;^S2 

ft^ «•» 19 Of ra CO m ^ ^ PH o» lo'W ^ 

“?S3S22®®‘'3SsJ§2® 

1 

s| 

0< 


'8M0Q 
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8 
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APPENDIX, SOUTHERN DIVISION, 


V 


COIMBATORE. 

Table exhibiting the number of admissions and deaths^ in the delach- 
ment of native troops stationed at Coind>atoref during a period of 
seven years, from 1832 to 1838 inclusive. 




Prom to m8.l 




1 

oi 



J. O 



inclusive. 

i 

Admissions & deaths 

O 2 

n » 

Is 

0> 
















Aggregatestrength 

disease. 




ill 

ft) bS ^ 












« S 







1st Hall 1 

Snd Half! 

si S 

^_a 


rt £,(0 


CLASSES 

DISEASES. 









<5 

Ad 

Dd. 

4d. 

Dd 

Ad 

Dd! 

Ad 

Dd. 

o g 

i 

/ 

Fcbris mtermit 





\ 








Percrs.| 

quot. 

„ com. cunti- 

77 

3 

80 

■ 


3 

116 

0 

220 

3 


1 -383 

1 

XlUa s • a • .. 

27 

8 

^Viil 



y 









Cholera . 

2 

1 

8 

2 

1 

0 

9 

2 

l -034 

22 •323 


■niarrhfPfi. 

15 

1 

.37 

1 

- 








Diseafief of 

D^seuteria acu- 










3 -571 

the Abdo-, 
inmal vis- 



0 

0 

■ 

0 

► 10 

1 


1 

50 

9 

0 378 

Dyspeirtia.., .. 

1 

0 




cera. 

Hepatitis acuta 














et chronica. . 

0 

0 

2 

0 


■ 

2 

0 

2 

0 





m 

1 

0 









DlSOMPS of' 

Phthisis pulmo- 
nalis. 

I 

ol 

■ 

■ 

> 2 

0 

2 

1 

4 

i 

0 ‘ASS 


the Luags. 

Pneumonia.. 

1 

■ 

m 

0 

1 








vD^spncea. 

0 


1 

1 

/ 









' Apoplc\ia. 

0 

H 

■ 

0 

1 








Di«!oascA of 
the Bram. 

Epilepsia. 

Paralysis.. 

■ 

■ 

1 

0 

■ 


■ 

1 

■ 

1 

0 

0 11,3 

IB 

Mama.. 

0 

0 



1 









(Vanilla. 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

\ 








Lruptirete- Varicella.. . . 

3 


■i 

H 


0 

1 

0 

6 

0 



vers. 

1 Erysipelas. 

1 

■ 

0 

■ 

i 




■ 

Dropsies... 

Anasarca. 

1 

0 

3 

t 1 

! I 





1 


25 ‘QUO 

1 Ascites. 

0 

m. 

f 


0 

3 

1 

4 

Qhpumatic 

Rheumat acutus 



1 

i 2 

0 

20 

■ 

29 

■ 

3 303 


alTecUons. 

ct chrouicus.. 

9 

■ 

} 






'Sy(>hils pnmi- 
tiva _*__ 

9 

I 

9 

1 









Venereal af¬ 
fections.. 

., oonsocutiva 
Gonorrhoea .... 

1 

4 

1 

■ 

■ 

. 16 

1 

14 

■ 

30 

■ 

3 -416 



Uerma huraora- 














lis. 

2 

G 

2 

0 









Specific dis¬ 
eases. 

1 Dracunculus... 
(Scroplmla ., .. 

1 


2 

0 

1 

! ’ 

1 

1 

1 

9 

0 

1 034 

m 

Diseases of 

f Morbi oculo- 








■ 





the eye 

Diseases of 
the shin. 

[ rum. 

12 

G 

15 


12 

( 



21 

t 



1 Morbi cutis.... 

35 

0 

28 

0 

35 



1 

63 

6 

7 -17.3 



Other diseases.. 

57 

■ 

49 

■ 

67 

« 



106 

■ 

12 -072 

0 -000 


Total.... 

272 

6 

291 

1 3 

272 

6 

1 294 

a 

566 

I 9 

' 64 464 

1 590 




















































APPENMX, SOTJTHERK DIVISION 


TRAVANCOBB. 


The following table exhibits the names, area, and popula¬ 
tion of each district, according to the census taken in 1836, 
amounting to 1^,80,668. 











































































Statistical Table for Tinnevelly, for the year 1837. 
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Land Cultivated mth j 

. Total. 

* «!C» jy-an itjt 

^i-Heoeitococo^o* if 

MB® 

f 

o e«9 kfd OQ f c« 9 CD ^ ^«oo 

mm 

mm 

SissSISis iSS 

SaSfSS&'S*®® S2S 

mu 

OD 

i 

Dry Grain. 

e»00<DO0iA00 •XMIO-^SB 

^ to 

mmo 

rm 

ooooooc^oo 

mn 

PH 

OOOOOOOOO MOeo 

\ 

«D 

1 

o 


CD 

O 90 an 00 f 0< CD-VH 

s 

CD ^ CO OA ^ CO r-1 f M 

aS2g§‘^S3g“® 5?S3' 

& 

OD 

Land Rent. 

•etiuMn.! 
yo aaqiunj!.{ 

E:SSSSfe?3?S 8?5S 

00«D 9r*f CO 09 1-^«n ino>m 

^efeo'jjiot^co 1 ft of ifioito 

aO 

O 

JO laqmn^ 

fcO^D»p-'f^'X7f 
%1i r-O ^an ^an 

00CD^ f f CQ<?ar i-H»r> LOGiSco 

^tv CO f a^^Tr^ooirTor '^“©j'c^ 

eve 

an 

a 

•WOi 

CO 9 r*<« I-H CD CO f* e» in f f^CD 


‘BIOIKTBH 

'<« an to so eo CO r -1 an ^ 00 ^^ 

« an O'O f f CO O O 

^ CO 

s 

PH 

oi' 

■BaSuiIiA. 

?i!s$«sis'iggs 

^ 09 ^ pH ^ 

s 

mm 

District. 

Tinnevelly.. 

Collectors Division.'?. 

NelHambalum. 

Vedoogramnm.. 

Tencansey. 

Nadoomundalum. 

Shenkeminarcoil. 

Streevygoontunv . 

Alvartinvevelly... 

Pomamahl .. 

Chokomputty . 

Sub-Collector’s Division. 

Sbermadavy....: . 

Bmmmadasem.... . 

Calaeaud . 

Fesbcnsh 27 Zemindaries . 

Total. 


• » 

▼U 
























Number of Houtee. 


.8 




iS 


a 


JS 


Cows and Calves. 


Bullocks. 


Female Buffaloes. 


Male Buffaloes. 


Sheep. 


■» 

Total. 




t 


cn 


In repair. 


Out of re« 
pair. 


H 

I 


In repair. 


Out of re* 
pair. 


n 

II 


Id repair. 


Dot of re« 
pair. 


In repair. 


Out of re* 
pair_ 


© 


I 


In repMr. 


Out of re- 
pair. 


Total. 




o* 


9 


Number of Fields. 


^ 9 

P i. 
S i 




Extent of land cultivated. 


Ploughs. 




Cultivating Inhabitants in 
aununee Villages. 


'NOisiAia HvsHxaos ^xtctismixt 


StatisMl TaUe for the District of Madurat for the year 183T. 








